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An endearing and illuminating exploration 
ot the charms and wonders of rural 
Odisha. The author's cartographic 
journey, hunting for Confluences, takes 
one on a roller coaster ride all over the 
Statee The geographic narrative 
interlaces nontrivia! trivia with delightful 
pérsona! anecdotes and, above all, a 
genuine love of maps and the Global! 
Positioning System as a visual sense 
making mechanism for the world. 


Join the author on a journey to fifteen 
intriguing destinations of Odisha, as he 
travels spontaneously off the beaten path 
and takes risks most people wouldn't 
dream of. Each tale is unique, yet al! are 
connected by a spiritual! thread. As a 
passenger, you never know where you 
will land next. One minute, you 
experience political intrigue with a one 
armed Maoist. Next, you rub elbows with 
a reformed poacher. Eventually, you go 
on a quest to meet a maverick Tonga 
Puller. In between, you encounter water 
buffaloes of the Chilka Lake, travel on an 
ancient and long forgotten road, visit an 
old cemetery, and discover a Stone Age 
cave. 


This book is a unique travelogue which 
combines history, culture, myth, legends, 
traditions, rituals, concems, and a vision 
in a highly readable style. For all the sad 
inequities of poverty, lawlessness, 
bureaucracy and under development that 
one gets to see in Odisha, the writer still 
manages to bewitch readers.The book is 
cleverly structured in two parts: a 
chronological! telling followed by a 
geographical “itinerary”, in which the 
reader becomes in effect a traveler. The 
book is a tour-de-force, captivating from 
the first to the last page. 
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PREFACE 


Sometime in 2006, I conducted a survey of the Jagannath Sadak, a 
road that connected Kolkata to Puri for centuries- the route taken 
by pilgrims going to make obeisance to Jagannath, the ‘Lord of the 
Universe'. For the next two years, I did extensive studies on the 
subject, but lack of suitable material was frustrating. I scoured 
libraries and archives, but found hardly any source material. Much 
of the information I collected was from the rich oral history of this 
ancient road which was still prevalent in the villages that lay en 
route. I had made repeated trips along the road and documented 
the remains of old temples, bridges, ghats, dharamshalas, wells, 
tanks, etc., which spoke volumes about the importance of the road 
in days of yore. 


In early 2011, to complete my study, I organised a two-week bullock- 
cart journey along the Jagannath Sadak from Kolkata to Pun. I was 
accompanied by a team of Jagannath bhaktas (disciples) and scholars. 
We walked the entire distance, meeting villagers and attempting to 
retrace the old road as far as possible. We had with us students from 
the Archaeology and Geography departments of the Utkal University, 
who assisted in documenting and recording the findings. 


In my attempt to retrace the old road, I had to make use of a GPS. 
Our intention was to draw an accurate map of the Jagannath Sadak, 
and for this we took GPS readings every 500 metres. While tinkering 
with the Garmin, I found that one could reach a particular spot if 
the co-ordinates were entered. The GPS would just arrow-guide you 
to the place. Later, after some more surfing on the net, Ilearnt about 
Geocaching and the Degree Confluence Project. 


The Degree Confluence Project is the brain-child of Alex Jarrett, an 
American computer programmer from New Hampshire. His idea 
was simple- to visit places that are not really there, to wit, the 
intersection points of latitude and longitude. Once you have arrived, 
you photographed the surroundings, recorded impressions, wrote a 
report about the trip and posted it on the Degree Confluence Project 
website (www.confluence.org). 
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After completing the journey along the Lord's Road, we were left 
with a lot of gear. The bullock-cart, the bullocks, and other items 
were given away to deserving people. However, I had got attached to 
the GPS and kept it with me as a pleasant reminder of the journey. 
In time, I found more details about Confluences and discovered that 
Odisha had 17 of them, of which only three had been visited by 
anyone till that time. 


That's when the bug bit me. I considered it a challenge to visit and 
document all the 15 land-based confluences in Odisha. I met experts, 
and many of them told me that I was contemplating an impossible 
task. However, my friend Dr Kabir Sethy, Professor of Geography at 
the Utkal University, encouraged me. He explained that it would be 
difficult, but possible. The terrain of Odisha is diverse, and some of 
the Confluences were in extremely inaccessible areas. Most of them 
were out of bounds due to insurgency by the Maoist extremists. 


In the next 18 months, I visited each of the 15 Confluences. Some 
were easy- a mere cake-walk, others back-breaking. We made two 
failed attempts. We were chased by an elephant at Raijharan (21N 
85E), nearly bitten by a king cobra at Sukinda (2I1N 86E), stepped 
on a sleeping python at Talari (20ON 84E), and taken hostage by 
Maoists at Maligam (19N 83E). A porcupine shot its quills at me in 
Kottsamalai (24N 84E). We nearly drowned when our boat capsized 
in the Tel river near Nandul (20N 83E). 


There were many happier moments too. At Talari, we discovered a 
pre-historic rock shelter with art on the walls. I found a cache of 
Stone Age tools inside a cave. I picked up a two-carat diamond from 
the sands in the Ib river at Kainsara (22N 84E), a few kilometres 
upstream from Hirakud Dam. At Sonepur, we got ourselves fistfuls 
of semi-precious stones, and at Sunariposi in Keonjhar we joined 
Jhara tribesmen in panning for gold in the nearby streams. 


Each trip was a unique experience. I have described my visits to the 
Confluence points in detail. For me each Confluence hunt was an 
adventure which had a beginning and an end. The diversity of the 
State, its forests, tribes, flora and fauna, history, temples, archaeology, 
folk customs, folklore, etc., are all described as vividly as possible 
in this book. 
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My Confluence visits were not just trips to be ticked on the map; I 
made slow journeys to each of the points, meeting people on the 
way, stopping at interesting places and recording the uniqueness of 
each. I could have undertaken all the visits in one long trip, and 
finished the job in about two weeks. But that would have been like 
ticking off "places visited" from a prepared list, a chore to be finished. 
It would have been a been there, seen all' kind of exercise. That was 
not my intention. So, each single Confluence trip became an 
adventure- planned meticulously. I took the lesser-known paths, off 
the beaten track. 


I have visited Confluences outside Odisha too and have had many 
mixed experiences, including a few close shaves. Near Katra (in 
Jammu & Kashmir), the security forces nearly threw me into the 
slammer for venturing near an Army base with my GPS. I had to do 
a lot of explaining before I was set free. I have visited Confluences in 
11 States including Manipur and the Andamans. I carry my GPS 
whenever and wherever I go, with the hope of bagging another 
Confluence. That has been my love for the subject. 


I have probably made more Confluence visits than any other Indian. 
But then, it is not a numbers game. I have stopped counting and 
posting most of my solo visits. The satisfaction of knocking one off 
is a reward in itself. That is what keeps me ticking. 


I have described here in detail my visits so that anyone keen to follow 
my footsteps would not have much difficulty. I hope others too would 
go on Confluence hunting trips, with this book they can avoid the 
blind alleys that I encountered. 


In Confluence hunting, there is always the element of the unknown. 
Who knows what you'll find when you get there? Like the explorers 
who conquered the poles, Confluence hunters, particularly those 
who are the first to document a Confluence, can revel in a sense of 
discovery. Perhaps, most of all, it has the air of an inexplicable 
obsession. 


I have been often asked why I do these Confluence hunts. My 
response has been the same as that of Sir Edmund Hillary, when 
asked why he climbed Mount Everest: ‘Because it's there.’ 
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My visits have allowed me to meet wonderful people and travel to 
picturesque places. A few of the experiences from atl over the state 
are described in this book. They are given in random order, but I 
have tried my best to place these stories after the nearest relevant 
Confluence report. 


My visits are testaments to the human spirit- not mine, but that of 
the numerous people I met. I have been welcomed by villagers in 
Diglipur in the inner Andamans and Naga tribesmen in Rangazumi, 
Nagaland. I have shared food with roadside labourers in Kargil, and 
stayed the night in a Santhal mud hut in Chandi, Jharkhand. After 
my Confluence hunts, I feel that one simply doesn't experience a 
region unless he has tried to seek its Confluences. 


Confluence hunting has its lighter side too. Take the so-called 
‘Confluence Dance' that has to be performed by hunters once they 
have narrowed their search to within a few square metres. The dance 
is a comical side-to-side, front-to-back shuffle to coax the GPS unit 
to display a perfect whole integer of latitude and longitude (for 
example, 19.00.00 N 85.00.00 W). This reading is the trophy that is 
photographed by the hunter- proof of his successful conquest. 


The difficulty of recording the coordinates depends on the terrain. 
When the Confluence is in thick jungle, the GPS cannot get signals 
from the orbiting satellites, or the error is just too much. A cloud 
cover can also impair the reading. 


I have loved maps for as far back as I can remember. I don't recollect 
exactly when I discovered maps, but opening a map was like opening 
a door into an amazing new world. At school, I would pore over 
maps for hours. When I was older, I became interested in contour 
maps. After I joined the Flying Club to get my Pilot's licence, I would 
study the aviation maps and diagrams. In my flying days, I learnt 
some pretty cool tricks to read maps and navigate with the help of 
landmarks and timing. This proved to be a boon during the 
Confluence hunts. 


When 1 think about driving to a Confluence, I picture the actual 
landmarks involved. In my mind's eye, highways are not just black 
lines stretching across a landscape; they are white-striped ribbons 
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that my van gobbles up. The mottled green blobs of reserved forests 
teem with elephants, tigers and other wildlife. Rivers and streams, 
shown as snaking lines, are broad stretches of white sand, placid 
waters or turgid torrents. The lakes and water bodies, villages and 
hamlets, are all steeped in legend, which is great fun to decipher and 
understand. 


Besides the GPS, I also relied on the outdated Survey of India Topo 
sheets, most of which have led me to the wrong places. Most of 
these Topo sheets are based on surveys which were done fifty to 
eighty years ago, some at the turn of the last century. Many of the 
topographical features mentioned in the 1:250000 sheets have 
changed, some do not even exist today. Forests have been denuded, 
rivers and streams have changed their course and hills have been 
levelled. I have become inseparably tied to the Road Atlases. In 
fact, road atlases have become such a Pavlovian shorthand for me 
that I can satisfy my wanderlust without even leaving home, by 
just poring over the maps, and zooming Wikimapia and Google 
Earth imagery. 


I often plan my visits after studying low-resolution Google Earth 
photographs and the topo maps, trying to identify which can be fitted 
into modern road maps. This planning, as well as improvising in the 
field, is intellectually challenging and enjoyable. On the hunts, the 
unrelenting stress of unforeseen obstacles and unfamiliar territory, 
the steep ravines and dense tree cover, the strange geology- all give a 
sense of thrill and adventure. 


The articles here are my first-hand experiences of the places I visited 
and people I met during my hunts. I travelled nearly 21,000 km, 
visiting every district of the State. These words are an eclectic mix 
of topics, ranging from the crumbling Sun Temple of Konark, an 
old forgotten cemetery, a maverick Tonga puller, a large-hearted 
Naxalite, a dying river, lake-foraging buffaloes, an environmental 
hotspot and the penury of Odisha's starving poor. Through these 
essays, I have tried to give a true picture of present-day Odisha. 


My hope is that readers will then have a new look at this beautiful 
State and become more aware of its rich past, fragile present and 
uncertain future. When 1 look over the pictures, videos, and GPS 
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track logs of our visits, I am amazed at the fact that we not only 
made it to the Confluences but that all of us made it back alive and 
without the need for critical medical care. 


Two Confluences, 21°N 87°E (19.4 km E of Bideipur) and 19°N 
85°E (26.2 km ESE of Nuralrevu) were off the coast. I have made 
attempts to reach these too. Bideipur, in Bhadrak District, lay 
12 kilometres off the mud flats, a small fishing jetty used by local 
fisher folk .They went out to sea in their small canoes, however it 
was the period of Kal-Baishaki or calamity of the month of Baisakh 
( mid-April to mid-May). The fishermen told me this was the period 
when there is a sudden rise in wind speed, lightning, thunder and 
hail. There is rainfall too, although small in amount. There was no 
way we could have reached a marked spot and then stayed in place 
to record the exact point. The small wobbly canoes could not be 
anchored as the depth was just too much. 


Nevertheless, I had still gone on board a small fishing boat with an 
out board engine called a phut-phuti in local parlance. I had the 
confluence point in the GPS and a line plotted to the location. As 

vill we sped out to the open sea, the waters of the Bay of Bengal turned 
into gentle swells and chop. It was going to be a long and bumpy 
ride. The boatman did an expert job and after two hours, approached 
the Confluence point. Needless to say, the small boat was not the 
steadiest platform in a very large ocean. I could not zero on the point 
and had to return disappointed. 


At Nuralrevu, I made the attempt in a fishing trawler, but once again, 
after crisscrossing the point for three hours we could not zero in on 
the exact spot. There was a strong current running opposite the swell, 
and the captain had a difficult time of getting the boat on the spot, 
but after several attempts, the GPS record showed that we had run 
right over the top of the Confluence at one pass. Trying to focus the 
camera on the GPS and give directions at the same time was a bit of 
excitement, and I missed out to get the picture of all zeros. I shall 
some day conquer these two points too, under calmer conditions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘By the decision of a conference of delegates from almost all the 
civilized countries in the world held at Washington in 1884, the 
meridian of Greenwich was accepted as the Universal Prime 
Meridian from which longitudes were measured to +180 (E. 180) 
and -180 ( W180). The French delegate dissented and in France 
maps continued to be drawn to the prime meridian in Paris. In 
1911, France too adopted the Greenwich Meridian’. 


Chamber's Encyclopedia Vol VIII 


For millennia, man has extensively explored above, on, and 
below the Earth's surface. Even though the highest, lowest, 
hottest, coldest, remotest and strangest places have all been 
found, the spirit of discovery is far from dead. In this shrinking 
globe of disappearing adventure opportunities, Confluence 
hunting is one of the last geographical frontiers that remains 
unconquered. 


It's not surprising that humans are forever restless and goal- 
oriented, no matter how pointless the goal is. Confluence 
hunting is something that gives meaning to one of man's most 
abstract creations: the coordinate system of Meridians 
(longitude) and Parallels (latitude). The lines of latitudes and 
longitudes, which form a sort of bird cage around the earth, 
can be spun to determine a different starting point at random. 


Unlike latitudes, which had the equator as a natural starting 
position, there was no natural starting position for longitudes. 
Therefore, a reference Meridian had to be chosen. It was a 
popular practice to use a nation's capital as the starting point, 
and British cartographers had long used the Greenwich 
Meridian in London. In 1884, the International Meridian 
Conference adopted Greenwich as the universal Prime 
Meridian or "zero point" of longitude. Greenwich was chosen, 
since England was the biggest sea-faring nation of that period. 
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Ancient Indians, Greeks, and Arabs were able to measure 
latitude with surprising accuracy. Nearly 2200 years ago, a 
Greek called Hipparchus came up with the coordinate system 
of latitude and longitude. Using his method, it was possible to 
work out the imaginary and equidistant parallels of latitude 
that girdle the earth. 


Much before Hipparchus devised his notional grid, the Indian 
mathematician Aryabhatta had divided the circumference of 
the Earth into 360 degrees. He depicted the concept of 'Gola' 
or the Globe, where he applied plane trigonometry to spherical 
geometry by projecting points and lines on the surface of a 
sphere onto appropriate planes. Mankind had to wait until 
the age of flight before the compass moved away from the 
compass rose to a 360-degree dial. In Odisha, our naked-eye 
astronomer, Samant Chandra Sekhar, (popularly known as 
Pathani Samant) made accurate astronomical calculations with 
just two bamboo sticks. This is not known to many people 
outside the State. 


Before the perfection of the sextant and chronometer in the 
18th century, sailors navigated long voyages without knowing 
where they were for most of the time. Ancient seafarers from 
Odisha, who went to distant lands for trade and commerce, 
charted out routes based on stellar observations. 


Our ancient text, the Brahmanda Purana, gives a detailed 
description of the map of the world drawn on a flat surface 
using an accurate scale. The Padma Purana mentions maps 
prepared and maintained in the form of books kept with care 
and safety in wooden chests. 


The Surya Siddhanta has an intricate description of a wooden 
globe of the Earth with markings of horizontal circles, 
equatorial circles and further divisions. The Puranas 
acknowledge that map-making had great practical value for 
administrative, navigational and military purposes. Hence the 
method of making them was a well-kept secret that was not 
explained in the general texts accessible to all. The Surya 
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Siddhanta mentions that the art of cartography was the secret 
of the gods. 


The Great Pursuit of Longitude lasted for a period of 200 
years, starting from 1598 when Philip III of Spain offered lavish 
prizes for its discovery. He had ironically brushed off Galileo, 
the only person alive then who was on the right track! The 
poor man was branded a heretic on Papal orders. During this 
great age of exploration, the "longitude problem' was the gravest 
of scientific challenges. Without the ability to determine 
longitude, sailors and their ships were often lost at sea. For 
this reason they kept as close to the shore as possible making 
seafaring a dangerous profession. In 1714, the English 
Parliament offered a reward of 20,000 pounds to anyone who 
could come up with a solution. 


It was only in 1759 that John Harrison, a Yorkshire 
clockmaker, devised the Marine Chronometer, the greatest 
chronometer of all times (Chronometer No 4), which 
accurately measured longitude. Later, the development of the 
sextant was the first practical way to measure longitude. The 
Pivotal Needle Compass was another 19th century 
achievement. It was with the Wright brothers' successful flight 
that navigation once again moved to the front rank of science. 
Very soon after the first flight at Kitty Hawk, scientists in 
America and Italy had begun developing radio direction- 
finding instruments, while in Germany Anschutz-Kaempfe 
was developing the first gyrocompass and Hulsmeyer was 
readying to file the first patent for radar. 


In recent years, the significance of coordinates has taken on a 
new and grotesque significance. The proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in the Cold War years led to a crucial race for superior 
military navigation. The cross-hairs of aiming devices had to 
be very precise and accurate. Modern navigational science has 
not only revolutionised the conduct of war but has also 
transformed its aims and objectives.Navigation has for long 
been a major spur to scientific discovery but only in modern 
times has navigation been central to warfare and defence. 
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There are 64,442 latitude and longitude degree intersections 
in the world (counting each pole as one intersection). 
Obviously most are in the oceans. Of these, 21,543 are on 
land, 38,409 are in water and 4,990 sit atop the ice caps. 
Currently, there are still over 18,000 of these degree 
confluences yet to be visited. You are closer than 78 kilometres 
to your nearest Confluence. 


The Degree Confluence Project is an endeavour for people to 
visit each of the Confluence points and record the images and 
their impressions of the surroundings. Of these, just over 6,000 
primary Confluences (on land) have been visited and recorded, 
as also 588 secondary Confluences (on water). Even after 
eliminating the Confluences near the Poles, as the lines of 
longitude converge, and eliminating those on water, the Project 
is still left with thousands of eligible points. Through the 
Degree Confluence Project, we have a portrait of the Earth as 
it truly is-not what the travel brochures tell us. The one million 
photographs taken by Confluence hunters show that while 
human impact is evident in most places, we haven't yet covered 
all of Planet Earth. 


The Confluence Project offers a means of examining location, 
place, human-environmental interaction, movement, and 
regions-the five themes of geography. The project represents a 
meeting of the global community to encourage stewardship 
of the land and respect for its people. Personally for me, 
Confluences are interesting because they represent the 
randomness that emerges from a strict order, and go far beyond 
a silly quest for invisible man-made boundaries. Confluences 
are in peculiar places that embrace you with their history, 
character, and ecology, surrounded by people who are local 
in every sense of the word. One can see how human beings 
have modified the landscape, how the forests and wildlife that 
existed are no more. The momentum of unfettered economic 
and population growth is severely damaging the environment, 
and heading towards social and ecological collapse. The 
ecocide is apparent. Mass destruction of ecosystems is a crime 
at par with genocide. 
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Ceaonfluences 


GOP 


20.00.000 N 86.00.000 E 
2.5 km, North-West of Gop, Puri 


ik Confluence Point lies just 15 km from the famous 
Sun Temple (Black Pagoda) of Konark. In fact , as the 
crow flies, this Confluence is not more than 7 km east from 
the Sun Temple, which draws thousands of visitors from India 
and abroad every day. 


Being the nearest to my base at Bhubaneswar, 1 chose this as 
the first Confluence to visit amongst the fifteen that dotted 
the State. I chose the auspicious day of Ganesha Chathurthi, 
the day when the powerful elephant-headed god is 
worshipped all over India. Ganesha is the Lord of Beginnings 
and a much-favoured god from the Hindu pantheon. Most 
chants and invocations are first made about him, as 
worshipping him is considered a good way to begin any 
project. It is on this day that many new projects and ventures 
are launched. I, being a staunch devotee of Ganesha, have 
a picture of Ganesha sitting proudly on my van’s dashboard 
which lights up in a kaleidoscope of colours whenever the 
brakes are applied. 
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ConfTuences 


Kashi, Deepti, Sahil and 1 left Bhubaneswar early at 5 a.m. 
Deepti was a research scholar at the Geography Department 
of Utkal University and was working on his doctorate. He 
had come along as a friend, philosopher and guide, basically 
to teach us how to read the Garmin and its navigation skills. 
The otherwise excellent Survey of India 1:25000 map that we 
had was about 60 years old, we were relying heavily on the 
GPS and the compass. Google Earth too had last updated the 
location in November 2006. 


We went along National Highway 5 till Phulnakhara, where 
we turned right. A further drive of some 50 km got us to 
Charichak. The Prachi river follows the road for most of the 
stretch. Historians have attributed this entire area to an 
important early civilization termed as the Prachi Valley 
Civilization. The entire atmosphere here is steeped in history. 


All early civilizations like the Aryan, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, etc., were established on the banks of rivers. The Prachi 
Valley Civilization too was one of the glorious civilizations of 
India that flourished on the banks of the Prachi. This river of 
great antiquity and sanctity originates from the Mahanadi and 
occupies a prominent place in the day-to-day life of people in the 
region. It flows for approximately 50 km before meeting the sea 
at Keutajanga near Kakatpur. Though it is relatively small 
compared to other rivers of the State, its banks contain hidden 
treasures of a glorious past. Vast stretches of the river are heavily 
silted and remain dry for most of the year. 


The area along the river from Bhubaneswar to Konark has 
many ancient monuments. Chahata, Amareswara and 
Sobhaneswara temples are some of the famous pilgrim centres 
in the valley while Niali-Madhav village is known for its rich 
sculptural and archeological treasures. Manikarnika Tirth, 
Grameswara temple, the ruins of a Buddhist monastery at the 
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seaside village of Kuruma and theVaraha and Pidh temples 
are some of the other places steeped in history. 


Tradition confirmed by local chronicles reveal that most of 
the monuments of Prachi valley, which are now in different 
stages of decay, were constructed between circa 7th century 
and circa 15th century A.D. The greatness of these religious 
edifices was left to decay and with time, most of them are in 
ruins. Local folklore and fables link various parts of the valley 
with the epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 


A systematic study of the Prachi valley shows that major 
Indian religions like Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Saktism and 
Vaishnavism grew chronologically, without attacking the 
religious and philosophical sentiments of the people of those 
days. Worship of Madhava, one of the 24 manifestations of 
Lord Vishnu, is common, and had an immense influence in 
this region. Many temples have the image of the four-armed 
Vishnu in his Madhava aspect. It is known that Madhava 
worship was quite popular in Prachi valley during the time of 
the great poet Jayadeva. In the very first sloka of his lyrical 
epic ‘Geeta Govinda’, Jayadeva explains its theme as a 
glorification of the tale of Radha and Madhava. Prachi valley 
has several temples of Shiva and Shakti. Obviously, in early 
medieval times, this was a peaceful and prosperous region with 
advanced scholarly traditions. 


Besides temples, there are many monasteries, sacred tanks, 
groves and gardens. The temple of the Mother Goddess 
Mangala is considered important among the major Shakti 
temples of Odisha. This temple is intimately linked with the 
ritual of Navakalebar, or the renewal of the bodies of the 
presiding deities of the Jagannath temple at Puri- an event 
that happens at an appropriate astrological occurrence when 
the month of Ashad falls twice in a lunar year. It is usually held 
in the 8th, 11th or 19th year after the previous Navakalebar. 
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This periodica! ceremony involves the replacing of the wooden 
images of Sudarshan, Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannath. 
The ‘Darus’ (neem trees) selected for the three deities are 
characterised by different features. They are identified and 
distinguished by distinct signs and omens that have been laid 
down in the ancient texts. These holy trees have been mostly 
identified in the Prachi Valley region. 


We reached Nimapara at 7 a.m. The small town bore a festive 
atmosphere, with baby-faced school children decked in 
colourful new clothes, with well-oiled and ribboned hair, 
eagerly anticipating the festivities that lay ahead in the day. 
There were loudspeakers blaring out religious songs in the 
various schools and community pujas. 


From Nimapara, the road forked after the bridge over the 
Kushabhadra river and we turned right. The distance to Gop 
is only 13 km. From Gop Bazar, the road to Puri once again 
crosses the river over a new bridge. The Confluence Point lay 
Just 2 km away from the bridge. 


Our Garmin GPS navigated us to the village of Icchapur. We 
had to leave our van two kilometres from the point. The 
Confluence lay just on the fringe of the last house of the village. 
We reached the fields behind the village, where sowing of rice 
was in full swing and many people were at work. Most of the 
small plots had already been planted and hectic agricultural 
activity was on. 


One small patch was flooded, with transplanting yet to be 
done. It was covered with six inches of water, a prelude to the 
actual planting of paddy. We went looking for the land-owner, 
Anand Behera, and asked his permission to enter the field. At 
first he was apprehensive, assuming that we were surveying 
for a road that would pass through his field, or maybe to set 
up an electricity tower. Our explanations confused him more. 
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It was the timely help of Pradip Rout, a resident of the village, 
who worked as a medical superintendent in the nearly Gop 
hospital, which convinced the owner. I’m not sure he quite 
understood why we wanted to stand in his field and take 
photographs; however he was eventually quite happy to let 
us do so. 


His bewilderment turned into sheer amusement at the sight 
of four city slickers, with trousers rolled up, slithering bare- 
foot in his field. In fact, he encouraged us to wallow around 
a good bit, as this would do his field a lot of good. The wet 
and gooey mud needed to be mulched before transplanting, 
and usually a pair of sturdy bullocks is used for this! He 
warned us of leeches and snakes, but riding high with the 
excitement of zeroing in on our first Confluence Point, we 
threw caution to the winds. 


In the east lay full-grown paddy fields surrounded by banana 
plantations. The houses on the village border lay covered with 
a thick growth of coconut trees on the west. The path to the 
village was to the south, and a wide expanse of rice fields was 
in the north. 


Bingo! Right in the middle of the field, after a bit of to-ing 
and fro-ing, we got the desired zeroes in place. We had to 
indulge in a difficult “Confluence Dance” of sorts to get the 
exact bearings. Our feet would sink a full six inches into the 
muck. With a lot of squelching efforts we would heave one 
foot out, only to sink it again a few inches away. We soon got 
our correct bearings, with the desired zeroes in place. The 
accuracy was within 8.4 metres. In spite of many cotton candy 
clouds above, the eight satellites gave us excellent bearings. 
The elevation was understandably just 6.90 metres as the 
Confluence lies within 10 km from the beautiful sea beach of 
Chandrabhaga. 
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Photographs taken, we made our way to the nearest tube-well 
and washed off the muck stuck to our bodies. The farmer asked 
his son to climb a nearby coconut tree and soon we were treated 
to fresh coconut water- a real god-send, after all the hard work 
put in by us. We took photographs all round, the satisfaction 
of conquering the first GPS writ large on our faces. 


One hour later, we were once again on the road, riding happy 
and amazed by our luck. Against all my pessimistic fears we 
had made it to our first point. We drove on further toward 
Konark as we intended to take the circuitous route back home. 
The Marine Drive road from Konark to Puri hugs the coastline 
for a good ten kilometres. One can see the blue ocean and the 
gentle waves from among the sand dunes, dotted with 
casuarina and cashew trees. Along the way, there were small 
places of stone carvers, descendants of the great craftsmen 
who had done the carvings of the Sun Temple. They still 
worked the way their forefathers had done when they had built 
Konark, with just basic tools. We stopped at a place where 
about twenty craftsmen were working on large blocks of 
Chlorite and Granite. 


The shore temple of Ramchandi is located on a beautiful spot 
on the banks of the Kushabhadra River where it flows into 
the Bay of Bengal. It has the graceful goddess seated on a 
lotus flower. Her temple lies high and strong on the sand dunes 
of the beach. Goddess Ramachandi is also believed to be the 
presiding deity of Konark, some say it is the temple of 
Mayadevi, wife of Surya the Sun God. 


We bypassed the temple town of Puri and drove down home. 
Before we had started, we knew that getting to this Confluence 
would be a reckless adventure because of our lack of planning, 
lack of knowledge and lack of common sense. Now, after it 
was successfully over, we were excited and thrilled. 
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Massive ! Breathtaking ! Magnificent ! Awesome ! Ancient 
India's gift to world heritage ! The Sun Temple of Konark 
represents about 750 years of history and 100 years of 
conservation. It is a shining example of the culmination of 
Odishan temple architecture. Even in its present state of 
disrepair, it is one of the world’s most stunning examples of 
religious art. Speaking of Konark, Gurudev Rabindranath 
Tagore had said, “Here the language of stone surpasses the 
language of man.” 


Today, no temple bells break the silence of the Sun-god Surya, 
nor priests or devotees chant their prayers in devotion. The 
Sun-temple lies in ruins, slowly crumbling into primeval dust, 
a testimony of a grand artistic vision and an architectural feat 
that could not and did not succeed. 


The atmosphere of sadness and desolation is transformed as 
one comes nearer to the ruined temple. The entire structure is 
covered in sculpture, in relief and in the round. Placed on the 
roof galleries, there are striking figures of comely damsels and 
full blossomed women playing various instruments like the 
drum, cymbal and flute which mutely and eloquently speak 
of a life full of fun and frolic, of music dance and young love. 
Nearer to the ground and at eye level, the temple is adorned 
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with thousands of small scale reliefs reflecting the life of the 
times when it was built in, the parables of the period, mythical 
animals, and figures satanic and divine. As one examines the 
details, the temple no longer seems a ruin, but rather a living 
canvas where the vitality and beauty of a great age are recorded 
for posterity on stone. Every conceivable motif and subject 
known to the human mind in those times has been carved 
with minute precision. There are vivid descriptions of the court 
of King Narasimhadeva, the gods that he worshipped, his 
hunting expeditions, his battles, elephant trapping etc. There 
are various scenes depicting the construction of the temple; 
workers dragging huge stone blocks on rollers, chisellers 
shaping the blocks, sculptors at work and hordes of support 
crews. Punctuating these scenes of the day to day life are 
beautiful women, many of them in provocative poses, a few 
in amorous activity, embracing their lovers. 


The erotic sculptures of Konark has given the temple both 
fame and notoriety. One earnest nineteenth century British 
administrator with Victorian values had contemplated that the 
temple should be demolished because it had a corrupting effect 
upon morals. There have been various mystical and religious 
interpretations of these sculptures, but no definite reason has 
yet been attributed.It is doubted whether those who built the 
temple had any special reasons for the erotic displays. They 
Just stand out from among the scenes of war and worship. 
The lusty gusto of these figures speak of the hand and minds 
of those who wielded the hammer and chisel, the artists who 
loved their art and the good things of life. 


Built by King Narasimhadeva I in the 13th century, Konark 
was carved as a colossal chariot for Surya, the Sun God. Surya 
was a popular deity in India during the Vedic period and was 
depicted in art and sculpture as a dynamically handsome, 
superhuman entity, traversing the heavens in a resplendent 
chariot drawn by seven horses. Yet even with the popularity 
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of this particular image in painted art, the concept of building 
an entire temple in the shape and form of such an 
unsymmetrical scene was breathtakingly original, especially 
during the 13th century, when temple building protocol was 
very rigid. To this day, it is not clearly understood why King 
Narasimhadeva I was inspired to build such an untraditional 
structure with so much extravagance. 


Construction of the huge edifice is said to have taken 12 years. 
Its main temple was 227 feet high before it crumbled, and it 
was much taller than the Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneswar and 
the Jagannath temple at Puri, two other famous temples built 
around the same period. It is believed that 1200 skilled artisans 
and 10,000 workers toiled for 12 long years to come up with 
the masterpiece that is Konark. 


Accentuating its massive size and height, the temple was built 
on top of a high platform meant to represent the base of a 
huge chariot. Twenty-four gigantic wheels of stone were built 
along the sides of these platforms. Today, only one remains 
fully intact. 


The rising tiers of the roof, many still existing today, were 
embellished with larger-than-life musicians and dancers 
celebrating the rising of the Sun God, with sensuous and erotic 
sculpting. On either side of the main entrance, mammoth 
sculptures of elephants and horses represent symbols of 
distinguished royalty and honour. Of the 22 subsidiary temples 
that once stood within the compound, only the Vaishnava and 
Mayadevi shrines remain. An important part of the temple is 
the Natya Mandapa or the dance stage, which exists till today. 


No one knows for sure why the Konark temple disintegrated 
so rapidly in such a relatively short period of time. Various 
theories abound about the collapse of the main temple. Some 
historians are of the view that it was never completed. Percy 
Brown asserted that the temple collapsed even before its 
completion. This theory is however hard to believe. Much 
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speculation has been voiced, and various causes attributed to 
its collapse. It might have been due to a loose foundation, 
settlement or natural catastrophes like cyclones, lightning or 
an earthquake. It is generally agreed that after the temple fell 
into disuse, the damage increased phenomenally and slowly. 


The fact that the decay and collapse was gradual is 
substantiated by A. Stirling, who visited the site in 1825 A.D., 
and later in 1848 A.D. He wrote vivid accounts of the condition 
of the temple. The extant corner of the tower was further 
recorded by James Fergusson in 1837 A.D., who estimated its 
height at 140 to 150 feet. Kittoe, in 1838 A.D., estimated its 
height at 80 or 100 feet. This solitary remnant of the main 
temple collapsed in October 1848 after a strong gale. 
However, in course of time, the main temple collapsed. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra, while visiting the temple in 1868, 
mentioned it as just an “enormous mass of stones studded 
with a few peepal trees here and there”. 


The theory that Kalapahad, a Muslim invader who desecrated 
the Jagannath temple at Puri in 1568, had also attacked the 
Konark temple has historical backing. This too must have 
hastened the ruin of the temple. 


The temple was originally quite close to the seashore and 
its black pagoda was visible for miles to incoming ships. In 
fact, the ancient mariner’s maps used it as a navigation 
point. Over the years, the sea has receded and is about two 
km away today. In 1985, UNESCO declared Konark a 
World Heritage Monument. 


The erotic sculptures on its walls intrigue every visitor. Many 
of them deal with sexual activities, normal and unusual, in 
the frankest possible manner. Wealth is not enough; you must 
also have power. This is the message of a lion overpowering 
an elephant on both sides of the entrance. The main entrance 
is flanked by seven powerful horses pulling the chariot. At the 
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entrance of the main temple (now filled up with sand) is a 
huge black image of the Sun God, positioned precisely to 
receive the first rays of the rising sun every morning. 


The Konark wheel is a famous symbol of not only Odisha, 
but also for India. The State has adopted one of the free- 
standing horses as the State emblem. It symbolizes the mighty 
chariot of Surya with its large profusely ornamented wheels, 
drawn by prancing horses, bringing the blessing of light and 
triumphing over the demons of darkness. Each of these 
intricately sculpted wheels is 12 feet in diameter. Their spokes 
and hub have elaborate carvings, as do the walls. The 
architecture of Konark displays a great understanding of 
astronomy. Drawn by seven horses symbolising each day of 
the week, the mammoth chariot of the Sun God has 24 wheels, 
symbolic for the hours in a day and eight spokes in a wheel for 
each ‘pahar (three hours) in a day. 


Legend has it that the temple was constructed by Samba, the 
son of Lord Krishna. Samba was afflicted with leprosy, and 
after 12 years of penance was cured by Surya the Sun God, in 
whose honour he built this temple. However, historically, King 
Narasimhadeva I built it to commemorate his victory over the 
Muslim invaders. 


It was in December 1900, after Lt. Governor Sir John 
Woodburn visited the place, that efforts were made to restore 
Konark to its original grandeur. By April 1901, the 
Archaeological Surveyor, T. Bloch, had unearthed the 
mammoth structure. The sheer size and splendour of the 
temple and the intricate carvings were once again revealed to 
the world. The immense complex with a huge tower, a prayer 
hall, a dancing hall and an offering hall awed the British, and 
steps were taken to preserve it. The main temple was filled 
with sand to prevent it from collapsing. 


Among the priceless treasures unearthed was a black granite 
slab about 30 feet long, six feet high and weighing 27.5 tonnes, 
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carved with exquisite sculptures of the nava-grahas (9 planets). 
The Imperial rulers thought that this should be best displayed 
in the British Museum in London, and plans were made to 
transport it by sea. They even built a short railway to carry it 
to the seashore to ship it away. It was only the protests of the 
locals that deterred the British and the plan was abandoned. 


In 1924, the Earl of Ronaldshay proclaimed the newly-revealed 
temple to be “one of the most stupendous buildings in India 
which rears itself aloft, a pile of overwhelming grandeur even 
in its decay.” 


The Black Pagoda, created in the ancient Kalingan style of 
architecture, was divided into three major sections, the natya 
mandap (dance hall), jagmohan (porch), and garba griha 
(sanctum sanctorum). A luxuriance of sculptured figures of 
animals, gods, goddesses and erotica cover the outer walls. 
The temple’s 210-ft-tall shikhara (spire) is believed to have been 
one of the highest in India. While the natya mandap and 
Jagmohan are standing today, the principal temple crumbled. 
Only its ruined base can be seen today. 


A marvelous metaphor of time and space, the ancient 
temple is decaying, victim to advancing stone erosion and 
weathering which have blunted the fineness of the carved 
figurines and taken their toll on the soft stone. Salt action, 
wind, humidity, algae and fungal growth have all 
contributed to the damage. Fissures have appeared in the 
walls, stone slabs are breaking off and the stone figures, as 
they erode, have lost much of their pristine beauty. The 
exquisite statues have eroded, chunks of masonry keep 
falling from the 750-yr-old stone chariot, and its intricately 
carved wheels are crumbling. With every stone falling apart, 
with every piece of artistic brilliance hitting the dust, the 
secret mystical world of Konark is fast disappearing. 


In 1906, large-scale plantation of casuarina and poonang trees 
was taken up between the sea and the temple to check the 
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movement of sand-laden winds and to minimize the abrasive 
action of sand-blasting on the monument. These tall trees were 
a good filter for the sand-bearing breeze from the sea, but they 
were destroyed in the super-cyclone of 1999. The authorities 
then planted cashew trees, which are not tall trees and therefore 
offer little protection from the sand particles carried by the 
wind. This has accelerated erosion in the temple. 


No measures for any permanent restoration have yet been 
initiated. The rot is not restricted to the walls of the ancient 
monument. The interior of the jagmohan has been sealed off 
since 1901, when conservation work on the monument was 
seriously taken up for the first time. The walls were shored up 
from the inside and the interior was filled with sand to prevent 
imminent collapse—such was its tenuous state. 


Controversy has dogged attempts to restore the jagmohan. At 
a meeting of experts convened by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, which was also attended by UNESCO 
representatives, Konark was declared a ‘project monument’ 
and 23 recommendations were made for its conservation. 
Foreign experts were of the view that a hole should be drilled 
on the top of the jagmohan so that someone could be lowered 
into it with videography equipment to record the state of the 
interior. Further, they said, the sand filling should be scooped 
out immediately. 


There is, however, no consensus on how exactly to proceed. 
Though the committee finally decided that video cameras and 
temperature recording devices would be inserted through vents 
in the walls to study the interior, no action has been initiated. 
The Archaeological Survey of India claims it cannot go ahead 
with ‘dubious’ repair techniques on the fast-decaying temple 
unless a UNESCO report is submitted. 


One reason why no major steps are being taken is the fear that 
it might lead to the total collapse of the crumbling temple. 
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Testing of the soil and load-bearing capacity of the stones have 
been recently undertaken by the Central Building Research 
Institute (CBRI), Roorkee and the Geological Survey of India. 
There is little co-ordination between the Archaeological Survey 
of India, the State Archaeology Department, and Central 
agencies. The former charges the latter with non-cooperation 
while State officials counter with complaints of high- 
handedness against the Central officials. 


Between accusations and counter-accusations, the condition 
of Konark continues to weaken. The situation remains much 
the same. The Archaeological Survey of India continues to 
suffer from an acute shortage of staff and experts, and faces 
apathy and sloth in policy-making. Acquiring a heritage tag is 
not sufficient by itself; it entails and imposes greater 
responsibility and cultural accountability, but the system that 
exists is hardly responsive to the needs of culture. 


In Konark, the wheels of time have ceased to turn, forgotten 
by the gods and men alike. Its ancient glory, petrified into 
stone, still stretches out its mystic charm to entice people. It 
is a testimony of the daring and artistic sensibility of a race 
that once knew how to live, love, worship and create- in heroic 
proportions. 


In the early years, visiting the temple necessitated the fitting 
put of a small expedition. The only means of getting there 
was on elephant back from Puri, and visitors had to hire tents 
and bearers and it meant a two days march. Till 1965, there 
were no all-weather roads to the place. Bus services operated 
only from November to June. Many foreign tourists took the 
help of the Orissa Flying Club to fly to Konark, as it had a 
small airstrip. A 1960 Fodor’s India Guide had this quip after 
the description of the temple: ‘Go by car or bus, bullock-cart 
or airplane -but go!’ 
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20.00.000 N 85.00.000 £ 
10.3 km West-South-West of Sarankul, Nayagarh 


ayagarh, the district headquarters, was the nearest point 

where accommodation was available. We arrived at this 
one-horse town in the dead of the night and managed to get 
decent rooms in a local hotel. 


Early next morning, we went to Udayapur, a small village near 
Nayagarh, where one can see a living example of an 
individual’s passion and perseverance. The Banchaniddhi 
Pathaghar, the creation of the late Dasarathi Patnaik, is a 
library with 50,000 books, 65,000 magazines, 5000 palm-leaf 
manuscripts, dictionaries in more than 40 languages, old 
newspapers and much more historical paraphernalia that can 
be found even in a modern museum. 


I had met Dasia Aja (as he was popularly known) for the first 
time way back in 1992 at the Utkal University. The tall and 
frail old man was bare-bodied and wore the basic Gandhian 
attire with a red turban. He held a stick in his right hand and 
had a khadi bag slung on his shoulder. This uncommon person 
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was the father of the library movement in Odisha. Even though 
he was a school dropout and came from a humble agricultural 
family, he took on a mission to create his unique library and 
museum in a small village of Odisha. He had been inspired by 
the founder of the Benares Hindu University, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who had built up the great institution with 
small donations. I too had contributed my mite to Dasia Aja 
and promised to visit him at his museum someday. However 
this had never happened during his lifetime, and I now intended 
to redeem the promise I had made years ago. 


Dasia Aja had started collecting and reading books at the age 
of 45. His passion made him go all over Odisha with his khadi 
bag and he would beg for books or magazines from all sources. 
He would ask for small donations of ten paisa for the cause. 
This earned him the popular sobriquet of ‘Dasa Paisara Raja 
Dasia Aja’. In the next four decades, by his sheer determination 
and earnestness, he built up a massive collection of books and 
printed material, along with antiques, art, artifacts and 
memorabilia. Anything with even a remote historical value 
would find its place in his museum. 


So big is his collection that it is now housed in three separate 
places, namely the Banchhanidhi Pathagara, Sri Aurobinda 
Sangrahalaya and the Jadumani Sahitya Sansada. 


Besides books, there are exceptional items like the radioactive 
soil from Hiroshima after the nuclear holocaust, a fragment 
of the Berlin Wall, fossils of dinosaurs and other extinct 
species, samples of rocks, cannons and swords, medieval 
armoury pieces and various other knick-knacks that can keep 
a visitor engrossed for hours. A visit to the place fills one with 
awe and wonderment. 


Dasharathi Pattanaik died in 1997, but this museum and 
library, tucked in a small corner of rural Odisha, has become 
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a source of inspiration for future generations. The sheer will- 
power and missionary zeal of this half-clad peasant is an 
inspiration for many. 


We spent a good two hours there and would have happily 
stayed back for the day but for the Confluence hunt. We 
drove towards Sarankul, the road from Nayagarh being 
excellent. We had also taken along a motorcycle for better 
maneuverability. The small village of Sarankul is the abode 
of Lord Shiva, and the Ladubaba temple stands right by 
the side of the road with a big tank adjoining it. The crisp 
morning air was invigorating and energizing. It had rained 
the previous night and there was a certain thrill in splashing 
through the small puddles on the road by whizzing over 
them at a fast pace. 


There was greenery all around, the farmers were ploughing 
their fields with oxen and urging them on with a sing-song 
chant. Women were washing clothes in the roadside streams 
and bathing their children. I climbed onto the roof of our SUV, 
Garmin in hand, and took photographs. There was picture 
postcard scenery all around, the green fields, the hills on the 
horizon, the peaks of which disappeared into the small fluffy 
white clouds, the trees by the roadside which formed a canopy 
over the road. 


We soon reached a point where the distance reading gradually 
began increasing, signifying that we were going away from 
the Confluence. We stopped at a filling station in the village 
Kadalibandha and parked our vehicle there. 


The GPS indicated that the Confluence lay 350 metres from 
the point at the base of a small bald hill. Dilip and I scoured 
the roadside for a path leading into the forest. About 100 metres 
to the north, we found a narrow strip with animal tracks. Closer 
inspection revealed a few footmarks and cycle treads. We 
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steered the motorcycle down the road and tried negotiating 
the meandering strip, but could only drive for around 80 
metres. We soon had to dismount and leave the mobike against 
a tree and trudge our way through the dense foliage which 
was like a solid wall. We had come armed only with the GPS 
as this was supposedly a recce mission, to find a route that the 
others would follow. 


The previous night I had tried explaining to the team the reason 
for our visit, but most of what I said went over their heads. 
They had a lurking suspicion of some ulterior motive. In fact, 
one of the locals said that the Maoists, who laid siege to the 
town a few months earlier, killed 14 policemen and took away 
a whole cache of arms, had taken this way out. The local people 
believed that most of the ammunition had been dumped 
around the area, possibly buried to be retrieved later when the 
heat had subsided. Deep within, they had doubted my 
intentions, and had come along only to ascertain why we were 
visiting a vague spot in the forest. 


We made slow progress through the morass of branches and 
thorns, going around in circles. It was soon evident that we 
could only penetrate the dense jungle shrubs with the help 
of machetes. The Confluence could only be reached by 
slashing through the close-packed foliage of the jungle, which 
consisted of sharp thorns, branches that lashed our skin, and 
almost no tracks. 


However, the GPS showed the Confluence to be only 120 
metres away, pointing towards a dense clump of trees with a 
lot of man-size undergrowth. We thought it better to retrace 
our steps and make it back to the road, and then look for 
another approach. 


We reached the place where we had kept the motor cycle. The 
GPS reading showed that the Confluence Point was only 90 
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metres to the west. With a lot of difficulty we managed to 
turn the bike around, I sent Dilip away with instructions to 
get the others along with the cameras. I also asked him to 
borrow a few machetes and axes (koturi and tangia, in local 
parlance) from the nearby village. 


Left all alone, I realised how silent the forest was. The silence 
was soon punctured by the sound of chirping crickets, a bull- 
frog croaked nearby, and dogs barked in the distance. The 
woodcutters, who entered the forests for firewood, were usually 
accompanied by mongrels that warned them of any wild 
animals in the vicinity. 


After nearly an hour, my patience ran out, and I too began 
walking out of the forest. The path looked different from the 
one we had taken while entering, but I took the sun as a 
reference point and went westwards. Soon I could hear noises 
of vehicles on the road, and suddenly the forest gave way to a 
clearing, not very far from where we had ventured in. 


I had hardly stepped onto the road, when I heard the sound 
of our SUV coming towards me. The boys had taken some 
time in getting the implements, and had arranged a pair of 
evil-looking machetes, a small axe and some thick bamboo 
sticks. We took fresh bearings, the GPS showed the Confluence 
to be around 160 metres from where we were. We stopped 
150 metres from the Odogaon fire station (why a fire station is 
there in a jungle remains unexplained) and embarked on a 
straight line route, slashing our way through. The bamboo 
sticks were quite useful as we thrashed the shrubs around and 
flattened them to the ground. After all five of us had walked 
over them, they remained horizontal, although a few obstinate 
ones gradually stood up again. 


The walk was characterised by dense vegetation. The shielding 
effect of trees caused the GPS unit to ‘freeze’ because it could 
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not receive enough satellite signals, making heading in the right 
direction difficult. Within 80 metres of the Point, the (now 
un-frozen) GPS direction indicators became less reliable, as, 
just with all such units, they need a period of smooth travel 
in one direction, in order to give a bearing. This was impossible 
in this terrain. Instead, the unit was now switched to show 
actual latitude and longitude figures, requiring mental 
calculations to know in which direction to proceed. 


We soon reached a small clearing which seemed the only tamed 
patch for miles around. The Confluence was right next to a 
small mango tree. In fact, when we hugged the tree, we got 
the correct bearings. The GPS was getting response from only 
five satellites. However, we soon managed to hack our way to 
zero out the coordinates, and have an error of just 13 metres. 


There was a small tabletop bald hill to the north. The south 
was scrubland that terminated at the road. In the east stood a 
short banyan tree, and on the west too scrubland stretched 
from the edge of the clearing. 


We were suddenly assaulted by the stench of decaying flesh, 
and Dilip hinted that a hyena’s den could be nearby. This 
made most of our group pack up fast. Sahil soon discovered 
a path from the edge of the clearing and the distance back 
to the road was done in less than 10 minutes. Large wedge- 
tailed eagles swooped low and landed somewhere just 
behind the trees. 


Our feet and legs bore many scratches and our clothes were 
dirty and dusty. Itching brambles clung to our trousers causing 
a lot of discomfort. However, it was a satisfying morning and 
our trip was all over before noon and we returned to Nayagarh. 
Happily, all the difficulties were quickly forgotten after we had 
taken a shower at the hotel, changed into clean clothes and 
saw the photos of the successful Confluence visit. 
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It was early afternoon, so we decided to visit the nearby small 
town of Khandapada. I had planned a visit to this place as it 
was the birthplace of the greatest astronomer of Odisha, 
Samanta Chandrasekhar, who was born in 1835 to the royal 
family of this little princely state. I had felt that we had an 
obligation to visit the place where the important work, Siddhant 
Darpana, had been written by this astronomer who used only 
his naked eyes to study the stars. We were using an advanced 
GPS for our Confluence hunt, but this great man had used 
basic self-made instruments to observe the planets and stars 
and make detailed calculations with a great degree of accuracy. 
In fact, he was even unaware of the telescope, and his results 
have baffled later-day scholars. 


From his early days, Pathani Samant had shown a keen interest 
in the stars and planets. He observed the varying lengths of 
the shadows of the trees as the day progressed and noted the 
timings of the sun rising and setting. Indian astronomy was 
traditionally linked to astrology, as predictions were made 
based on the positions and movements of the stars and planets. 
His father, who was an astrologer, mistook the young boy's 
interest and taught him astrology. 


The young lad was mystified by the unexplained. He was 
curious to know why the period of days and nights are not 
equal throughout the year, why days are shorter in winter 
and longer in summer, whether life existed on the Moon and 
the planets. 


He was taught the ancient Sidhantic texts, which constituted 
the bible of astrology. The Surya Siddhanta and the Sidhanta 
Shiromani were the two works on which most predictions were 
based. However, Samanta was not sure about the calculations 
in the texts and made his own observational records. He found 
many discrepancies in what was written in these texts, the 
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calculations for sunrise and sunset were not correct. He started 
observing the night sky and accurately recorded the positions 
of the stars and planets. He devised and fabricated simple 
instruments from bamboos and sticks. His improvised 
instruments helped him make measurements of the heights 
of distant objects accurately. He also formulated many new 
mathematical equations for astronomical calculations. 


By the age of 26, Samanta had systemically finished recording 
the results of all his observations. He then set himself to write 
the Siddhantas in the form of slokas in Sanskrit for the next 
eight years. He wrote on palm leaves with a stylus, and his 
famous text is popularly known as ‘Siddhanta Darpana . The 
printing press had not yet arrived in Odisha, hence his work 
remained unknown for the next 30 years. However, this 
maverick scholar’s fame travelled from the small principality 
and many pundits flocked to Khandapada to meet this genius. 
His work was first published in 1899 from Calcutta. Prof. J.C. 
Roy, an eminent scholar, wrote a 60-page introduction to 
Siddhanta Darpana in English in which reflected the life and 
works of Samanta. 


In his monumental work, Samanta Chandrasekhar has composed 
2500 Sanskrit slokas divided into 24 chapters. He had dealt with 
intricate subjects like the movements and true positions of the 
planets. He had mentioned both the geocentric and the 
heliocentric Solar System, an observation which was much ahead 
of its time. He had also made references to gravitational forces, 
much earlier than Newton did. Accurate descriptions of solar 
and lunar eclipses, transits of the planets, occultations, moon 
phases, etc. are found in the Sidhanta Darpana. Pathani Samanta’s 
calculations are still followed to prepare the almanacs in Odisha. 
The Jagannath Panji still acknowledges his contribution in every 
annual edition. The Pathani Samanta Planetarium at 
Bhubaneswar is dedicated to him. 
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Pathani Samanta was not only a great astronomer, but a 
scientist, poet and Sanskrit scholar all rolled into one. The 
British Commissioner of Odisha conferred on him the title 
‘Mahamahopadhyaya during the Darbar held at Cuttack in 
October 1893. 


We looked around and made enquiries, but it was a pity that 
we could not find any suitable memorial to this great genius. 
The government has now planned a science centre and 
observatory here, which will highlight his work. We returned 
to Nayagarh and packed up to get back home. There were a 
lot of interesting places that we could visit on the way back, 
and we wanted to make the most of this Confluence trip. 


Midway to Bhubaneswar, we reached Baghmari and turned 
right to visit the hot spring of Atri. A small complex is located 
amidst the paddy fields and a bubbling well perennially spews 
hot sulphur-rich water which remains at a constant 55 degrees 
Centigrade. The small well has clear water which gurgles and 
coughs out steam. During an earlier visit, I was completely 
cured of a blocked nose by just breathing in the vapour. 


The origin of most of these sulphur springs is deep below the 
earth, and the hot water would scald the skin immediately on 
contact. It has been channelled into a series of bathing tanks 
some distance away, where the water cools down enough to 
make it suitable for a delicious soak. 


The complex is neatly paved and there are tall banyan and 
neem trees surrounding the area. Weaver birds had built 
hundreds of their typically elongated nests in this pristine place, 
and it was indeed a sight for sore eyes. 


There are many legends attributed to this place, the main being 
that the sulphur springs have curative properties. Of all the 
other beneficial properties attributed to it, the one that draws 
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many people is the belief that a dip in the tank cures infertility 
in women. During the holy festival of Makar Sankranti, an 
annual ritual is organised by the nearby Hatakeswar temple. 
Betel nuts are thrown into one of the muddy ponds near the 
hot spring. Infertile women plunge into the tank and seek the 
nuts in the holy spring waters. It is believed that the lucky 
ones who manage to find them get procreative capacities soon. 
A doctor once told me that there is a scientific basis in this 
belief; a half-hour dip in the hot water works wonders on 
blocked fallopian tubes and pelvic inflammatory diseases. 


A dip in the hot sulphur waters does not only cure ailments, it 
is a rejuvenating and refreshing experience. All of us were 
soon dipping into one of the cooler ponds, and a deep sense 
of relaxation spread over both body and mind. The bliss was 
like returning to the womb. The soft flow of the hot water felt 
like a massage at the hands of Mother Nature herself. It was 
getting late and we had another place chalked up, so all of us 
reluctantly dragged ourselves out of the pool, and feeling 
lightheaded, drove on to our last destination of the day. 


Just 10 km from Atri is the village of Kaipadar, where the 
shrine of Bokhari Baba, a Muslim Sufi saint, is a symbol of 
unity between Muslims and Hindus. The drive was on a narrow 
road and soon we could see the beautiful dome, with both a 
chakra and the crescent on the top. 


This shrine has an interesting history. It was in the 17th 
century that Hazrat Syed Jallaludin Bokhari, a Muslim sufi 
saint from Samarkand, stopped at Kaipadar while on his way 
to Puri. The saint was enamoured by the beautiful orchard 
and garden at Kaipadar and decided to go no further. He 
met a Hindu seer who had being doing penance there for 
long and both exchanged their religious ideas. Both preached 
their own religion with an amity that was rare. People from 
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nearby villages flocked to hear their discourses and word soon 
spread far and wide. The king of Puri, Gajapati Ramachandra 
Dev, visited the place and provided land for the construction 
of an ashram. The shrine was built in phases in the 19th and 
20th centuries. 


A stark symbol of religious tolerance and communal harmony, 
Hindu devotees call the shrine as ‘Satya Pira’ and flock there 
in hundreds. A unique feature is that while the priest or khadim 
is a Muslim, the holy offering or ‘Bhog’ is made and sold by a 
Hindu. The flowers that are offered at the shrine too are sold 
by a Hindu. 


Muslim devotees offer a ‘chaddar on an ant-hill inside the 
sanctum sanctorum while Hindus offer flowers. Every 
year, on the 24th day of Ramadan, the Urs Ustav of the 
peer is observed both by Hindus and Muslims. On this day, 
the khadims sprinkle rose water on Baba’s samadhi and 
cover it with a new canopy accompanied by the chanting 
of ‘Haribo! by Hindus and ‘Allah-u-Akbar by Muslims. The 
entire day remains festive with religious fervour. Hindus 
perform ‘Nam Sankirtan’ and Muslims recite the Quran and 
organise qawwalis. 


The piety of this wish-fulfilling peer has spread so far and wide 
that many who cannot come here send their endearments and 
wishes in writing. Hundreds of letters arrive every day, they 
are opened and hung in the verandah. Some of the devotees 
also come in person and write their problems and wishes and 
put them on the walls of the shrine. Once their wishes are 
fulfilled, they come again to offer a chaddar and flowers to 
Bokhari Baba as a thanksgiving gesture. It is believed that if 
the wish of the devotee comes true, then his letter put up on 
the wall falls off by itself. 
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We had reached just after sunset, and spent a good two hours 
there. The dome and its precincts are beautifully lit up in the 
night. The serene and silent atmosphere of the place has a 
calming effect. We too offered a chaddar and wrote a short 
note asking the Baba for his blessings to make our Confluence 
hunt successful. The khadim read out a ‘takreer or prayer on 
our behalf and then brushed us vigorously with a fan made of 
peacock tails. 


The Kaipadar shrine is a place where faith is revitalized and 
devotion to God is reactivated. The worshippers we saw there 
were all praying in silent devotion. I am sure that anyone who 
visits the place will get an experience that is a special spiritual 
awakening. 
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The Black Beauties of Chilka Lake 


My first encounter with them was on a full moon night between 
the villages of Bhusandpur and Mangalajodi. I was living up 
a chenshed dream of spending a whole night during the full 
moon on Chilka lake. The boatman and his assistant had 
punted the little skiff out of the jetty at Mangalajodi and we 
were a good two kilometres from the shore. 


It was then that I saw them. Like some apparition from the 
deep, nearly a thousand pairs of gleaming eyes looked towards 
the boat. As we drew nearer we could hear the splashing about 
and even the crunching sound of chewing. Collectively, the 
buffaloes were like some denizens of the deep, a Loch Ness 
monster that would swallow us, boat and all. 


The boatman was pointing to geese flying in a V-formation 
overhead, but I was more fascinated by these simple creatures 
in the water, the huge expanse they occupied, their glistening 
bodies with massive backswept horns held me spell bound. 


The Chilka buffaloes are endowed with the unique ability to 
enter deep into the salt water of the lake, feed on the vegetation 
growing there, drink the brackish water and remain in the 
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lake for several days together. In fact, they graze on water 
plants which no other creature would touch. This hardy breed 
withstands the marshy environment exceptionally well and is 
raised in the open under the hot sun and heavy rain. The animals 
need no tending and are immune to most diseases that milch 
cattle are prone to. Their daily influx into the lake helps keep 
the shoreline clean and they clear a pathway for the fishing boats 
by eating up the unruly vegetation. These black queens of the 
night are unsung heroines whose importance to the lake and its 
existence has not been acknowledged. 


The benefit of these buffaloes is not confined just to the villagers 
who rear them; they are crucial to the ecosystem of the lake 
itself. Being the largest lagoon in Asia, Chilka supports a fishing 
industry upon which nearly 2 lakh people depend. The brackish 
lake is surrounded by villages on three sides from Palur in 
Ganjam district to Bramhagiri of Puri and through Balugan 
and Bhusandapur of Khurda district. There are numerous 
villages on the edges of Chilka lake where people have been 
rearing this breed of buffaloes for several generations. 


Water buffaloes first appeared in the north-western parts of 
the Indian sub-continent three and a half million years ago.It 
is believed that Chilka's gentle water buffalos were once wild 
creatures. When and where they were first domesticated is 
unknown but probably they were tamed by people in order to 
be used as food.The Chilka water buffaloes are wide with long 
bodies and protruding bellies. They are big-boned animals with 
long legs and a relatively long neck. The head is small and the 
horns have flat surfaces and curve out and upward. When fully 
grown they weigh from 300 to 500 kilograms. Around 95% of 
the world's total water buffalo population is found in Asia, 
with India being the home of half of them. 


These 30,000-0dd pure-bred Chilka buffaloes are key to the 
sustainability of the lake. The manifold ways in which the 
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buffaloes help in maintaining the health of the lake are yet to 
be all discovered. However, it is a known and accepted fact that 
the buffalo excreta and urine increases the phytoplankton which 
is vital for maintaining fish stocks. In fact, the crustaceans of 
the lake, the prawns and crabs, feed on the fibrous excreta which 
is rich in nutrients. But for the buffaloes, the lake would soon 
choke with weeds. In years when the weeds have been 
widespread, there has been a marked reduction in the fish catch 
and also of the migratory bird population. The buffaloes 
certainly help in reducing clogging of the lake. 


The villages around the lake are surrounded by paddy fields, 
small streams, swamps, and grazing lands. In the early 
morning, as smoke drifts overhead, the villagers prepare 
themselves for the day.Some of them go into the lake in the 
boats, others to the fields to plow the land. The buffaloes can 
be seen either returning from their nightly grazing, or making 
their slow way to enter the lake. Considering what an important 
role they play in the sustenance of the area,the villagers have 
a special fondness for the water buffalo and local folklore is 
filled with stories about these animals. 


The presence of the buffaloes also benefits migratory birds. 
While grazing in the lake, they expose the roots of the Bermuda 
grass (Cynodon dactylon), which many of the birds eat. The 
symbiotic relationship that the birds have with the buffaloes is 
visible as most of them can be seen riding on their backs, and 
lose no opportunity to grab and peck off any exposed insect 
or root pulled up by the buffaloes. 


Apart from its milk, farming and transportation, the dung of 
the buffaloes is useful as fertiliser and fuel. The dried buffalo 
dung patties are used both as fuel and manure by the 
villagers. The dung is dried and shaped into patties which are 
then burnt to produce heat. I saw the village blacksmith too 
using it in his smithy. Besides the lake vegetation,the buffaloes 
eat a variety of leaves and grass; hence their dung is composed 
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of many combustible fibers. The villagers gather the dung and 
mix them with dried leaves. The patties are stuck on the wall 
to dry in the sun. In good weather they dry in 3-4 days and are 
then collected and stored near the kitchen to provide fuel for 
cooking. This way the buffaloes convert the elements of water 
into fire. How much fuel wood it saves is anybody's guess, the 
dung patties have greatly helped in reducing deforestation. 
Buffalo manure is an excellent alternative to chemical-based 
fertilizers and is used in food crops and vegetable gardens. 


The buffalo's legendary strength is another benefit to the 
villagers. A large portion of the farm power comes from this 
‘living tractor.’ During the plowing season they are forced to 
toil long hard days while their owners' plow with strength and 
patience. The buffaloes are helped in their work by their strong 
flat hooves which allow them to walk through the sticky mud 
of rice fields for long periods. In early times, their shoulder 
blades were used a spades and on plows. Man and beast are in 
perfect harmony, their livelihoods intertwined.Dependable and 
docile, the Chilka buffalo ploughs, harrows, and pulls cartloads 
weighing several quintals. I saw a buffalo cart laden with a 
sizable boat that must have weighed at least a ton being taken 
to the jetty at Mangalajodi. 


The splashing about of these gargantuan creatures also helps in 
oxygenating the waters, which is vital for the abundant growth 
of fish. One has to see the animals in action to realise how they 
churn the water as they make their way into the lake. 


I encountered a large herd on the high bank of the lake. The 
big black beauties, their udders swollen with milk, rolled their 
pale blue eyes as I approached them, and then nonchalantly 
walked past almost knocking me into the water. 


The Chilka buffaloes have been reared under an elaborate 
system of management since ages. No shelters are required 
for them. Even during hot summers and heavy rains, the 
buffaloes take shelter under the trees on the shores of the lake 
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away from the villages.These buffaloes live only off the lake, 
grazing without any cattle feed supplementation; they do not 
eat even straw or grass. Buffalo are capable swimmers and often 
cross deep water in search of better grazing.They live entirely 
on the vegetation that grows in the brackish lake. The local 
names of two such grasses that are very much relished by 
these buffaloes are 'Chhera' and 'Pitta'. They even quench their 
thirst with the salty water of the lake. They are sent into the 
lake in the late evening and brought back next morning for 
milking which is done only once a day. The animals remain on 
the shore and at the outskirts of the village until late afternoon. 
Chulka buffaloes are docile in nature and are kept in the open 
throughout the year without even tethering. 


Their unusual feeding habits makes the Chilka buffalo a zero- 
investment source of income with just a little labour. The 
vegetation of the lake sustains them and they require no 
additional feed nor a place to shelter. In general, they do not 
require any medication and their life span and mortality is 
comparatively better than other breeds. The buffalo keepers 
practice traditional animal healing methods using locally 
available medicinal plants. 


The only drawback is that the milk yield is abysmally low, 
only about 2 litres per day, which is the lowest among all the 
breeds. However, the milk has certain distinctive qualities. The 
milk, and particularly curd made from it, can remain fresh for 
a week. Perhaps, due to the high salt content in the animal's 
diet, the milk is not only tasty but can be kept at room 
temperature for days. These buffaloes have even found 
mention in the holy texts. The legend of Dahikhia at 
Manikpatna near Satapada is an important part of the 
Jagannath cult. It is claimed that the Lord and his brother 
Balabhadra were fed curds (dahi) by a local woman named 
Manika, and a temple stands today at the place where she is 
supposed to have done so. 
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The recent attempt of the Animal Husbandry Department to 
increase milk productivity by crossbreeding the Chilka 
buffaloes with the higher-yielding Murrah buffalo will mean 
the extinction of this unique and pure breed. The Veterinary 
Department has been cross-breeding selective herds for the 
last few years. They are using the artificial insemination route, 
and have chosen a few villages for the experiment. The hybrid 
calves have grown up and yield more milk, but the crossbreed 
buffaloes are unable to feed in the lake. 


I saw some herds of buffaloes drinking their reflections in the 
lake. In every herd there were a few that stood apart on the 
sand banks and small high ground islands that dot the lake. 
My boatman told me that these were the hybrid ones and were 
always reluctant to go into the water. 


I met Gopal Behera, a villager who owns 25 buffaloes. Yes, he 
had been very happy when the Veterinary Extension Officer 
had come from Tangi and promised them free artificial 
insemination to get progeny with an increased milk yield of 
5 litres. Five of his buffaloes had been successfully inseminated 
and had calved. However he now rues the day. He told me 
that the hybrid buffaloes do not go into the lake; they have to 
be fed hay and grass. The yield is never more than 3 litres. The 
cross-breeds are prone to parasitic diseases, have runny noses 
and need medication quite often. These cross breed-buffaloes 
have to be provided with shelter during the night and require 
feed and medication. The management and feeding practices 
of these buffaloes are significantly different from those of the 
pure Chilka buffaloes. 


As the number of pure-bred buffaloes declines, the reduction 
in grazing in Chilka lake will lead to unchecked growth of 
weeds and plants and the lake could be clogged, affecting the 
fish population on which so many local people depend for 
their livelihood. This biodiversity of this unique buffalo 
germplasm should be preserved, maintained and improved for 
the benefit of the people, or it would soon become extinct. 
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MALIGAM 


19.00.000 N 83.00.000 £ 
7.7 km North-East of Maligan, Koraput 


A Confluence Point was in Koraput, one of the most 
scenic and enthralling districts in Odisha. Kashi and I 
left Bhubaneswar in the evening by train and reached 
Vizianagram late in the night. Onwards to Jeypore was by a 
shared taxi, a trip I always looked forward to, as it is an 
adventure of sorts to do the stretch at night. The trip up the 
Salur Ghat with its winding twists and turns keeps one’s nerves 
on edge. We had deliberately planned this itinerary as we 
wanted to visit Deomali, the highest point in the State, which 
lies enroute. We stopped at Salur for some time, and reached 
Pottangi as dawn was just breaking over the horizon. 


The road marker pointing to the highest point in Odisha is 
just a couple of kilometers after Pottangi. The roadside bus 
stop at the village of Kundali is where we took a right turn. 
Amidst rich scenic beauty of evergreen forests — Deomali, at 
5,486 feet above sea level stands in unrivalled glory as the tallest 
hill. Coming close to the foot of the hill, one looks up at the 
lofty sky-kissed peak. It is also the tallest peak of the entire 
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Eastern Ghats, part of the Chandragiri-Pottangi mountain 
system. Surrounded by deep green forest, the peak is rich in 
flora and fauna. This hill range is rich in minerals such as 
bauxite, limestone and gemstones. Deomali is dotted with 
brooks and deep valleys, and inhabited by tribes like Khonds, 
Parajas, Bhumia, Malis and Bhotras. 


There was a nip in the early morning air, and it was exhilarating 
t> be on the top of the highest peak in the state. Our handy 
Garmin gave us the co-ordinates as 18°40’'3"N 82°58’59"E 
and the altitude as 1674 metres, which was in line with what 
was mentioned onthe small signboard put up there. We stood 
and watched the sunrise and then went forth to Koraput which 
is about 30 kilometres further away. 


As we crossed Koraput on our way to Jeypore, I switched 
on the Garmin which indicated that the Confluence was a 
good 36 km from the town. We had decided to make base 
camp at Jeypore, which was a further 25 km away. The 
friendliest hotel of Odisha, named ‘Hello Jeypore’, waited to 
welcome us. After an early breakfast, we arranged transport, 
and armed with our equipment, left for the Confluence which 
we intended to visit before the evening. We had planned to 
visit another Confluence at Hatigam the next day, so we 
intended to finish with Maligam on that day itself. 


We crossed the district headquarters of Koraput by early 
afternoon and drove on towards Laxmipur on NH 463. This 
was a well-researched Confluence. We had studied the maps 
for days. About 25 km from Koraput we turned left, in 
accordance with the direction finder of our GPS. We drove 
on for another seven kilometres on a road that skirted the edges 
of a small range of hills. We reached the village of 
Kanjhariguda where, on enquiring, were told that we had 
missed the turn to Maligam a couple of kilometres back so we 
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retraced our way. There was a small sign of a water harvesting 
project and a rough road that led towards the base of a hill. 


No human habitation was in sight, and we persuaded the car 
driver to venture forth. The shrubs grew high on both sides of 
the road, and it became more and more rough. After about three 
kilometres we decided to call it a day, as the Confluence Point 
still lay a good 9.8 km away. The driver refused to go any further 
as the undercarriage of the car struck the boulders lying on the 
road. With great difficulty we manoeuverd and reversed the car 
to reach Kanjhariguda village once again. A small crowd of 
curious onlookers soon gathered around us. On my laptop I 
showed the inquisitive villagers the Google earth imagery of 
the area and asked them to locate a small group of tin-roofed 
houses, which lay 2 km west of the Confluence and was clearly 
discernible on the Google earth images. Soon we had a plethora 
of suggestions and directions. There were arguments, counter- 
arguments and the village postmaster and school teacher nearly 
came to blows accusing each other of misdirecting us. 


By now it was late afternoon, and storm clouds were gathering 
on the horizon towards Koraput. We decided to return and 
come back the next day on a motorcycle, as the terrain was 
not suitable for any other mode of transport. 


With an air of disappointment, we returned to Jeypore and 
tried to find a motorcycle for the next day. Late in the night 
we managed to contact an old friend who worked as a 
pharmacist in the local hospital, and he readily agreed to lend 
us his bike for the day, as it happened to be a Sunday and he 
was off duty. 


We did a thorough study of the 1980 Survey of India 1: 25000 
toposheet and tried to locate the shortest path. The Google 
earth image was recent, but the terrain was such that no path 
could be detected even under magnification. 
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With a lot of trepidation, we set out the next morning and 
drove on towards the Confluence. The day was crisp and cold, 
making perfect walking weather. It was a Sunday morning, 
and the tribal Christians were making their way to the small 
churches that dotted the various settlements and hamlets. They 
were appropriately dressed in their Sunday best, decked in 
brightly coloured sarees, with flowers stuck in their well-oiled 
hair. The little children walked along with the adults, dressed 
in neat garments, with eager expectations of the Sunday service 
that lay ahead. It was a tranquil, placid and joyous sight, and 
it was hard to believe that just a few weeks earlier the area had 
been rocked by communal violence in which many churches 
had been razed and people killed. 


Just after Jeypore, we passed a roadside cemetery where we 
saw quite a few headstones on fresh graves. Curiosity made 
me stop to read them, and it was disheartening to learn that 
they were victims of the recent communal clash. Both Kashi 
and I offered a silent prayer to the departed and continued on 
our way to do some serious Confluence hunting. 


We stopped for a hurried tea and breakfast at Koraput and 
soon reached Kanjhariguda. Some sort of consensus seemed 
to have happened overnight between the postmaster and the 
school teacher, and this time we were given clear-cut directions 
on the approach to be taken. 


We pleaded for someone to guide us, at least halfway, but the 
recent communal clashes had resulted in a lot of insecurity 
among the locals. Nobody agreed to accompany us to the 
Confluence. 


We left most of out equipment with the village headman, and 
carrying just our Garmin and cameras we drove towards 
Maligam. Soon, we crossed the point from where we had 
returned the previous day, and reached the village. Maligam 
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was a Small hamlet of around 100 dwellings with a government 
minor irrigation scheme located nearby. However, all along 
the way, we had seen broken-down culverts, caved-in 
causeways and small irrigation canals which were dry. The 
intended scheme was most likely a failure. 


We crossed Maligam and somehow managed to keep the 
motorcycle on the track for another two kilometres. I had my 
right arm behind me, holding onto the back of the motorbike 
to keep myself steady on the bumpy track. At one point, the 
path suddenly gave way to a steep ravine at the bottom of 
which lay a small river. There was no way we could have taken 
the motorcycle across, so we chose a clump of dense foliage 
and hid it there. We forded the Debagarh river, and climbed 
up the other bank. From here onwards we tried our best to 
keep a straight line approach to the Confluence, but the terrain 
of dense forest was just too much to handle. The river once 
again snaked its way across our path. 


The second river crossing was quite risky. The current was 
rapid, with the blunt-edged stones on the river bed offering us 
no stable foothold. Kashi was the swimmer among us, and 
he had to carry the cameras, our shoes, and the Garmin , keep 
them on the far bank and then come back to hold my hand 
and guide me across. Any small slip would have resulted in 
being carried by the fast-moving waters to the next jagged rock. 


As the river-bed was full of rough gravel, I decided to keep my 
shoes on- a decision 1 later regretted. We crossed the river three 
times before we reached a small plateau from where the 
Confluence was just 1.5 kilometres. Undaunted and 
undeterred, we kept walking forward, trying to get closer to 
the point. 


We passed the quaint Kondh villages of Bastarbandh, Jhirjhira, 
Maliabaunsa and Matarigurha. These were small hamlets of 
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about a dozen houses each. We walked through the fields that 
wound up and down hills and valleys. The rivers meandered 
their way amid the small hills. 


We rested for a while, soaking in the fascinating picture- 
postcard scenery. The Murani river was like a silver ribbon, 
streaming its way among the small hills. The river had been 
clearly marked on the topographical map we were carrying. It 
was a very satisfying feeling to relate the cartographic 
metaphors with reality on the ground. 


We saw a few persons on the distant hill, and waved to them. 
They came towards us, and we saw that they were tending 
goats. Soon we were in the company of Kumuti Jani, Sadan 
Saunati and Ani Mandinga and their 20 goats. They were from 
the nearby Khond hamlet of Kaliajhalla. They were a friendly 
bunch, and were eager to know why we were there. They asked 
us if we were a survey team that had come to see if a bridge 
could be built over the river. The told us how difficult it was 
for them and their cattle in the monsoons. They are marooned 
for a good three months every year, as, when the river is in 
spate there is no way they can go across. 


After the much-needed rest, we started for the Confluence 
which presumably lay on the far bank of the Murani River. 
We trudged to the river bank, but the Point was a good 20 
metres away, somewhere in the middle of the river. It was here 
that we realised how outdated the Survey of India map was, 
as the river had altered its course by at least 30 metres since 
the area was last surveyed. The only way to reach the Point 
was to wade through thigh-deep water, but the swift current 
worried us. Kashi made the first attempt and tested the waters. 
We asked our new-found friends to go a few metres 
downstream and watch out in case we slipped and were swept 
off our feet. Just 30 feet away from the Confluence, the river 
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dropped three metres over rocks, a small waterfall which 
foamed and frothed its way downstream. 


After putting whatever safety measures we could in place, we 
ventured into the water and began the confluence dance to get 
the exact bearings. The Confluence was at a point exactly in 
the middle of the river, where there was knee deep water. The 
sheer joy of getting the zeroes in place after all the difficulties 
we had encountered was a relief. We stood in the turgid waters, 
Garmin in hand, clicking away photos at random. I sloshed 
my way back to the bank, took my shoes off, and then waded 
once again to the Confluence Point. The little eddies and 
whirlpools in the water dislodged the small pebbles and gravel 
underfoot, resulting in a tingling sensation which rose straight 
from the soles of my feet up the spine and on to the cortex. It 
was a real soothing and refreshing confluence therapy that 
helped calm the nerves. 


East of the Confluence, across the high river bank lay small 
hillocks. A tall tree with three sets of tufted branches could 
also be seen. In the west, beyond the contoured rocks was a 
large hill. Some plantation had been done in the high reaches, 
but their yield was poor due to the goats that grazed on 
whatever they could find. North of the Confluence was a 
terraced hill, where the hardy Kondhs had planted paddy. The 
view to the South too was of a tall hill. 


We took photographs, and then began the walk back. Our 
Khond friends escorted us till the place where we had parked 
our motorcycle. This was to be the highest confluence in the 
state. We were tired and exhausted, having covered more than 
15 kilometres in five hours. The trip back was uneventful, and 
we soon reached our base and collected our gear from the 
headman. Both of us sped to Koraput as the only train to 
Bhubaneswar left at 7 p.m. The rain clouds opened up on the 
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way, and we were drenched to the skin. I’ve never—even at 
birth— been wetter in my life. Our clothes clung to us, the 
temperature in the lowlands was comfortably warm—even a 
bit balmy. 


We just managed to crawl into the railway station five minutes 
before the train was to leave. We somehow got the sympathy 
of the train conductor who gave us two berths. After changing 
into dry clothes and having settled down, I deemed the ten- 
hour odyssey a success, and despite the blisters on my feet, 
considered the trip as one of the most wonderful of the 
confluence visits we had undertaken. What a day! 1,350 km 
for the whole trip; train, car, motorcycle and 15 kilometres of 
trudging through uneven and untrodden paths. 19N 83E was 
finally ours !!! 
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Encompassed by green hills of the Eastern Ghats on all sides, 
Jeypore is a small sugar bow! town of Odisha's Koraput district. 
The climate of the town is salubrious around the year, with 
the cloud cover ever present, ringed as it is by the hills all 
around. It is a historical city, full of ancient temples and the 
imposing Fort of the former King Bikram Dev whose dynasty 
had ruled for nearly two centunes.There are palaces, ancient 
temples, old houses and a big tank called the Jagannath Sagar, 
which was built by the king for storing water for the townsfolk. 


The drive on the curvy mountainous road which connects it 
to the nearby district headquarters of Koraput mesmenses one 
with the scenic beauty of the ever present clouds, the tall teak 
trees and the many shades of green that blend with the foggy 
mysterious ambience. 


Jeypore is the business hub for the district. Due to its proximity 
to the neighbouring districts of Andhra Pradesh and 
Chhattisgarh, it has a diverse cultural mix with a significant 
number of people who speak different languages- Odia, Telegu, 
Hindi and Bengali, besides the local tribal dialects. 


Most visitors to the town prefer making the trip by day, as 
night travel on this less travelled road is generally avoided, 
The first visible sight of the town unfolds on the last curve on 
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the descending road. As the descent is made, the twinkling 
lights seen from the break in the low black clouds gradually 
transform into this quaint sleepy town. 


The city has one main street, which starts from the Bus Stand 
and culminates at the old Fort of the former King. There are 
lanes, which take up from the main street to the different 
sections where the populace live. Most of the houses are old 
and were built at the turn of the last century. 


The main street is lined with businesses, shops, eating houses 
and the sidewalks with their street side tea stalls, and vegetable 
and fruit sellers. There is the usual endless procession of 
motorcycles, most carrying a passenger, a woman dressed in 
her weekend best riding side-saddle. The cacophony of buses, 
jeeps, autos and cyclists dodging their way between the side 
stalls that cover nearly half the road and the iterant butls and 
cows who roam about freely or squat in the middle of the 
road, ruminating patiently, is typical of any small Indian town. 


There are always sprinklings of adivasis who trek down from 
the hills to sell mushrooms, wild nuts or the stunted vegetables 
that they grow on the hillsides. Occasionally, one can even see 
a few Bondas, the fierce tribals, decked up in the colourful 
beads, their hair rolled up and bunned on one side of the head, 
making their way through the crowds with lost expressions on 
their faces. 


The Bus Stand, which is the hub of all activities in the town, is 
in the far corner of the main street. It is here where all the 
buses from up state and the neighbouring states arrive, buses 
of all shapes, new and old. Buses with place names like 
Sunabeda, MV 69, Motu, Koraput, Rayagada, Vizianagram 
and Jagdalpur are found throughout the day, but the new sleek 
buses, which make the trip from Bhubaneswar, can be seen 
only in the morning and evenings. 


It is this place from where Padmanabh Nayak's morning starts 
each day. He is present with his horse drawn mail cart at the 
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crack of dawn, waiting for the buses to arrive from all over. 
They come trickling in, disgorging the weary passengers, the 
first timers giving curious glances to the mail cart. The duff 
brown mail bags with the bright red India Post logos inscribed 
on them, stacked in the end portion of the bus or on the roof, 
are unloaded by the ever present postal mail guards and piled 
up by the side of the road. Padmanabh determines when a 
cartload has accumulated, and then starts the process of 
loading the cart. The mailbags are sorted by their weight and 
size and then neatly stacked in the cart. The mail guard checks 
them with the accompanying manifest, ensures that the seals 
are intact and then gives Padmanabh the permission to 
proceed. One of the mail assistant jumps on the mailbags and 
sits atop and the first sortie of the day to the Railway Mail 
Service sorting room begins. 


The first trip is generally relaxed, as there is hardly any traffic 
on Main Street. The cows and bulls have not yet vacated their 
vantage positions on the road, bleary eyed children trudge 
wearily with their heavy schoolbags, the eating joints have just 
lit the charcoal fires in their stoves, the smoke from these 
hanging low in the cool morning air, and the vegetable sellers 
are just beginning to set up shop. Padmanabh cracks his whip, 
sending the horse into a canter. The trip takes him past the 
Police Station, the Municipality office, the College, the Boys 
hostel, the Head Post Office, the Marsh Choultry, the Revenue 
Office until he finally reaches the mail sorting room. 


The three-kilometer trip to the sorting room, which is at the 
other end of Main Street, takes a good half hour. Sitting on 
his high seat, atop the loaded mailbags, Padmanabh looks 
down at the people going about the work. The temperamental 
natures of his horses are well known, and people generally 
give his cart a wide berth, allowing him to make his way easily 
among the throngs. 


Padmanabh maneuvers the cart and backs it at the entrance 
of the Railway Mail Service building. The sorting office is an 
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old two-storied building right opposite the entrance to the 
ex-king’s fort and palace. The building was originally the 
Kotwali, or the guardroom, as it was right opposite the 
imposing 40-foot main entrance of the Fort. It has been rented 
out to the postal department by the reclusive queen who stays 
in the palace. 


After the cart is positioned, there is hurried and hectic activity 
at the sorting office as the mailbags have to be unloaded and 
then the outward mail loaded to catch the early buses. The 
bus drivers are an impatient and surly lot, and will not wait a 
minute longer than their timed departure. The mail is thus 
carried at least eight times a day, back and forth, except for 
Sundays when only two trips are made. The heightened 
activity at the sorting room peters off during midafternoon, 
and Padmanabh unhitches his horse of the day and rides it 
home leaving the cart at the post office. The horse is bareback 
ridden to his small hut in the slum where he lives with his 
mother and wife. 


The horse is fed and groomed and let free to graze in the nearby 
field. Padmanabh then goes looking for his other horse, which 
will be hitched to the cart for the rest of the day. He has two 
horses, named Budhoo and Sania, both of uncertain and 
indeterminable mixed descent, probably Kathiawari of Central 
India interbred with the Manipuri breed. 


This has been the routine way of life for four generations of 
Padmanabh Nayak's family. His great grandfather had been 
given the royal assignment of carrying the mail by the erstwhile 
king of Jeypore and since the last ninety years, four generations 
of his family has been doing this work. Even after the abolition 
of the princely states, the postal department kept on using the 
tonga for carrying the mail as it was convenient and cheap. 
India Post simply did not realise that this was the only place 
where the tongas was still being officially used in the country. 


Padmanabh is a small town man, caught up in the agony of 
existence, his own and his family's, a man who has sacrificed 
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his present and his future for the sake of the past. He belongs 
to the breed of maverick individuals, for whom the quote "the 
meek shall inherit the earth" is very appropriate. In spite of 
all adversities, he still maintains a family tradition that was 
set by his great grandfather, and in spite of all odds, he still 
trudges through and ekes out a meagre living from a job that 
he and his family has being doing since his living memory. 


Most of the inhabitants of this small city would describe 
Padmanabh as an uncouth alcoholic, who gets punch drunk 
from the morning and meanders his way through the day, 
carrying the mail for the post office in his ramshackle and 
creaky one horse cart. He is a very familiar sight, and a 
character who is known to everyone in the place. 


In the course of the many trips he makes to the bus stand, he 
stops to listen to people, who either call him a no good drunk 
and enquire whether he has had his morning tipple, or ask about 
his health and the health of his horses. They usually pass their 
judgment on the overloaded mail cart and express their doubt 
whether he would make it to the bus stand in one piece. This is 
not without reason, as the overloaded mail cart frequently breaks 
down, and Padmanabh can be heard hurling invectives, 
swearing and cursing the Post office mandarins and calling them 
names that he would not dare use even for his horses. 


Everybody knows him and identifies with him. The maul horse 
cart has been in the living memories of all the citizens of this 
small place. 


Why does Padmanabh do a job that is not remunerative? Why 
does the Post office, which boasts of modernising all its 
services, still carry the mail in the horse drawn Tonga? 


It was just plain curiosity, triggered by my phuilatelic interests 
that made me go down to Jeypore to meet the man. I had 
heard of him, tidbits from different sources, small newspaper 
stories and short news clips, where the fact that the mail was 
still carried by a horse drawn cart was the point that was 
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emphasised. Little mention was given to the human face that 
undertook the work. It was more of a horse story. The week 
that I spent with him, going about on his Tonga, loading and 
unloading the mailbags, and being drawn into his and his 
family's lives was an experience which was very soul stirring. 


I discovered the different perspectives of Padmanabh, his 
family members, the post office, the community and citizens 
of Jeypore. His was not a story of man animal relationship, 
tradition versus modernity, modern postal history or of 
crumbling family and social values, but it was rather a human 
interest story which speaks of one man's determination to live 
life on a path set by his forefathers, his frustrations at the 
metamorphosing word where his mettle remains unchanged, 
the bleak uncertainness and chill penury which has driven him 
to drunkenness and despair, and a state where there is no silver 
lining behind the dark clouds that loom on his life's horizon. 
Padmanabh has not chosen this profession by his own choice, 
it is an inheritance that he is forced to carry forth. 


He complained that he was being paid a pittance and could 
not make ends meet. The post office authorities told me that 
Just because his rates were low, they continue with this old 
way or else they would get a mail van. Padmanabh gets paid 
only Rs 250 each day, the horses feed itself costs him Rs 200. 
The horses have to be shod and the only blacksmith charges 
him a good Rs 200 each time the horse shoes are affixed. 
Padmanabh peddles of the worn horseshoes for a tidy amount, 
people buy them as a good luck talisman. 


The mail cart man of Jeypore is an obstinate man who will 
continue carrying the mail, come what may. However, he told 
me that once his horses die, it would be impossible for him to 
replace them as horses are no more found in this part of India, 
and he will certainly not be able to afford buying new horses. 
I wrote to India Post to increase his remuneration such that 
the tradition does not die. Padmanabh and his cart should 
keep rolling on the streets of Jeypore as a sweet romantic 
reminder of a bygone era. 
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19.00.000 N 84.00.000 E 
2.6 km North-West of Gumma, Gajapati 


i i added appeal of this Confluence was the possibility of 
several interesting stops along the way. From 
Bhubaneswar we would have to travel south, parallel to the 
coastline, astride the Chilka lake and the Gopalpur beach. 
Gumma is on the extreme western side of Odisha, perched 
high on the border with Andhra Pradesh. We would have to 
traverse the Mahendragiri Hills of the Eastern Ghats and pass 
by the hot springs of Taptapani, the Tibetan settlement of 
Chandragiri and the ancient town of Paralakhemundi. The 
diversity of abundant nature and the social-cultural milieu that 
we would encounter on this trip filled us with eager 
anticipation. 


We left Bhubaneswar one early morning. There were four of 
us, Kashi, Narayan, our new member Rabi and [. The 
Confluence hunting syndrome was proving to be highly 
infectious, and Rabi too was stricken! He was always puzzled 
whenever he saw us poring over maps and making our 
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strategies for the various Confluences we wanted to visit. On 
this hunt, he insisted that he would come along. 


We took the National Highway 5, driving south, and soon 
reached our first stop. Barkul, which is caressed by the Chilka, 
is about 110 km from Bhubaneswar. We took a left turn from 
the highway to reach the Tourism Department's Panth Nivas. 
Over breakfast, we altered our plans and decided to have a 
short island-hopping trip on the lake. 


Swarming with birdlife, thick with fish and dotted with lush 
green wetlands along its shores, Chilka looks like a vision 
crafted by some imaginative artist from the mists of pre-historic 
times. Chilka is one of Asia’s largest lagoons and the finest 
wetlands on the Indian subcontinent. It has been declared as 
a International Ramsar Site attracting large numbers of aquatic 
birds, the migrants among which are the focus of an intense 
on-going ornithological study. 


During the monsoon, the waters cover about 1,000 sq. km. 
which shrinks to 750 sq. km in the summer. Chilka lake was 
declared a sanctuary in 1972 and later in 1981, declared a 
wetland of international importance under the Ramsar 
Convention. In December 1987, 15.53 sq.km.of the Nalabana 
island was also declared a sanctuary. Years ago, when Chilka 
was a deep and open bay, merchant ships used to drop anchor 
en route to Sri Lanka, Java, Sumatra and Khamboj 
(Cambodia) - the fabled spice lands of the East. There is a 
rich maritime tradition in Odisha’s past, and Chilka figures 
prominently in it. 

The relatively new sandy ridges that now give Chilka its unique 
pear-shape prevent it from being used as a deep draft harbour 
any longer. An interesting 4th century tale about the birth of 
Chilka goes like this: Raktabahu (Red Arm) was believed to 
have travelled across the seas in an armada to plunder the rich 
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and holy town of Puri. But the citizens deserted the town in 
anticipation of the attack. Raktabahu was enraged that his 
effort had proved futile. He directed his fury towards the sea 
that betrayed him. The sea parted to let the army march and 
then returned to smother the entire army in its tides. At the 
point where the sea parted, is the Chilka lake. 


Chilka is home to the only known population of Irrawaddy 
dolphins in India and is one of only two lagoons in the world 
that are home to this species. Interestingly, a recent study has 
confirmed that the population of the species is on the rise, a 
fact that has made many conservationists happy. 


Containing a large variety of fish, the lake provides livelihood 
to thousands of fishermen. Hundreds of small boats sail out 
every day on the lake’s blue expanse in search of mackerel, 
prawn and crabs, the sight providing an insight into the pageant 
of rural India at its colourful best. Most of the boats are 
primitive dugouts, with small canvas sails. Many fishermen 
can also be seen precariously perched on bamboo poles, 
patiently angling for fish with their fishing rods. 


After a lazy breakfast, we hired a motor-boat and put-putted 
our way out of the small harbour. The lake had a cool 
shimmering mist, encircled by hills of the Eastern Ghats all 
along its arching shores. Chilka has distinct moods, and this 
is reflected in the colour that changes with the passing clouds 
and the shifting sun. The water ripples languidly, occasionally 
dancing with a gentle breeze from across the Bay of Bengal. 
The lake was shallow at the time of the year during our visit, 
and the water so clear that we could see the sea weeds growing 
on the lake bed. Herds of buffalos wallowed in the lake, 
foraging on the weeds. Raucous gulls were everywhere, 
swooping and exclaiming their feelings. 
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We passed small islands, bleached white by the guano of 
migratory birds. The islands were splashed with myriads of 
hues of Pink Flamingos, Grey and Purple Herons, Egrets, 
Storks, Plovers, Sandpipers and Black Headed Ibises. White 
Bellied Eagles and Kites flew low, occasionally sweeping down 
to the surface of the water and then rising with wriggling fish 
caught in their talons. It was the end of the migratory season 
which usually lasts from October to February, and most of 
the feathered visitors had flown back as far away as Ladakh, 
Tibet, Mongolia, the Caspian Sea, Siberia, as well as Northern 
and Central Asia. 


Our first destination was the Kalijai temple, located on a small 
hillock near Barkul. The folklore and legends that surround 
Chilka refer to the goddess as the reigning deity of the lagoon. 
She is the guardian angel and no boatman ventures out without 
invoking her blessings for a safe passage. 


According to legend, Kalijai, a poor girl, was to be married to a 
man from Parikud island. She was not happy as the island was 
distant and would have meant a lengthy separation from her 
parents and siblings. The reluctant bride was put on a boat to 
go to her groom's house. The young girl left with a heavy heart. 
A little later, a sudden storm brewed and the sky became dark. 
The lake waters turned ferocious and the boat overturned. 
Everyone except the bride-to-be survived the storm which lasted 
for a short while. A temple was built in a nearby hillock in her 
memory and many myths have developed around it. 


We reached Kalijai and hurried to pay our obeisance to the 
Goddess. Locals bring goats and other livestock for sacrifice, 
with the belief that goddess Kali will grant them their wishes. 
We saw quite a few rams and cockerels having a nice time on 
the island, nibbling at the small offerings being made by the 
devotees. During the festival of Makar Sankranti in January, 
the island hosts tens of thousands of devotees in one of the 
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largest festivals of the region. We too offered a prayer seeking 
the success of our Confluence Hunt. 


We told the boatman to take us to two more islands before we 
returned to Pantha Nivas for a sumptuous lunch of crabs, 
prawns and the local khainga fish. We packed up soon after 
lunch, and proceeded on our way south. There were many 
intermittent stops we had planned on the way. Just about ten 
kilometres after Barkul, we ascended the steep hills of 
Khallikote. A new bypass has been carved out of the hill, and 
the sight of the lake from a height was spectacular- the waters 
stretching right onto the horizon and then vanishing into a 
blue haze. I had, on an earlier trip, enjoyed the scene during a 
full moon night. It had been breathtaking. 


We made a short pit stop at the temple of Nirmaljhara 
(meaning ‘pure stream’), and had a drink of the sweet mineral 
water that emerges from the feet of an image of Vishnu. 
Another few kilometres downhill, we took a right turn from 
the highway and arrived at the temple dedicated to Goddess 
Narayani. This temple is situated atop a hill with a 
picturesque view of the plains. Tall teak trees towered on 
both sides of the short drive, and here too a mountain-stream 
gurgled its way down. 


We passed the small town of Humma where we came across 
the salt pans. The locals still make salt as they have been doing 
for centuries. The sea water is canalised into the clayey soil 
and nature, in the form of the heat from the sun does the rest. 
The salt was piled in high heaps and glistened. 


We crossed the old city of Chhatrapur by 4 p.m. and were 
soon on the outskirts of Berhampur. Rabi wanted us to visit 
the beach at Gopalpur as he had never seen it before. This 
would have meant a short detour of 20 km, and we were in 
two minds. But finally we decided to do it. We turned left 
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from the highway and drove along the narrow road lined on 
both sides with casuarina, coconut and cashew nut trees. 


Gopalpur was an ancient commercial port of South Odisha. 
From an obscure little fishing village, it became a prominent 
trading port during the days of the British East India Company. 
The Company built large warehouses and godowns because 
trade with Burma had picked up and it had become a trading 
point for rice from Rangoon. Many indentured labourers too 
were shipped from here to the rubber plantations of Burma 
and South East Asia. There was an overlaying vague sense of 
decay and abandonment all around. 


However, this very decay gave the place a distinct charm of its 
own. It is a quiet and relaxed place, with a languorous beach 
and gentle sand dunes. The officers of the East India Company, 
and in later years the railway men found the place charming 
and used to frequent it for the rest and recreation that was 
necessary after the travails of administering this part of India. 
The present Mayfair Hotel was a big sea-facing building which 
had earlier been the favourite watering hole of the British. This 
property was acquired by M S Oberoi, founder of the famous 
Oberoi group of hotels, for his first venture. 


We drove right up to the beach and watched a glorious sunset. 
The fishing boats had returned and their catch was being 
segregated by the womenfolk. For most of these fisher folk, 
their daily catch spelt “subsistence”. A lot of haggling was 
going on and it was a sort of mini-auction. Prawns, crabs and 
pomfrets were at a premium, and were soon sold off. The 
small fry would be dried and sold as poultry feed. Seagulls 
soared in the sky, using the breeze to keep them nearly 
stationary. In fact they seemed as if they had been painted on 
the blue canvas of the sky. We all wanted to stay longer, but 
there were still miles to go. We had planned a night stay at 
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Taptapani and had booked a tree house at the government 
run Pantha Nivas. 


The drive through the town of Berhampur took us a good 
hour, as traffic was dense. Berhampur is the honky-tonk city 
of South Odisha. Taptapani is about 55 km from Berhampur 
on the way to which the road becomes mountainous mid-way. 
We zigzagged our way through the ghat road, and reached 
Taptapani by 10 p.m. The Pantha Nivas and our tree-house 
were simply great- surrounded by a cluster of hills and thick 
forest. The serenity of nature was heightened by the wonderful 
moonlit night, the chirping of birds, the buzzing of crickets 
and the varied noises of animals in the forest. 


Taptapani, as the name suggests, is a hot water spring. Set 
amidst the greenery of a lush forest, the sulphur spring is on 
top of a hill. It is attributed with religious virtues and hence a 
temple has been built near it. The people of this small hamlet 
worship Goddess Kandimata. A small Shiva temple too exists 
in the precincts of the spring. The water erupts in bubbles in 
two specific places inside the temple complex, and the 
temperature varies between 45 to 50 degrees Celsius. Many 
people come here for the curative and medicinal powers 
attributed to the hot spring. 


Dog-tired as we all were, we had a hurried dinner after which 
we all settled down for the night. The broad trunk of a huge 
banyan tree speared the tree-house from floor to roof. We slept 
soundly; the lullabies of the forest were soothing. 


We woke up the next morning to the chirping of birds, 
opening the windows of the tree-house, we found that we 
were overlooking a pristine valley replete with various 
shades of green. There was a small balcony where dozens 
of raucous ravens were crowing away to glory. We could 
have spent hours just sitting there, but the call of the 
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Confluence Hunt made us hurry. It had been decided that 
we would visit the hot springs and have a bath before 
breakfast and then leave for Gumma. 


The temple complex, where the hot springs are located,is a 
mere five-minute walk from the Pantha Nivas. The hot 
sulphurous water is channelised into a nearby pond which is 
open to the public for bathing. The waters of Taptapani are 
believed to have medical properties to cure diseases of the 
whole body, particularly the skin. I was initially sceptical when 
I was told that a sulphur bath miraculously reduces all types 
of muscle aches and joint pains. 


I could see the bubbles in the water and the smoky layer around 
it, but the smell was a bit too much. The mild odour of rotting 
eggs engulfed the atmosphere and I found it a bit difficult to 
breathe. Rabi was petrified of the water, the rising steam and 
the odour. Somehow, each of us made our way gingerly into 
the small-stepped pond. Initially the heat and smell was a bit 
daunting, but soon we got accustomed and began to enjoy the 
experience. A local person advised us to splash the water with 
our hands to mix the hotwater on the surface with the cooler 
water below. 


It took us a few seconds to get used to the naturally heated 
liquid. Soon my aching joints seemed to respond. The heat 
of the spring water reversed the effects of slouching 
endlessly at my work desk. Over the years, I had 
experimented with alternate therapies like Aromatherapy, 
Ayurvedic massages, Reflexology, etc. but nothing comes 
close to bathing in a natural sulphur spring. There is a 
scientific basis to both the folklore and the claimed medical 
values of sulphur springs. As heated water can hold more 
dissolved solids, hot springs often have a very high mineral 
content, containing everything from simple calcium to 
lithium, and even radium. 
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Immersion in the hot spring makes the blood vessels widen, 
increasing the pulse and metabolic rate. Blood flow to the skin 
increases, which leads to an improvement in the absorption 
of oxygen and minerals. Sulphides, which have proven 
antiseptic and therapeutic values, enter the blood through the 
skin, and where needed, contribute to the healing process. 
Thermal sulphur baths are well-suited for the treatment of 
illnesses of the musculo-skeletal system. Bathing in such water 
causes the muscles throughout the body to relax, making the 
body’s connective tissue more flexible. 


My regimen came to an end in an hour, after which I decided 
to face the real world again, feeling lighter and my skin glowing 
a pink hue. The others were reluctant to leave; in fact, Kashi 
was so relaxed that he went off to sleep- half immersed in the 
hot water. The place was crowding up, and soon the small 
pond was choc-a-bloc with bathers. Small boys from a nearby 
tribal school had come for their bath. We decided to end our 
therapy. For me, the hot spring was the “fountain of youth”. 


After offering prayers to the Goddess, we returned to the tree- 
house to pack. We loaded our gear, and then went for breakfast. 
The dining hall was strategically placed between two crests of 
mountain folds. The hot spring bath seemed to have resulted 
in huge appetites-breakfast was an hour-long affair. It was a 
pity that we had to leave so early, but the call of the Confluences 
was stronger. We promised to come back another day, and 
then have at least half a dozen rejuvenating dips in the sulphur 
spring of Taptapani. 


From Taptapani, we drove further west towards 
Paralakhemundi. The air was crisp, the scenery green and 
clean, the hills beautiful and serene. On a hilltop, we could see 
a small church with the holy cross made of whitewashed 
stones. I zoomed my camera’s lens and found that XMAS 
was written in lime on a rocky outcrop. It must have been 
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sheer faith which made the climb possible. This area of Odisha 
is an intricate web of thousands of tiny roads going everywhere 
and nowhere, as they wind through the hills and valleys and 
cling to steep mountain- sides like cobwebs on an ant-hill. 


The narrow road was rough and pot-holed and we had to move 
carefully. We saw many small hamlets on the way, wisps of 
smoke coming out of the tiny huts. Goats and oxen were tied 
to posts outside. But for these small places, the drive was 
through forests. Occasionally, the forest would thin out and 
we would cross sunlit clearings where every inch was 
transformed by the traditional podu or jhoom (slash-and-burn) 
cultivation. There were patch-works of yellow, green and 
purple fields of maize, tobacco, rice and ginger. 


The road suddenly became smooth again, and we seemed to 
glide through a Garden of Eden. It was so green and empty. I 
wound the window down. The air was refreshingly pure, 
scented by the foliage that surrounded us as we sped down a 
long green tunnel under a canopy of soaring bamboos. 


Thirty-five kilometres after Taptapani, we reached a unique 
place which is called “Little Tibet”. Chandragiri is a Tibetan 
village in the heart of Odisha. During the 1959 Chinese 
aggression of Tibet, many refugees crossed over to India along 
with the Dalai Lama and were allotted land spread over 
different parts of the country. The initial idea was that they 
were guests for a while and that after the matter was settled 
they would return to their homeland. The locations for their 
resettlement were selected with the idea that they should be 
given places similar to the homeland they had left behind. 
Prime Minister Nehru asked the States to designate suitable 
sites where camps could be established for these refugees. Biju 
Patnaik, the then Chief Minister of Odisha, agreed to accept 
a thousand refugees and allotted land around the Chandragiri 
hills for their re-settlement. 
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The first batch of refugees arrived in May 1963 and were settled 
in the five camps at Chandragiri, Tankilipadar, Lobarsingi, 
Jiranga and Mahendragada. Subsequently, more refugees 
arrived in batches and they too were accommodated in the 
nearby areas. 


Since a majority of the Tibetan refugees were farmers and 
nomads, agriculture seemed to be the most suitable occupation 
for them to follow in exile. By dint of their hard labour, they 
succeeded in transforming the barren land of Chandragiri into 
cultivable fields. 


The settlers built cottages and camps and a monastery 
resembling the one they had left behind in Tibet. It is sheer 
zeal and hard work that has transformed this jungle into crop- 
growing fields. Maize and corn could be seen everywhere. 
The beautiful small houses and well-maintained gardens 
reflected the economic independence of the residents. 
Colourful prayer flags decorated with dragons and inscribed 
with prayers welcomed us. We saw many young people 
zipping about on fast motorcycles. We passed a couple of 
large schools, the buildings white washed and the school play- 
grounds neat and tidy. 


His holiness the 14th Dalai Lama had inaugurated South 
Asia’s biggest monastery - the Rigon Thupten Mindoling 
monastery called the Padmasambhava Maha Vihara at 
Jiranga in January 2010. A huge 21-foot high golden statue 
of the Buddha presides over the monastery, with statues of 
Lord Padmasambhava and Lord Avalokiteswara on either 
side. Here, between the mountains, you can almost breathe 
Tibet! Young lamas jostled around while the elders rotated 
the ‘chakra’ drums, humming prayers, gentle apostles of 
non-violence. 
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We befriended one of the locals who took us on a guided tour 
of the settlement. Tsering Rampa took us to Lobersing to see 
the co-operative crafts centre where gown-clad women produce 
exquisite Tibetan wall mats, carpets, woolen and leather wear. 
The workers were so engrossed in their work that they hardly 
looked up. Kashi and Rabi both bought colourful cardigans. 

We were invited by Tsering to visit his house which was just a 
few hundred metres away in Camp no. 4. We were amidst 
neat rows of houses with small gardens in the front. Maize 
lay stacked in neat conical mounds and prayer flags hung over 
most of the houses. The houses were painted in bright colours, 
with pretty lace curtains billowing at the windows. There were 
many pink-cheeked children and pretty dainty girls. Over tea, 
our host told us the story of the early years of their struggles. 
Even though most of the present generation had only heard 
of Tibet, they still yearned for the distant homeland. There 
are very few of the original refugees left, the ones who had 
made the great march over the Himalayas. 


We were invited to stay over for lunch, and in spite of our 
refusing we were soon handed bowls of a deliciously thick 
noodle soup. Tibetan food is unique; they are mostly 
vegetarians but eat eggs. Kashi enquired about the availability 
of chhung, the fermented rice beer which is prevalent in 
Tibetan settlements. Chhung is actually delicious, as we found 
out soon enough. Many Tibetans have taken a vow in front of 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama not to consume alcohol; however, 
they take chhung, as it is imbibed during religious practices 
in the monasteries. Tsering sent his wife to a neighbour, who 
got a jugful and Kashi soon gulped down the golden brew. 


Just when we were leaving the village, an old man with Tibetan 
features wearing a bright red woolen coat, his neck encircled 
with a necklace of turquoise stones and puffing on a bamboo 
pipe with a silver bowl, blocked our way and bowed to me 
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quickly three or four times. Taken aback, we bowed back. He 
then bowed back again. And so it went on. The scene was 
ridiculous; we were bowing up and down like the two 
flamingos, disputing their respective territories that we had 
seen at Chilka the day earlier. Tsering patted the old man; he 
gave way, and then followed us to our car. We said our 
goodbyes to our new-found friend and promised meet again, 
either in Chandragiri or Bhubaneswar. 


The drive to Paralakhemundi was uneventful. Most of the road 
was hilly terrain and we cruised along slowly, either going up 
or down the corkscrew road. The toddy tappers had fixed 
earthen pots on the palm trees that lined the road. A cut was 
made in the top of the tree and a pot placed strategically to 
catch the steadily dripping sap. The pots were fixed at dawn 
as the sap rose with the heat of the day, and were gathered by 
the toddy tappers at least once a day. Where the trees were 
tall, it required the tapper to shimmy up the trunk with the aid 
of a flimsy hemp rope. Palm sap begins fermenting sometime 
after collection due to the natural yeasts in the air (often spurred 
by the previous day’s residual yeast left in the collecting 
container). Within a few hours, fermentation yields an 
aromatic wine of up to 8 percent alcohol content, mildly 
intoxicating and sweet. 


Some of the pots were placed on dwarf palm trees, which 
could be easily accessed by climbing on to the top of our 
van. Kashi practically drooled at the sight of the heady brew 
which lay at an arm’s length, and his insistence made us 
stop near a very small tree. Soon, the pot was lowered and 
the foaming liquid was decanted into an empty bottle. We 
looked around for the owner of the pot and even shouted 
for him, but there was no sign of anyone around. I made 
Kashi drop two five-rupee coins into the pot, and we 
replaced it in its original position. There would certainly 
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be one surprised toddy tapper that evening. Kashi soon 
knocked off the bottle and dozed off. 


We reached Paralakhemundi by late afternoon and drove 
through the small town. It was like stepping back into time; 
we could have been back in the early part of the last century. 
Except for the mobile towers, everything in the town had an 
archaic look. The ageing buildings were vaguely symbolic of 
the twin wheels of decay and eminence on which the town 
teeters today. 


Paralakhemundi was once an ancient zamindari lying in the 
western corner of the southern portion of Ganjam district. 
Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo, Maharaja of 
Paralakhemundi, was the direct descendant of the historic 
dynasty of the Gajapati kings who ruled Odisha for more than 
seven centuries. During their regime, the boundaries of Odisha 
extended from the Ganga in the North to Udayagiri in Nellore 
district in the South. Kolahomee, one of the sons of Gajapati 
Kapilendra Dev, the mighty Gajapati king of Odisha in the 
latter half of the 15th century came to this part of Ganjam 
district and founded the Raj family of Paralakhemundi. 


The Gajapati district has been named after Maharaja Sri 
Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Dev, the ex-Raja Sahib 
of Paralakhemundi estate. He was the the first Prime Minister 
of Odisha and is remembered for his contribution to the 
formation of the separate State. He was instrumental in the 
inclusion of Paralakhemundi estate in Odisha. 


The main street of the town, which is called Raja Sahi, ends 
at the King’s Place. The palace is a classic example of Indo- 
Saracenic architecture, with two tall minarets and other 
buildings lined on both sides of the road, most of them dating 
back to princely days. The palace complex and the major 
buildings were designed by the British architect Chisholm in 
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the early 1900s. We went up to the gate of the palace but the 
guards did not allow us inside as the Raja was away. It was 
rumoured that the palace had a lot of antiques that were lying 
around in utter neglect. We saw an old hand-operated printing 
press lying just beyond the gate. The palace gates had the crest 
and emblem of Paralakhemundi State- an elephant with a 
turreted howdah and the words ‘Strong & Faithful’ inscribed 
on it. We took a short walk along the main street, stopping 
for some luscious water-melon being sold by roadside vendors. 


I soon spotted a soda-water seller, his cart with the inverted 
bottles covered with a wet sack. The product is called ‘Bati 
Soda’ in local parlance, “bati” meaning the marble in the bottle. 
They are only a few places in India where you can still get to 
see these bottles. The bottles are actually called Codds Bottles, 
as they were invented and patented by a British soda maker 
Hiram Codd in 1872. Also termed as the Codd-neck bottle; it 
encloses a marble and a rubber washer in the neck. The bottle 
is filled upside down, and the pressure of the gas in it forces 
the marble against the washer, sealing in the carbonation. 
Pinched into a special shape, the bottle has a chamber that 
prevents the marble from blocking the neck when the drink is 
poured. Cleverly tipping the bottle to the other side allows the 
marble to re-seat itself after only a measured amount of fluid 
passes, limiting the drinker to one swig. The bottle could easily 
be re-sealed by shaking it vigorously, and then tilting it upside 
down to cause the marble to re-seat itself in the neck of the 
bottle. This was a trick that I had tried many times, and even 
the old soda sellers were taken by surprise. So reliable and 
efficient is the method that some of these bottles have remained 
sealed for more than 100 years. 


The soda, priced at just two rupees, was sweet-sour with a 
tinge of ginger. The seller opened the bottle with his finger, 
striking the marble down the neck; the popping sound and the 
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small wisps of carbonated gas that floated out in a smal! cloud 
thrilled us. We drank three bottles each, not because we were 
thirsty, but to observe the way the bottles were popped open. 
This was a unique experience. 


Just a few metres away from the palace, we saw a cluster of 
shops selling horn-craft items. There were half-a-dozen shops, 
all displaying an array of shiny black horn ware. The craftsmen 
were at work in their small work-places, carving stylised birds 
and animals that seemed very life-like. Cranes, for instance, 
looked as though they had opened their beaks and could talk, 
the birds appear to be twittering and the tiger looked as if it 
would jump on you. 


The horns, which are mostly from buffaloes and cows, require 
a high degree of skill and imagination to carve. The artisans 
who excel in this art have used the specific texture of this 
material to mould all sorts of objects with a marvellous degree 
of fluidity of movement. The horn is polished smooth, and 
then shaped into various forms. Cranes, lobsters, scorpions, 
birds, back-scratchers, combs and walking sticks are finished 
to a nicety. Their surface throws off a dark sombre sheen which 
catches the attention of any art-lover. Horn-craft is part of the 
rich cultural heritage of the artisans of Paralakhemundi. 
Originally they were ivory carvers, but since trade in ivory has 
been banned, the craftsmen have shifted to horn. 


We were invited by Biswanath Maharana, one of the master 
craftsmen, inside his workshop. He showed us his tools and 
described the complicated and tedious process of horn carving. 
The horns are immersed in water for days to soften them and 
at times even heated to mould them into the desired shape. A 
lot of scraping and sand papering is required and finally the 
finished work is polished with coconut oil to get the sheen. 
Maharana lamented that it was a dying art, as in the present 
times there were hardly any takers. The patronage of the kings 
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of yore had kept them going, but now these craftsmen were a 
poor neglected lot. I purchased a back scratcher and a few 
combs, and wished the man goodluck. 


It was past noon, and we were still a good twenty kilometres 
away from Gumma, where 19 N 84 E was waiting to be 
conquered. We had lunch at a small eatery on the outskirts 
of the town and then switched on the Garmin. It indicated 
the Confluence to be 17 km to the north of the town. We made 
enquiries about the directions and took to the road. 


Soon the terrain became extremely hilly and the road 
became a narrow black ribbon winding its way up the slopes. 
We came across a small rock-fall and had to edge our way 
through a small gap that had been widened. However, the 
scenery was breath-taking. Paddy was planted on every 
available piece of flat land and the colour of the landscape 
was a psychedelic green. Wherever the land wasn't flat, the 
people had resorted to terracing. It seemed as if every bit 
of rock and earth was covered with lush greenery. It started 
drizzling, we saw a woman covering her head and shoulders 
with a single large leaf. 


It was rolling hills country. We were driving at a meandering 
pace, each turn revealing more beauty. I was filled with 
trepidation as the Confluence could be on any one of the 
undulating hills, may be high up, which would require at least 
a full day’s climb. Suddenly weariness overcame me; we had 
been driving since morning and had covered nearly 250 km. 
Just the thought that the Confluence Point was located in 
such a terrain filled us with dread. I recollected that the topo 
map had indicated the point to be at the base of a fairly steep 
hill, but from experience of half a dozen confluence hunts we 
had already made, I was conscious of how misleading these 
maps could be. 
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To our utter relief, there was a steep descent after which the 
road was once again flat. We reached the outskirts of a fairly 
large village. There was a church nearby and I recollected 
that Wikimapia had a tag which said that there was a Christian 
colony near the Confluence. The Garmin indicated the point 
to be 2 km from the outskirts of the village. There was a road 
that forked left from the entrance of the village and, following 
the navigation arrow, we soon reached another small hamlet 
called Ashrayagarh. 


After about 800 metres, we struck the dead-end of the concrete 
road near a small row of houses. We soon had a sizeable group 
of spectators by now. There was a vast stretch of paddy fields 
behind the houses, and the Confluence lay 1.5 km past the 
fields. We explained the purpose of our visit, though most of 
it went over their heads. We wanted to unload our gear and 
traverse the fields to reach the base of the fairly big hill where 
the Garmin indicated the Confluence to be. 


One young boy from the crowd volunteered to help us carry 
our gear. We were about to start when one old man advised 
us to go back to the trijunction from where we had turned 
and then enter Gumma and drive through the village. He told 
us that there was a motorable road which would take us to the 
place which we had pointed to the crowd. Our new-found 
friend, Anutap Singh, readily agreed to guide us to the spot, 
and soon we reversed and started back for Gumma. 


We passed through the village where there was a huge crowd 
as a famous group of Christian faith-healers were camping 
there. We crossed the village and reached a small rivulet where 
a bridge was under construction. We had to disembark and 
do a recce before driving down the temporary bypass. The 
water of the small stream was nearly one foot deep but our 
van made it easily, though the steep ascent on the other side 
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was difficult to negotiate. The wheels skidded on the dry sand, 
and we all had to push it to get across. 


The Garmin was indicating the Confluence to be in the vicinity 
and soon we were into the three-digit distance mark. The gods 
were certainly shining on us, as the Confluence turned out to 
be just 50 metres or so from the road. We parked the vehicle 
under a huge tamarind tree. As soon as we stopped, I jumped 
out, Garmin in hand, and scampered to the point to get the 
necessary zeroes in place. 


The Confluence lay across an uncultivated field. The short 
stubs of the previous crop stuck out from the dried and 
cracked earth like stubble. The others were chasing me as I 
went about trying to locate the exact spot. A few goats in 
the field eyed our progress with indifference. They clearly 
had no idea of the significance of grazing near a Confluence. 
We were getting closer and closer but the exact point was 
still elusive. An impatient Kashi took the Garmin from me 
and started the characteristic confluence conga; three steps 
forward, five steps back, turn 90 degrees to the right another 
few steps, turn again and again and again. Rabi, our newest 
member, was highly amused at the craziness that was 
happening but he too soon became a part of it. We were 
keenly following the Garmin Nav pointer trying to get the 
perfect zeroes. We were nearly there, but the overhead branch 
of a fairly large cashew tree was hindering us. I decided to 
go round the tree, and took the Garmin from Kashi. There 
were some dried thorny branches that had been put up as a 
fence and I made my way gently around them. 


And then, I got the biggest surprise I had ever experienced 
on my Confluence hunts. In fact, I can correctly say that 
no Confluence hunter must have till now come across a 
Confluence that lay on a grave. Just beneath the tree was 
a freshly white-washed grave. It was concealed under the 
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low branches of a cashew tree. The white cross, with a 
headstone on which a small marble plaque had been 
affixed was a simple village grave. It then dawned on 
me why this was the only field on which no crops had 
been sown. There were teak saplings planted all around 
the grave. The headstone was in Odia and read as 
follows: 


Dicon Gomango 
Born August 1947 
Died on 6-9-2005 
Baptised in the year 1978 
Resident of Village Balakalakot, District Gajapati. 


1 could gather from the headstone that Dicon Gomango was 
a tribal whose birth had coincided with India’s Independence. 
He had converted to Christianity in 1978. He had died four 
years earlier, and the grave must have been freshly whitewashed 
Just five months ago, on his death anniversary. He was surely 
resting in peace, being buried on a confluence point, under a 
shady cashew tree. The tree was just beginning to bloom, and 
a sweet fragrance was in the air. There could not have been a 
more serene and quiet place around. 19 N 84 E was certainly 
a wonderful site to be buried at. 


I picked a few sprigs of wild flowers, Kashi snapped of a few 
cashew blooms and Rabi watched in confused bewilderment 
as we put them on the grave. I then recited the Lord’s Prayer. 


The discovery of the grave had disrupted our regulated 
drill of trying to locate the perfect zeroes. Once again, I 
switched my attention to the Garmin and we located the 
exact point just about 5 metres from the headstone of the 
grave. Given the accuracy of the reading at 7 metres, it 
was a certainty that the grave was on point zero. I 
wondered if any other Confluence Point has yet been 
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discovered that was marked by a grave. There may have 
been Confluences located in graveyards, but here we had 
one, marked by a grave in the middle of nowhere, with 
not another one for miles around. Even our guide Anutap 
was as surprised and confirmed that graves on private plots 
were rare in these parts. 


The exhilaration that we got after every Confluence Point 
discovery was strangely missing here. I felt that we were 
violating the privacy of the dead and photographing and 
tramping around the grave seemed sacrilegious. The grave 
proper had been demarcated with small bricks that formed a 
boundary all around. I tried to visualise how it must have 
been when Dicon Gomango was buried there. They must have 
carried the coffin in a bullock cart as the village was quite a 
distance. The spot must have been selected earlier, and the 
burial! service must have had quite a large attendance. The plot 
of land was fairly extensive. Dicon must have been quite well 
off to have such a resting place. 


East of the grave (read Confluence Point) was the base of the 
sugar loaf-like hill we had used for identifying the point. The 
hill was just across the road and about 100 metres from the 
Confluence. West of the Confluence, there was an uncultivated 
field, with dried stalks of tall sunflower plants that had been 
grown in the previous harvest. In the distance, beyond a fence, 
there was a thick grove. 


North of the Confluence was the cashew tree that sheltered 
the grave. The village of Gumma lay at a distance south of 
the intersection. The horizon was a scene of undulating hills. 
There was a lone palm tree with other small saplings scattered 
around. The Confluence Point itself was on dry cracked earth. 
Teak saplings with their broad leaves were already six feet tall. 
They must have been planted after Dicon was laid to rest. We 
took photographs and once again offered a short prayer. This 
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time, each one of the Confluence hunt team joined in, and we 
begged forgiveness if we had desecrated the grave. 


The setting sun was already splashing a pink tinge across the 
fleecy clouds and I wanted to return in daylight. The road had 
been quite dangerous, the thought of night driving on the 
hairpin bends made me uneasy. We packed our gear and came 
on to the main road. Kashi flagged a passing motorcyclist and 
enquired about the grave. We were told that the elder son of 
Dicon was the schoolmaster in Gumma High School. I had 
half a mind to meet him and tell him the significance of the 
spot where his father lay buried. (I was also curious to ascertain 
if he had a GPS). The return trip to Paralakhemundi was 
uneventful. We stopped at the crest of one steep hill to watch 
the sun setting behind the hills. Darkness is sudden in the hills; 
there is no twilight. Without a doubt, this had been the best 
Confluence hunt till date. The drive down the coast, then along 
the quiet hilly roads through spectacular scenery, the boat ride 
on the lake, natural hot springs, the Tibetan settlement and a 
historic town. 
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The Ruined Fort of Potagarh 


Potagarh, which translates in Odia as ‘burned fort', lies near 
the town of Ganjam in South Odisha. The fort is located on 
the banks of Rushikulya river, just a little upstream from where 
it meets the sea. The name is thus because the fort is partly 
sunk and not easily visible from a distance. Its Lilliputian height 
camouflages it well and the entrance gate which is within the 
folds of the rampart can be seen only at close quarters. 


Potagarh is one of the forgotten vestiges of the colonial 
maritime history of Odisha and stands as a mute witness to 
the vicissitudes of time. Its antiquity is shrouded in mystery, 
it had originally been a flourishing ancient port, which was 
later taken over by the Muslim traders during the Mughal 
rule. The maritime history of Odisha reveals that the Danes 
and Portuguese too had control over the port for some time 
before it was taken over by the French in 1757 AD. The 
estuary made the river deep and navigable for ships to sail 
some distance inland. 


This fort is not a lone one, rather it is part of a small cluster of 
forts built over time by successive rulers. There is conclusive 
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evidence that it was an ancient port and the earliest record 
dates to the 17th Century. The Mughal origin is evident from 
the old mosque in the vicinity. During the Kutabshahi rule, 
Ganjam extended from Chilka to Chichacole and was known 
as the Chichacole Circar. In 1641, Mohammed Khan was 
appointed Faujdar of Srikakulam by Abdul Kutab Shah, the 
ruler of Golconda. During his stint, he constructed some fine 
mosques at Srikakulam and Icchapur. The old Kalinga 
Dandapat (Ganjam) was then divided into two divisions, 
namely, Chichacole and Icchapur. There is no doubt that it 
was Mohammed Khan who built a fort at the present site of 
Potagarh for the administration of Icchapur division. 


In 1753, the Northern Circar was ceded to the French and 
General De Bussy, the French Commander, took control over 
Ganjam and functioned from Potagarh. He undertook 
renovation and fortified the fort from all sides. 


Potagarh fort was the second defence structure built by the 
French in Odisha, the earlier one being in Balasore. As the 
settlement around the fort grew, a new and larger bastioned 
perimeter was begun. A moat was dug all around for extra 
defence. 


The French ships docked quite often at the port and there was 
a thriving settlement in the fort. The French, under the 
leadership of General De Bussy, were the first among the 
Europeans to establish a factory at Ganjam. 


The port was a safe anchorage for ships, many trading vessels 
called there. There was a thriving ship-repair industry too. The 
port was famous for the export of rice, beeswax, iron, cloth, 
forest produce like stick lac and timber to Madras and other 
regions of the Coromandel coast. The local silk and cotton 
clothes were also traded from this port. Even trading in slaves 
has been reported from Potagarh. 
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Only Christians were allowed to reside inside the fort, the 
natives lived outside in the nearby villages of Ganjam and 
Chattrapur. It is believed that Ganjam district became an 
important centre with the establishment of the French colony 
at Potagarh. When they arrived, Ganjam had been divided 
into several regions, owned by a number of feudal chiefs. The 
French ultimately subjugated these areas and fixed tributes 
on the feudal chiefs. Today, the only evidence of the French 
presence are two tombs in the nearby cemetery. 


In 1765, the Northern Circars were granted to the English by 
an Imperial Farman. French domination ended and Edward 
Cotsford was appointed the British Resident of Ganjam in 
1766. He took direct charge of the district in 1768. Cotsford 
constructed some more buildings inside the fort, which had, 
besides residences, offices, magazines for the artillery, an 
armoury, store, custom houses, granaries and water tanks. 


Subsequently, realising its potential and strategic location, the 
East India Company established a business centre here and 
Ganjam became a part of the then Madras Presidency. 
Potagarh became one of the important and developed trade 
centres on the Coromandel coast. 


In its time, Potagarh was a bastion for the British from where 
their armies fought a protracted war against Krushna Bhanja 
in Ghumsur, Narayan Narendra in Mahuri and Narayan 
Gajapati in Paralakhemundi. The Ghumsur resistance 
movement began in 1753 and lasted 113 years uptill 1866. 


It is known that the fort was pentagonal star-shaped; this is 
determinable even from the present day ruins.Its main gate 
facing the river is in ruins. However, the gate on the opposite 
side is still intact. The outer walls are dilapidated and bricks 
and stones lie scattered all around. The fort offers a panoramic 
view overlooking the Rushikulya river and its wide estuary. 
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Nature has taken over parts of the fort, and trees grow through 
the debris of the walls. 


The fort had three bastions facing the land, with two half- 
bastions towards the river. Its river front consisted of two 
batteries, an upper one and a lower battery. The cannons would 
have been a serious deterrent to any enemy ship sailing into 
the harbour. 


The entire fort was planned with river fortification in mind. 
The Governor's quarters, the master gunner's quarters and the 
powder magazine were located just above the upper battery. 
This ensured that the garrison could be ready to fire on an 
enemy ship as quickly as possible. The northern end of the 
fort, facing away from the river, was much higher than the 
river batteries. The interior of the fort was divided into two 
by a thick stone 'blast wall' that was designed to limit the 
destruction caused by an explosion in the powder magazine. 


Inside the compound are several old buildings, and except for 
three structures, the rest are in ruins. The existing buildings 
too are different with unique designs and have no similarity 
with each other. They are proof of the different rulers who 
governed the port during its history. 


The completely ruined structures are of Mohammedan or 
Kutabshahi origin. There are enough standing walls to give a 
good idea of the floor plans of these structures. Some have 
well-preserved facades. In particular, many of the arches have 
weathered the years remarkably well. They are decorated with 
carved stones, some ageing beyond recognition, others still 
displaying sharp chisel marks. 


Two intact structures which were apparently magazine houses 
are present in their original state. The bigger one is sufficiently 
large to store 40,000 pounds of gunpowder and its construction 
is bomb proof. The walls are of large stones which were found 
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when clearing the ground and excavating round the fort. The 
walls of the residential building are of clay though within are 
considerably large timbers on which the beams supporting 
the roof rest. The roofs of the other buildings were covered 
with tiles. There are four drains for the passage of water out 
of the fort. 


There were two passages on the eastern side of the compound 
wall opening to the river. One was probably used as a secret 
route to escape into the sea and the other for the queen to go 
to the river to bathe. 


The fort, or its ruins, still stands as a mute witness to many 
rulers who used it as their administrative headquarters. The 
area was known in different periods as Kalinga, Kalinga 
Dandapat, Ganjam, Chichacole Circar, etc. The history of 
Potagarh is the history of the Ganjam Collectorate that 
includes the history of Ganjam, Northern Circars, French 
Government, Madras Presidency, Bengal Presidency and that 
of the East India Company as a whole. Potagarh was the first 
Collectorate complex of Ganjam district. In 1815, it was 
shifted to Berhampur and finally in 1835 to Chattrapur, from 
where it operates today. 


Today, visitors can see the ramparts overlooking the creek, 
several crumbling watchtowers and broken-down staircases. 
Walking among the ruins in the fort makes one realise the 
magnificence of a 17th-century settlement - imagining how it 
must have been in its heydays. Today, the fort is in beautiful 
decay. The barrel-vaulted ceiling is an architectural marvel. 
Although in ruins, the fort gives enough interesting and 
revealing glimpses into its glorious past. 


A careful observation of the collapsed walls indicates the 
existence of two distinct stonework layers; the lower one is 
deemed to be ancient due to its arrangement. The walls of 
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the bulwarked perimeter remain impressive even today, with 
their five bastions. Two of these were gate bastions with 
siphoned doors: the land gate, towards the north, and the river 
gate, in the extreme south. 


The fort has two elaborately designed doors, one in front the 
other at the back, close to the river. The fort of Potagarh is 
described by historian W.W.Hunter as “having towers in the 
star angles except in the east front where there is a large 
gateway, the walls neither under 18 nor above 22 feet in height 
and a ditch running in three sides in many parts with deep 
water and in the fourth side defended by a thick wood which 
runs to 150 yards from the walls”. 


Recent excavations have brought to light a brick jelly and 
laterite soil embedded platform at a depth of one metre on 
the left bank of the Rushikulya river. The exposed extent of 
the floor measures 30 m and its thickness varied from 10 to 
15 cm. The existence of the extensive floor possibly indicates 
a landing platform for loading and offloading cargo. Blue- 
and-white Chinese porcelain sherds of bowls and dishes have 
been found. 


The moat still surrounds the fort, even though it is now silted. 
There is a bridge at the northern gate of the fort over the moat, 
which is the main entrance. The bastions are connected by 
massive brick defence walls. There is an inner wall of low 
height inside the fort. The portions between the two walls are 
filled with earth. 


The destructive flood of Rushikulya in 1990 caused 
considerable damage to the fort. According to locals, lightning 
strikes have caused the collapse of many buildings inside the 
compound. 


In 1855, the headquarters of Ganjam was abandoned due to 
outbreak of an epidemic fever which took many lives. There 
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are many graves in the nearby cemetery with headstones of 
that period. So many were the fatalities that the town of 
Ganjam was practically abandoned and the capital shifted 
from Potagarh to Gopalpur and then subsequently to 
Berhampore and finally to Chattrapur around 1902. Local 
folklore holds that the site was cursed and the epidemic broke. 
The last inhabitants of Potagarh left around 1858. 


The cemetery near the fort is one of the oldest in the country. 
This abandoned burial ground, just outside the village, contains 
nearly 40 graves, comprising tombstones, obelisks, bottle- 
tombs, crypts and a dozen magnificently erected spire-like 
monuments in masonry. Most of them have engraved plaques, 
many of which have faded with age - mouldy and unreadable 
tombstones which mark unknown people. 


Though there is a boundary wall around the cemetery, there 
is no gate and nobody takes care of the place. Even though 
it is predominantly a British cemetery, there are a few 
French and Portuguese buried here too, as the nearby 
Potagarh fort was under different occupation in its nearly 
150 years of existence. 


The cemetery mostly contains the graves of British officers, 
planters and administrators. Most of the cenotaphs for those 
killed in the three resistance movements against British rule 
between 1753 and 1886 by the rulers of Ghumsur, Mahuri 
and Paralakhemundi. I found two graves of Frenchmen and 
one of a Portuguese woman. 


Although the surviving headstones are still in their original 
places, there are no longer neat rows of tombs like it must 
have originally been. There is a cluster of half-a-dozen tall 
bottle-shaped spires. Grave robbers have obviously done their 
work, as many of the marble plaques were missing. 
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Nature has moved in and taken over, and many of the graves 
are lost in a tangle of vegetation. There were thorny creepers 
and shrubs, and falling trees had damaged many of the 
headstones. Roots have cracked open and uprooted some grave 
markers. In many places, tombstones lay in ruins; they were 
just piled-up heaps of stones and bricks. Headstones had 
toppled over and were sinking in the dry grass and overgrowth. 
This final resting spot for so many of these souls was terribly 
neglected. I am sure many more graves and headstones are 
simply unseen and hidden by nature. Is that what is truly meant 
by ‘ashes to ashes and dust to dust?' Clearly beyond the 
abandoned and forgotten past, nature has reclaimed this 
forsaken cemetery. 


Back in the 1800s, headstones were difficult to make. Families 
toiled for months at hand-chiseling them as love offerings for 
their dear departed. Some of the fancy stones must have been 
brought from Madras or Calcutta, and must have cost a fortune. 


There was an unnatural eerie silence that enveloped the place. 
I had to thrash my way around to reach most of the tombs 
and photographing them surrounded by dried thorny shrubs 
was quite a task. This was not a place for exploring alone. The 
afternoon wind whispered in hushed tones as if trying to speak 
to me; it was as if the spirits of the dead wanted someone to 
remember them. The far-away sound of the breakers crashing 
on the beach added to the symbolism. 


It is often argued that British cemeteries in India were sites 
that functioned to display and maintain British domination, 
but the complex history of mourning represented in them 
cannot be simply reduced to a mere political relationship 
between the ruler and the ruled. Most gravestones were done 
in grand style, and tall cenotaphs were made for the dead who 
had perished elsewhere. 
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The plaque on the tomb of Denis Hanson had been 
whitewashed over. I cleaned up the granite slab to read what 
was engraved: 


To the Memory of Denis Hanson 
in Medical Charge of the Zillah of Ganjam, 
Drowned on the 7th October 1858 
in Embarking for Madras from this Port 
Aged 43 Years. 

In the midst of life we are in death. Of whom may we seek for 
succor but of Thee, O Lord, who for our sins are justly displeased. 
Thou knowest the secrets of our hearts; shut not thy merciful ear to 

our prayer 


By now a curious bunch of villagers had gathered outside, but 
no one came near the graves. One of them called out and 
warned me to be careful of snakes. 


Another prominent tomb whose inscription I could decipher 
was that of J.A.R.Stevenson Born 27 October 1800 Died 
20 June 1837. There was a simple two-line epitaph, that 
was not discernible. My later search led me to an entry in 
the Asiatic Journal & Register, 1837, Madras Presidency, 
where there were announcements of births, marriages and 
deaths. Under one column in the Death announcement page 
was the following: 


STEVENSON : June 20. At Chatterpore, J.A.R.Stevenson 
Esqg., Collector & Magistrate of Ganjam and acting 
Commissioner of Goomsoor and Sooradah. 


The earliest tombstone, which was surprisingly intact, was that 
of John Maxwell Stone, Chief of the Ganjam Settlement, 
who had died on 16 September 1785. 
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I later checked in the archival records and found more details 
in a booklet "List of European [and Eurasian] tombs with 
inscriptions thereon: Ganjam District (revised), compiled by 
C J Weir. Chatrapur: Collectorate Press, 1895 IOR/V/27/ 
74/29 1895." 


A search in the Welsh Medieval Database-Primarily of the 
Nobility and Gentry revealed the following: 
STONE, John Maxwell. Born 1735 
1755 : A Vriter. (sic) 
1768: Senior Merchant 
1774: Member of Council of the Governor. 
1777 : BrcaUed (sic) by order of the General Court of 
Proprietors, 
9th May 1782: Chief at Ganjam. 
No trace after 1782. 
OFFICE: Chief of the Council of Gangam (sic) 
KINSHIP: grandson and heir of John Maxwell Stone, 


Archbishop of Armagh, 2nd son of John, 3rd Earl of 
Nithddale 


I have written to the Welsh Medeival Database Administrators 
in Ireland and sent them photographs of the headstones, 
asking them to correct the "No trace after 1782" entry. John 
Maxwell Stone has now been finally traced down to the 
Potagarh cemetery. 


The Portuguese occupation of Potagarh Fort is evident from 
the grave of Maria Asuncion Artiaga. It lay hidden among 
the tall bushes. I had to clear a lot of foliage to get at the marker 
stone. Most of it was faded and indiscernible but after some 
effort and filling in a few letters I got to read the elaborate and 
heart touching inscription that ran as follows : 
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Till The Resurrection of the Dead 

Here Are Deposited the Mortal Remains of 
Maria Asuncion Artiaga 
The Beloved Wife of Thomas Fletcher, Planter 
Who Full of Faith Fell Asleep In Jesus 

On the 24th of February 1857 

Aged 35 Years 5 Months 17 Days 


A Token of Affection for Her Loss and Regard for Her Virtues 
This Monument is Erected to Her memory By Her Bereaved and 
Sorrowing Husband. 


It was after some time that realisation hit me. I was reading 
the inscription on the 24 February 2013, an ironic coincidence 
that I was visiting the place on her 156th death anniversary. I 
picked up a bunch of wild flowers and laid them on the grave 
and offered a silent prayer. In the periphery of my sight I saw 
a few villagers too folding their hands. Rest in peace, Maria. 


Should people ever be so forgotten that the cemetery is no 
longer cared for, no one visits, no one remembers? I am sure 
there were family descendants somewhere who could maintain 
the graves of their ancestors. 


The tales of the ghosts that haunt this cemetery were not too 
different than most graveyard stories. The villagers told me 
that there have been many startling paranormal events. Some 
of them told me that they often see a woman in white who is 
usually sitting on one of the markers. She sits still, looking 
into her lap apparently reading or praying. One of the villagers 
said that she held a baby in her arms and spends an eternity 
searching for the child's grave which must have been destroyed. 
The villagers claimed that ghost lights and orbs can be seen 
with the naked eye. 
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As daylight faded and darkness moved in, it became difficult 
to discern the tombstones amongst the trees. The small 
copse where this cemetery now lies hidden took on a more 
even creepy atmosphere. The villagers left after waiting 
patiently for me to finish whatever I was doing. Some of 
them told me to leave before sunset. However, I waited until 
it was dark, hoping to see the woman in white who roamed 
around, or maybe some dark foreboding shadow. However 
the only ghosts around were the unseen dogs who barked 
incessantly. 


Before stepping out of the place, I made a whispered promise 
to the dead to make sure that people come to know about 
this cemetery. Later, I met the Bishop of the Berhampur 
Diocese who told me that cemetery was their responsibility, 
but the land was mired in disputes and they were updating 
the revenue records. He assured me that once they were given 
the rights, the Diocese would take proper steps to preserve 
and protect the graveyard. 
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20.00.000 N 84.00.000 E 
1.9 km North of Talari Village, Kandhamal 


A le actually Tilori, with a diacritical mark as in Survey 
of India Map No 73/D/4 /SE is a small Kondh village 
in the Kandhamal district. This was to have been one of the 
early confluence visits that I had planned, but due to strife 
and communal violence, the trip had to be postponed until 
things improved. There was a big uprising after the killing of 
a Hindu seer, violence had broken out between the tribals, 
left-wing Maoists, Chnistians, right-wing Hindus et al. Whole 
villages, churches, missions and crops were burnt down. 
Massive roadside trees were cut to impede movement of the 
security forces by road. Besides the human cost, a lot of 
damage was done to the fragile ecosystem of the place. The 
district was out of bounds for months, the build-up coming 
during Christmas. However, better sense prevailed and 
normalcy was restored by January 2009. 


We left Bhubaneswar and drove towards Phulbani, the district 
headquarters of Kandhamal. It was an overnight journey from 
Bhubaneswar, travelling west into the heart of Odisha. 
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Accompanied by Kashi and our Man Friday-cum-driver-cum- 
whipping boy Ananta, I decided to make good time. We were 
to be joined by Emmanuel Rath, an old acquaintance from 
Phulbani who knew the district like the back of his palm. We 
left Bhubaneswar in the evening, timing our departure so that 
we could have dinner at Chumki Dhaba which is nearly 
midway to Phulbani. After Nayagarh, there is normally no 
traffic on this road, as few take this route at night. Just four 
kilometers after Daspalla, we stopped at the Chumki Dhaba, 
nearly missing it in the dark. We were told there was no 
electricity for the past few days, and the thatched structure 
was dimly lit with a few kerosene lanterns. 


Traditionally, dhabas are meant for tired truck drivers 
looking for a break from their long journeys. They offer 
food at a low price, music, and at some places an open-air 
television and charpoys (bed frames strung with thick jute 
cords) that are a tad uncomfortable but have the best 
ventilation, given the summer temperatures and erratic 
power situation of rural India. A wooden plank would be 
placed across the width of the charpoy as a ‘table’ for the 
dishes. One had to squat on the cot to eat food. The food is 
typically inexpensive and has a home-made taste. These 
makeshift structures are the only source of food on the 
highways and in common parlance are referred to as 
“dhabas’, irrespective of state or region. 


In my travels all over India, I have encountered many such 
places and carry very pleasant memories of excellent food, 
friendly people and big-hearted honest hospitality. I have 
dined at a dhaba on the Leh-Kargil Road in Kashmir, another 
at the outskirts of Diglipur on the Andaman Trunk Road. I 
still cherish the food that I had at the Vaishno Dhaba on the 
Delhi-Amritsar Highway where only vegetarian food sans 
onion and garlic was cooked in clarified white butter. At the 
dhaba, everything is gourmet food. Even the simplest of teas 
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is made in bubbling pots and served straight from the fire in 
chipped glasses. 


The concept of dhabas has a history. Centuries ago, every town 
used to maintain a resting place called chatram, dharamshala 
or choultry for weary travellers. Most of these were attached 
to temples, and here the journeymen were provided food, a 
place to rest and allowed to bathe and freshen up. The kings 
of yesteryears too made such arrangements for pilgrims and 
travellers passing through their kingdom. 


Chumki Dhaba was little more than a big bamboo hut. Outside 
were a dozen charpoys on the flat brown earth. It faces the 
Kuaria Dam reservoir, which is also the source of fresh fish 
that is always available on call here. On my earlier trips to 
Phulbani, my driver always insisted that we stop here, as they 
served ‘junglee meat’, meaning deer, wild boar, rabbit, etc. 
This was done surreptiously, and the place had been repeatedly 
raided by forest officials and the owner had been booked under 
the Indian Wildlife Protection Act 1972, for poaching and 
trading wildlife. This time too, Kashi went to the open- air 
kitchen and mumbled about ‘junglee’ meat, but was 
disappointed by the thumbs down given by the cook. However 
there was a good choice between fish and chicken curry. 


The delicious smell of cooking and the hustle and bustle of 
the preparation pervaded the air. The de-rigeur dhaba dog- 
fights erupted as the animals positioned themselves under the 
charpoys for the rich pickings of chicken bones and other tit- 
bits. Our hungry horde decided to have a go at both chicken 
and fish. I being the only vegetarian amongst the lot, was 
quickly served my ‘dal tadka’ and roti. 


They say that the best way to make a fish curry is to freshly 
catch the fish and cook it immediately. Similarly, the best way 
to make a chicken curry is to cut a chicken and cook it 
immediately with its juices intact. And if it is a ‘desi kukuda’ 
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or country chicken, the taste is much more authentic. That is 
what was done at the Chumki Dhaba. There were many 
chickens clucking and pecking amongst the charpoys, and 
Kashi chose the one that was roosting in a corner. The chicken 
was grabbed at and brought to him for his approval, very much 
akin to getting vintage wine to the table before serving it. After 
meeting the stringent approval of the group, the chicken was 
taken to the rear of the dhaba and quickly slaughtered and 
chopped into pieces. The whole chicken was thrown into a 
cauldron full of thick yummy-looking gravy simmering over 
the slow fire. 


The fish too was caught from the dam and kept fresh in a 
small pond behind the Dhaba, and soon a wriggling medium- 
sized one was caught. The gutting and cleaning was keenly 
supervised by the whole group and intricate cooking 
instructions given. I knew that it would take them a good 
hour to finish dinner so I thought it better to catch my forty 
winks, as the charpoys were pretty inviting. 


In half slumber, I could hear them slurping and yumming the 
tasty fare. They gourmandized for a good half hour, after 
which I forced them to hurry up. The area was heavily 
patrolled by para-military forces, and I did not want to be 
stopped and frisked and asked hundreds of questions. 


The heavy meal had a sopoforic effect on Ananta, and just a 
few miles later, he became drowsy. I thought it prudent to take 
the wheel myself as the road winds through hilly terrain right 
up till Phulbani. Ananta was soon snoring away in the rear 
seat, and I drove on to Phulbani. We reached there just before 
midnight and were greeted by Emmanuel at the Hill View 
Hotel. Two comfortable rooms had been booked for us; the 
night temperature was at the season’s low of 4 degrees celsius. 


We got together and planned the trip for the next day. 
Emmanuel told us that the fog was usually thick till 8 a.m. 
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and an early morning departure would be impossible. The 
entire trip from Phulbani to Talari would be on winding hill 
roads with hardly a straight and level stretch. I had planned 
an early departure, so that we could come back to Phulbani 
before nightfall, as it was still quite risky to travel the area at 
night. We decided that we would take a check early in the 
morning and then decide. 


I set my cell phone alarm for 5 a.m. The night was quite chilly, 
and we had to use room heaters, as the flimsy blankets provided 
by the hotel were inadequate to keep the cold away. 


The alarm woke me up, and I went out of the hotel and walked 
to the nearby bus stand, where I knew there was an all-night 
tea stall. The sun was not yet up, but there was absolutely no 
fog. At the tea stall I took the opinion of the locals as to whether 
the fog would roll in or not, and a wizened old gent in a worn- 
down military greatcoat told me that it would be a clear 
morning. The rising sun was lighting up the horizon in glorious 
red, and I went back to the hotel and woke up everyone with a 
‘battle stations’ cry to get ready. I rang up Emmanuel, who 
was told that his prediction of a foggy morning was wrong, 
and that he should reach us within half an hour. 


The hot water in the hotel was a boon, and everybody was up 
and out within forty minutes. We left Phulbani at 6 a.m. and 
travelled west. The road wound its way along the forest for 
the most part, but from time to time meandered up the steep 
hills of the Eastern Ghats. Most of the forest was lush-green 
and we felt dwarfed by giant teak and sal trees that soared 
skywards. One can develop a crick in the neck trying to locate 
their topknots. Many of the tree trunks had yawning hollows 
that were large enough for a man to hide in. 


We stopped at a thickly forested desolate stretch of the road. 
The canopy over the road was dense, but shafts of sunlight 
broke through here and there. This was pure bliss, the deafening 
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silence of the forest. The entire route was peppered with 
informative road signs that tell you all that you always wanted 
to know about forests and their inhabitants. There were catchy 
slogans put up by the Forest Department, most of which 
harped on conserving nature, animal corridors, forest fires, 
etc. There were many rhesus monkeys sunning themselves 
wherever the sun’s rays penetrated the thick forest cover. 


Between some of the larger villages that we crossed, we saw 
tribal India at its best: goat-herders carrying baby goats, herds 
of water buffaloes and emaciated cows holding up traffic on 
the road, tattooed women with arms covered with tribal 
bracelets carrying bundles of sticks or straw on their heads. It 
being a Sunday, many of the tribals, were making their way to 
church (whatever were left post the riots). 


This was the heartland of Kondh territory. The Kondhs are 
one of the biggest ethnic tribes of Orissa. Their name is derived 
from the Telugu word ‘Konda,’ which means ‘hill’. They are 
farmers and hunters and were known to have practised human 
sacrifice till a few generations ago. 


Kondhs are sub-divided into three groups, Desia Kondh, Kutia 
Kondh and Dongaria Kondh. The Kondhs became notonous 
after the British occupation of their district in about 1835 due 
to the human sacrifice they practised. These Meriah sacrifices 
were intended to increase the fertilization of the earth. The 
Kondhs were brought into the limelight by Verrier Elwin, a 
self-trained anthropologist and tribal activist, who began his 
career in India as a missionary. He was a controversial figure 
who arrived in India in 1927 for missionary work, but soon 
abandoned the clergy to work with Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Indian National Congress. He preferred to live among the 
tribals and explored and documented many tribes. He devoted 
himself to the tribal world, opening schools and leper homes, 
travelling and photographing, writing tirelessly about the 
different tribes. In 1954, he was apointed by Nehru as advisor 
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on tribal affairs for the North-Eastern states of India. His 
monumental works include “The Kondhs and their Meriah 
Practice.” 


The Garmin was slow to register due to the low temperature. 
We crossed Phiringia and Sarangad, and had our breakfast at 
K. Nuagaon. We saw many burnt and damaged churches along 
the way. I stopped at a few places and went inside the broken 
prayer halls. Hymn books and bibles lay strewn all around. I 
saw half-burnt crosses, damaged pews, smashed doors and 
windows. The altar in the corner had the picture of the Sacred 
Heart. The eyes of Christ in the picture regarded me tenderly. 
It was disturbingly reminiscent of the pictures that were put 
up in our classrooms at the Stewart School where I had been a 
student. The artists who painted the picture of Christ always 
placed the eyeballs at the dead centre of the eyes, giving them 
the effect of following the viewer, looking directly in whatever 
corner of the room one was. 


In another ravaged church, there was a wooden statue of the 
Madonna and Child. It had been axed into two halves, one 
portion lying half burnt. It was a heartbreaking sight, a 
poignant reminder of how intolerant mankind can be in 
matters of faith and religion. I was deeply disturbed by the 
half-sliced statue, which was lying on top of a heap of broken 
furniture. I instinctively picked it up and carried it with me. I 
resolved to make a simular statue and give it to the church if 
and when it is rebuilt. 


We drove past many makeshift camps of the Central Reserve 
Police Force. In most of the places the jawans were just idling 
or playing volleyball. I stopped at a couple of places and talked 
to them about the situation. They said that the apparent calm 
was deceptive and the area was a tinderbox, just waiting to 
explode once again. Kandhamal is one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful districts of Odisha, with thick jungles, mountain 
streams, wildlife, waterfalls and the beautiful hills of the 
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Eastern Ghats. There is a multitude of tribes that inhabit the 
small scattered hamlets. The tall trees on both sides of the 
roads are hundreds of years old. Thick teak and sal trees 
abound, and the greenery is just wonderful. There are many 
unique natural spots and the district has some of the last 
remaining virgin forests of India. 


From Nuagaon we drove up to Simonbadi. NH 217 from Raipur 
to Gopalpur Port is excellent, though it is only a two- lane road 
due to the sparse traffic. A kilometre and half after Simonbadi, 
the Garmin Nav veered sharply to the right and we soon came 
to a trijunction. Following the Nav arrow, we passed the villages 
of Kairpanga, Alari, Kumarmunda and Pangalimaha. About a 
kilometre after we crossed a narrow bridge over Gumari Nadi, 
we reached Talari. It was about 8 km from the junction where 
we had left the highway. The small village was typical of most 
of the tribal hamlets of Odisha. The road ran right through the 
village beginning at the small temple of the gram debata (village 
deity). There were houses on both sides with cows tied to posts. 
We passed the small post office, the village grocery shop, the 
primary health centre and stopped outside the school. There 
was a tea shop with a few old people whiling away their time. 

We were a welcome intrusion, and soon had a good gathering. 
We ordered tea for all around, and soon the Gram Rakhi or the 
village policeman came over, riding his ramshackle, creaky 
bicycle. He enquired about the purpose and nature of our visit. 
This part of Kandhamal was infested with Maoists rebels, and 
the Gram Rakhi’s duty included investigating every stranger 
who visited the area. 


The Gram Rakhi satisfied himself after peering into our 
vehicle. He realised that we were harmless, as the maps, GPS 
and cameras passed his scrutiny. However the tripod in its cover 
could have been a gun or a rocket launcher, and we had to 
unpack it and mount the camera to convince him. I am not 
sure that he understood the purpose of our visit, but seeing 
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the maps that we were carrying he must have presumed that 
we were forest officials on some survey work. We showed the 
village crowd the Confluence location on the Google Earth 
image, and the Gram Rakhi agreed to take us to the place. 


The Gram Rakhi is the lowest rung of the policing system. 
Odisha has about 56,000 villages which are guarded by 18,000 
rakhis. According to the Police Manual, there should be one 
rakhi for every village, but due to flawed government 
recruitment policies, one Gram Rakhi is usually responsible 
for five villages. 


The duties of a Gram Rakhi involve maintaining peace and to 
brief the police about any trouble in the village from time to 
time. They can identify an intruder in the village, strangers 
will never escape their shrewd eyes. They also guard 
government property, besides escorting criminals to court. 
Exhausted and worn out, these men work all thirty days of a 
month and are required to visit the nearest police station once 
every week, to brief the inspector-in-charge about the problems 
in the villages. Some of them have to walk at least a hundred 
kilometers every month. All this for a pittance and just one set 
of khaki uniform every year. 


We parked our vehicle at the tea shop, leaving Ananta to keep 
the village urchins at bay. Loading our equipment on the 
bicycle, we proceeded in the direction we had come. After 
about a kilometer, we took a left turn and followed the Nav 
indicator which took us to the base of a hill that towered over 
the village. We realised that we could have easily driven to 
the point as the small path was motorable. The topo sheets 
that we had studied had indicated the Confluence to be located 
on a relatively high altitude, but we were not prepared for what 
was to come. 


Our Survey of India maps and Google Earth research had 
suggested that this might be an easy stroll through goat 
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pastures, but on reaching the base of the hill we were reminded 
how misleading a nice satellite photo can be about surface 
conditions. We ground to a halt about 850 metres from the 
point, and had to abandon the bike. The Confluence lay 
midway up the steep hill which was full of thorny vegetation. 
Carrying the equipment after dividing the lot, Kashi, 
Emmanuel and I ventured forth into the thick growth. There 
were no paths and soon we were crawling through scratchy 
tunnels in this impenetrable and seemingly endless nightmare. 


Vague notions of returning to the vehicle for the machete and 
chopping away for nearly half a kilometre through the 
vegetation came to our minds but these were soon discarded 
as it would have taken another day to reach the Confluence. 
There was no look- out point, and it was just a blind thrashing 
of the small trees to create a path that kept us going ahead. 
Kashi tried to find a climbable tree so that he could get the 
bearings and maybe find a better direction to take. However, 
there were no trees thick enough to bear a man’s weight. This 
hillside vegetation is prone to forest fires in summer and the 
vegetation usually burnt down every second or third year. 


I, being the tallest, had to bear the brunt, as the thorny branches 
kept brushing against my face. After about 200 metres of 
inching forward, Emmanuel decided to call it quits, and no 
amount of encouragement could egg him on any further. For 
the last half hour, we had been crawling claustrophobically 
through the vegetation tunnels, ripped by thorns and not 
exactly enjoying ourselves. We decided to go back and make a 
second attempt from another direction. 


Kashi and I did what we had never done before in any of the 
Confluence hunts. It had always been further and forward, 
and on about half a dozen occasions when the going had been 
tough, we used to stop and recharge ourselves. But never had 
we retreated. However, for the first time, we had to retreat. 
We reached base and ruminated on the approach to take. Kashi 
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suggested we get hold of some of the villagers whom we had 
seen working in the fields on the way, and make them cut a 
path through the growth. However, this could have taken more 
than half a day, and it was already 10 a.m. 


We seriously contemplated staying overnight and making an 
attempt the next morning. The Gram Rakhi suggested that 
the school would be an ideal place for us to shack up for the 
night, and he even volunteered to cook us a meal. 


We tried to guess the location of the Confluence by crude dead 
reckoning using the compass and the GPS. It was apparently 
on a small outcrop of rock about 350 metres uphill. The 
Confluence lay somewhere just beyond the outcrop, the 
vegetation we noticed took on a taller, thicker and denser 
appearance at a higher altitude. It was so near, yet so far. Just 
275 metres, according to the Garmin, yet it was so 
unapproachable. 


We sent the gram rakhi back to the tea shop to get our 
vehicle. Kashi wanted to have another look-see at the scans 
of the Google Earth imagery on the laptop. We both had a 
vague notion that there could be another approach from 
the rear of the hill. 


Very soon, the Gram Rakhi was back with our SUV. Riding 
tall on the bonnet was a middle-aged villager, gesticulating 
wildly as the vehicle lurched on the uneven path. Hardly had 
the vehicle slowed down than he jumped down and came 
running to us. After introductions had been made and 
formalities exchanged, we came to know that our lucky angel 
had sent forth a messiah in the form of Balunkeshwar 
Dalabehera, the Kondh Dehun. The Dehuri is the shaman, 
sorcerer, medicine man, spell maker, sacrificial priest, foreteller 
of bad weather and bad crops, soothsayer and reciter of the 
folklore of the tribe he belongs to. 
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We soon told him about our dilemma and he suggested that 
the climb would be too difficult to make until a passage had 
been cleared, and promised that he would get the work done 
by the evening. 


We took a closer look at the Google Earth map and could 
pinpoint the location where we stood. We scanned the imagery 
at maximum zoom and found a faint line that seemed like a 
cattle track about 250 metres from where we were. Kashi went 
forth for a recce; both he and I were reluctant to call it a day. 
Our enthusiasm was infectious and soon the Dehuri too was 
also raring to go. 


We decided to drop the sceptics and Kashi, Balunkeshwar and 
I set forth once again. Like it or not, we were determined to 
conquer the Confluence and so began climbing. The 
inclination of almost 40 degrees made us stop after every 
couple of steps. Meandering among bushes, stones, tree stumps 
and fallen trees we trudged forward, stopping to regain our 
breath every few minutes. Surprisingly, the Dehun was very 
much at ease and was quick to give me a heave-ho over the 
difficult parts of the stretch. 


The GPS now indicated the Confluence to be 220 metres away. 
Of course, the GPS unit didn’t show the topography of what 
we were about to get into. We found ourselves climbing straight 
up over loose rocky ground surrounded by dense scrub jungle, 
small trees covered with thousands of needles and vines 
covered with pretty little flowers and tiny thorns. 


It was a long climb. We had gained almost a quarter of a 
kilometre in elevation. The difficult part was yet to come, as 
the vegetation varied as we climbed higher and hindered our 
progress. After about half an hour of stopping and starting, 
we took a break. Our water bottles were nearly empty, the sun 
was up and we were all sweating profusely. The elevation was 
about 700 metres, but the temperature was well into the 30s in 
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centigrade scale. Just when we were about to restart, we heard 
the scampering of feet and soon the Gram Rakhi emerged 
from the foliage. He had a change of mind, and had followed 
us. He was carrying two bottles of water, and his stout stick 
was what we needed to clear a passage in the undergrowth. 


As we continued upwards, more and more of the surrounding 
landscape revealed itself, and the view became increasingly 
impressive. The green blue hills all around were shrouded in 
the late morning haze. We looked down at the village of Talari, 
the green fields stretching all the way to the horizon. 


In the end, it took us nearly two hours to reach our target, 
with quite some time wasted by taking a wrong ridge-top and 
having to climb down one ridge, push through some dense 
scrub and then climb up the next ridge. Over slippery ground 
due to the loose stones, through bushes and little trees, we 
ascended some 75 metres above the path that we had slashed 
and bludgeoned our way through. There was a small clearing 
on our left and a dense forest to the right. Since the incline 
was almost 45 degrees, it was difficult to perform the usual 
confluence dance. The point lay at the base of a big rock; in 
fact we could get the correct reading by standing on the rock 
with the Garmin outstretched to the limit of our arm’s length. 


We talked about how we were seemingly the first humans to 
stand here, even though the Dehuri said that he had been up 
here many a time. We took the mandatory pictures and 
exchanged high-fives before heading back to the path, once 
again getting our legs scratched by the thorny trees. 


The description of the Confluence Point is as follows : 


East of the Confluence was an uninterrupted view of the hills 
that stretched till the horizon. There was a good growth of 
coniferous trees in the hill nearby, but the distant hills were 
balding and devoid of vegetation. 
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West of the Confluence was thick vegetation, more dense than 
what we had experienced on our way to the point. 


North of the Confluence were smaller hills. We had ascended 
from this direction and from our vantage point the hills were 
dwarfed. 


South of the Confluence too was thick vegetation. The Dehuri 
suggested we take that approach on our way down as it would 
be convenient and quicker. 


We had spent a good half hour at the Confluence, where the 
Dehuri held us spellbound with his tales of Meriah sacrifice. 
Talking to him was like being pulled along the a slipstream of 
a comet. He told us that there was a big cave a little bit uphill 
where the Kondhs used to worship in bygone days. He offered 
to take us there, telling us that though it was taboo, he would 
bend the rules for us. 


He told us about an albino monitor lizard that was always 
present inside the cave. Most of his stories were taken with a 
pinch of salt, but he had aroused a lot of curiosity in me, 
and much to the chagrin of the others, I, as the Commander 
of the Confluence Project, ordered that we proceed further 
up the hill. There was vehement opposition and howls of 
protest, but the Dehuri had me sold on the idea, saying that 
it was only a 15 minute climb, and that we would get a straight 
descent from the cave to the village below. He said that he 
had been up to the cave only a year earlier, and that the climb 
was not much. The spot that he pointed to us was about 150 
metres further up the hill, nearly on the crest. There was a 
thick growth of tall trees, but even with the camera zoom we 
could not find and discern any trace of a cave. Kashi 
doubted his words and was reluctant to move ahead. The 
sun was up high and it was well past noon, but I had vague 
notions of the sacrificial altar of the Kondhs about which I 
had read a lot, but never seen one. 
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I then decided to make it alone along with the Dehuri, but 
this blackmail cajoled the others to join us. We climbed further 
up for a good half hour before we realised that we were going 
in circles. The Dehuri too had a perturbed look on his face, 
there was an eerie feeling in the air and Kashi was making 
impatient gestures to leave the place. After what seemed an 
eternity, even my patience ran out and I asked Balunkeswar to 
lead us back to the village. He was disappointed at not being 
able to locate the cave and reluctantly agreed to return. We 
rested for some time on a flat rock, Kashi had wearily resigned 
himself to the fact that we were not making a quick departure, 
and had rigged up the Handycam and diligently recording 
all that the Dehuri related . The Dehuri spoke of the many 
taboos and myths connected with the cave, and rued the fact 
that very few of the villagers came to the spot due to the difficult 
trek. Here he let out the secret that he himself was visiting the 
place after a good twenty years and had lied to us about his 
recent visit. 


After a good hour’s rest we began the descent. We were tired, 
thirsty and hungry. My legs trembled with exhaustion, and I 
had to ask Kashi to share my load of the gear. The Dehuri got 
me a forked stick to help in descending. Going downhill, I 
needed all my balance and concentration. The rocks were 
loose and if anyone slipped, it would have sent us crashing 
down with quite disastrous results. 


After about 50 metres, we came to a clearing from where the 
village below could be seen clearly. I spotted a tall sal tree, the 
bark of which had a big cluster of dried resin. This resin is 
akin to frankincense or myrrh, and is used in practically all 
Hindu religious ceremonies. We carefully removed the resin 
which in local parlance is called ‘jhnuna’ and packed it in leaves. 


We got a lot of strange looks from the locals as we went down 
the track; children either ran towards us waving, or ran away 
from us. Emmanuel said they thought we were kidnappers. I 
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am sure, after our visit the village mothers would describe us 
as bogeymen and frighten naughty children. 


We were welcomed by the crowd; they now held us in some 
awe and veneration as they presumed that we had visited their 
sacred grove on the hill. The children had only heard of the 
cave, and there was a sense of excitement. Many asked about 
the albino monitor, and I am sure that the Dehuri had a stock 
of tales to last for many days. 


We passed a well from which we drew welcome pails of cool 
water. Kashi nearly drenched himself and after a quick wash 
and scrub, we went to the teashop. A village boy was sent to 
our base with instructions to fetch our vehicle and the rest of 
the team who had remained behind. 


The Gram Rakhi had meanwhile cooked up a tasty meal of 
rice, dal and vegetables. We relished the frugal fare, though 
Ananta opined that one of the black cockerels pecking around 
should have been a tasty addition to the menu. Soon it was 
time to pack up and say our goodbyes. This visit was one of 
the most interesting among all the Confluence visits we had 
done till date. Despite the difficulties we had encountered, the 
sheer relief of not having to turn back made us forget the 
travails we had faced. In fact, 1 wouldn’t recommend a visit to 
this Confluence to anyone but a hard-core Confluence hunter. 


The Kondhs are the friendliest people I have ever met. They 
are always glad to meet you, and happy to help you out with 
any crazy scheme you might be into, especially if it entails 
getting their picture taken. And when you leave, there are 
handshakes all around with smiles and well wishes. There was 
a lot of emotional back- slapping and hugging as the Gram 
Rakhi, the Dehuri and the villagers gave us a sendoff. It was 
certainly one of the most difficult, dangerous and interesting 
Confluences that we had done till date. 
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Thirty thousand years ago, near the stream bed of the Gumani 
Nadi, a tools and weapon factory was in operation. The factory 
workers had only day shifts. They were men, hairy and naked, 
who toiled with bare hands, antler horns and abundant rocks 
that were strewn in the stream bed which lay at the foot of the 
three hillocks named Dabuki, Murandi and Bursingh beyond 
the village of Talari. The workers trudged in whenever they 
wished, picking and choosing the rocks that could be used as 
stone tools. 


They did not have to move far, every rain would bring fresh 
rocks from the hills. The tools and weapons that lay around 
ranged from simple scrapers and pounders to carefully crafted 
flint knives and spears. The term "Stone Age" is used to describe 
the period of human evolution where stone was used as the 
hardest material for making tools. India's earliest stone-age 
tools are more than 1 million years old and were found in 
Hunsgi valley in Karnataka's Gulbarga district many years ago. 
Like the Hunsgi , Talari too was a stone-age "factory" ' a site 
where prehistoric humans manufactured tools. Food of these 
hunter-gatherers included animals and plants that were part 
of the environment in which they lived. The woman and 
children foraged in the nearby forests, plucking fruits and 
berries and digging roots and tubers. Some of the family would 
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go off to collect grass or bracken to make rough beds upon 
which they slept. These ancestors of ours would cover 
themselves with the skins of animals, strips of tree bark, leaves 
and other foliage. 


The men would take time out from their tool making and hunt 
for small animals. They hunted using tools such as 'knives', 
'sickles', 'bi-faced blades', and ‘parallel blades', and knew 
nothing of cultivation - living off the raw or roasted meat. 
They would use their stone axes and on lucky days they would 
get a few rabbits and squirrels, or sometimes even kill a deer 
or goat. Towards sunset they would all climb the slope of the 
nearby Murandi hill and take refuge in the large and spacious 
rock shelter that lay midway upon the hill. They would roast 
the meat, eat the raw fruit and roots. The rock shelter provided 
them safety from marauding beasts and elephants, kept them 
warm during cold nights and dry during the rains. They broke 
branches from bushes and trees and constructed a rude wall 
across the front of the shelter. The skins of various wild animals 
were also used in the home. For them, life was tough and short, 
illness, accidents and wild beasts capped the average lifespan 
at 30 years. However they were adept breeders and their 
community thrived, so did their tool making factory. 


In January 2011, after a two day grueling search, playing hide 
and seek with forest bears, encountering a couple of basking 
pythons and many porcupines, I reached the rock shelter. Rock 
shelters are a treasure trove for archeologists because there 
can be so much fascinating material to study. In this thickly 
forested area of southwest Odisha, prehistoric men had lived 
in rock shelters for thousands of years. I had discovered the 
tool making site six months earlier, while touring the inner 
areas of Kandhamal, looking for a Confluence Point. I had 
earlier read about the findings of slag heaps in the vicinity 
which pointed towards a strong iron age civilization, but the 
stone age site at Talari was a chance discovery. Scattered across 
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a large area were hundreds of prehistoric tools and the rocks 
that served as raw material for too! manufacture. 


Balunkeswar Dalabehera is the Kondh Dehuri of Talari. His 
family had held sway on the predominantly Kondh population 
of the area since ages. He had got word of my visit and was 
rather annoyed that he had not been informed. He was a 
talkative man who interjected his conversation with a 
smattering of English words. It was he who had told me about 
the big cave a little uphill where the Kondhs used to worship 
in bygone days. The Dehuri gave us a vivid description of the 
cave, saying that it was so spacious that the Kondh deities held 
their 'deba sabhas', meaning a parliament of gods inside it. 
He told us of the many young virgins who had been sacrificed 
there in the days when meriah was in practice. We had made 
a futile attempt earlier but could not locate the cave. 


Balunkeswar told me that the deity of the cave had been carried 
downhill to the hamlet years ago and no more do the villagers 
climb up with their offerings. In fact he agreed to take me there, 
though it was taboo, he would bend the rules for us. However, 
my suggestion to visit the place immediately had been turned 
down, he said that climb would be too difficult to make until a 
passage was cleared. He said that he had been up to the cave 
only a year earlier, and that the climb was impossible. 


I was back a month later. Led by Balunkeswar, we made our 
way up, gradually inching up the steep slope, our ascent was 
made a bit easier as the trees were now taller, and we could 
hold on to their trunks for leverage. The Dehuri was his 
sprightly self, and I could see that he was getting pretty excited 
as we neared the place. The others glided up on the rocky 
mountain with minimal effort, and I followed, huffing, puffing 
and struggling to keep pace (and face!). After a good half hour's 
climb, we reached the spot but there was no cave. Balunkeswar 
looked perturbed; I too had serious creeping doubts about this 
storyteller. However after a half hour search, he located the 
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spot. The entrance had been covered by thick bushes which 
were hacked to allow us to enter. The stone shelter was a large 
granite boulder perched on other boulders. The bottom side 
of the large boulder formed the ceiling of the rock shelter and 
was about 1.5 m above the ground. 


Before we entered the cave, Balunkeswar confessed that he 
had lied about visiting the cave a year earlier, in fact he was 
coming after a good twenty-five years, his last visit was when 
he was a young boy.Balunkeswar fell on his knees and chanted 
his Kondh incantations as an obeisance to the deities. He 
kept repeating a few chants in a sonorous voice, swaying on 
his knees. He was soon in a trance, murmuring and whispering, 
the soft sound reverberating from the ceiling of the shelter. 
There was an eerie feeling and after what seemed an eternity, 
even my patience ran out and I poked the Dehuri in his nbs. 
He came out of his trance with a happily smiling face and was 
soon his talkative self. 


All we did was listen to him, one extraordinary story 
dovetailing into another. It was both fascinating and frustrating 
trying to follow him. He would stray from one story to another, 
and when I asked him certain points which I did not 
understand, he waived me off impatiently, carrying on in the 
same pitch and speed. 


There were signs of fires having been lit inside the cave. There 
was charcoal and half burnt wood. The roof of the cave was 
blackened by smoke over the centuries, but I had a lurking 
feeling that there would be some prehistoric drawings hidden 
beneath the soot. I stretched myself full height and scraped 
off the soot from one small rocky ledge, and there were 
discernible ochre coloured symbols. I washed a two square 
feet section and there were pictographs on the rock face. 
Human-like forms, with limbs had been scratched on the rock. 
These figures were abstract and consisted of single thin lines 
scratched with charcoal. Many black scratched figures were 
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found on top of black painted and red painted figures. There 
were other signs too, which I could not decipher. I dared not 
wash of a bigger area as I did not want to do any damage. I 
took photographs of the area that I had cleared. The shelter 
had preserved the riches of ancient craftsmanship. 


The early man began to mark his presence through signs and 
symbols, which he painted on the roofs and walls of the shelters 
that he inhabited. They made designs and paintings on the walls 
of many rock shelters. Although they may have had symbolic 
meaning in the past, their meaning is not known today. 


A tool called 'burin' (a piece of stone with a pointed tip) was 
dipped in inorganic pigments to paint motifs, symbols and 
scenes. The painting consists of red painted, black painted, 
and black scratched pictographs. The red pigment is most likely 
hematite; the black pigment, manganese dioxide; and the black 
scratching was done with a piece of charcoal. In some places 
the scratched charcoal was rubbed into the rock by hand. 


Strewn on the floor were quite a few pieces of rocks which 
could have possibly been Stone Age tools. There were 
pounders, hammer stones, scrapers and a part of a ring stone. 
I picked a few of them surreptitiously, as Balunkeswar would 
have considered it sacrilegious-the Kondhs venerated the place. 


Sitting in the wide open mouth of the cave, I had a grand view 
of the forests and the villages below. The silence was broken 
only by an occasional hawk cry or the chirping of birds. As I 
listened carefully to the breeze that spun up and around me, 
Timagined hearing the ancient people, the laughter of children, 
the murmuring of women, the voices of the men speaking 
and whispering. 


Why did prehistoric man make these signs? Was it to educate 
others of his kind? Was it to study his surroundings better? It 
has been hypothesized that Stone Age art was one of the earliest 
professions to have been established, for it was not child's play 
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to create a cave painting. The theory that I believe in is - it was 
one of the earliest forms of recreation to have developed in 
human beings. Man was beginning to settle down, and give up 
his nomadic existence. So in the spare time he now had, he 
started paving the way for the advent of art. This art relays the 
history and legacy of human development. Cave paintings have 
survived through time because of the fact that they remained 
hidden for such a long time; many of the paintings that were 
discovered have subsequently been destroyed. 


Halfway down the descent, we found a track and followed it 
to the fields that lay beyond the village. The fields had been 
recently plowed, I found many more stone tools on the edges 
of the fields where they had been thrown by the farmers. The 
village dogs announced our presence and soon we had a good 
gathering of people, all of whom surrounded the Dehuri, 
making enquiries. They wanted to know about the cave. I 
downloaded the photographs from my camera to the laptop 
and gave a first-hand view of the cave to the villagers. Word 
spread fast, and soon we had a crowd of nearly a hundred 
Kondhs, all excitedly peering at the laptop screen. They were 
speaking in their language, the Kui dialect, none of which we 
could understand. 


After returning to Bhubaneswar, I took the stone tools to the 
Archaeological Survey of India and the State Archaeology 
office. Sadly, both of them did not envisage any interest even 
though they acknowledged that it was an important discovery. 
I wanted to leave the few pieces that I had collected, but they 
were not willing to accept them. 


I made two more trips to Talari, but no one from the village 
was willing to take me up to the cave. The Gram Rakhi told me 
that the Maoists had occupied it and stored their arms there. 


The co-ordinates of the cave are 20.00.00N and 84.00.000E, 
the location is on a Confluence Point. Balunkeswar will be 
only too happy to take anyone there. Just watch out for the 
porcupines and sleeping pythons. 
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20.00.000 N 86.00.000 E 
7.4 km North of Nandul Village, Kalahandi 


pi arduous climb at Talani (20N 84E) had drained all our 
strength. We had come straight from Talari to 
Bhawanipatna, the district headquarters of Kalahandi. Even 
though it was past midnight, we got ourselves a couple of 
comfortable hotel rooms. Alarms were set for 5 a.m. the next 
morning and the plan was to cover 20N 83E by noon. 


When you set your alarm for 5 a.m. on a Monday morning, 
you really have to ask yourself the question “why am I getting 
up this early to take photographs in the middle of nowhere”. 
I looked at the map again and realised that the day's destination 
was not a tough one. The five hours of sleep made the energy 
seep back into each of us in the group. 


After a hurried breakfast, we left Bhawanipatna. The morning 
was clear and crisp; the early walkers were on the streets. We 
left the town and took the road to Junagarh. Everything was 
fine: the road was fairly passable and matched the GPS 
receiver’s waypoint route I had created from the satellite 
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image. On the right side of the road, work on a new railway 
project was underway. This must have been fairly new because 
it was not shown on the satellite imagery which was just a 
few months old. 


It looked as if we were in for an easy trip, a really easy one. 
According to the roadmap, the Confluence was just a few 
kilometers from base, amidst the pleasant hills around Nandul- 
right next to a good tarmac road. We were taken aback by the 
greenery of the countryside, and wondered whether this was 
the same Kalahandi, known as the most backward, drought- 
prone and poverty-ridden district of India. 


Kalahand;i repeatedly hits the headlines in Indian newspapers 
for recurrent droughts that break the economic backbone of 
farmers. It has a long history of drought spread over than a 
century. Drought had occurred in Kalahandi in 1868, 1884 
and 1897. The worst famine of 1899 is known as ‘Chhapan 
(56) Salar Durbhikhya’ (as 1899 of the Gregorian calendar is 
1956 in the Vikram Samvat calendar). This famine left behind 
a terrible socio-economic gloom in the area. 


Due to lack of rains, three-fourths of the crop failed. The 
District Gazetteer, which is the chronicle for the district, 
mentioned: “The bulk of the population which constituted 
the landless agricultural labourers became unemployed due 
to suspension of all sorts of agricultural operations. The worst 
sufferers were the landed gentry, who, because of the drought, 
could not reap a harvest nor could they take to manual labour 
to which they were not accustomed. The pastures lost the 
greenery and the bovine population therefore was equally 
starved. Everywhere there was an acute shortage of water.” 


In 1919-20, another drought occurred, followed by cholera, 
influenza and malnutrition. A series of droughts in 1922, 1929, 
1955-56, 1965, 1974-75 and 1985 occurered with impudent 
regularity. 
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Land alienation happens due to the prevalence of land- 
hoarding and the practice of mortgaging land for private loans 
at cut-throat interest rates. Money-lenders actually control 
many holdings of the poor. This is best exemplified by the 
local adage “Garibar kaje akal, mahajanar kaje sukal” 
(Drought is a problem for poor and fortune for the rich who 
get an opportunity for exploitation). 


Historians note that the local tribals have been marginalised 
since the 19th century when the British controlled the forests 
and introduced market economy. Strangely, however, the 
process of marginalisation still continues. Deforestation, loss 
of traditional water-storage measures and the vagaries of 
monsoon have pushed this region over the edge. Drought relief 
measures have never addressed the root causes. 


Kalahandi is also an example of disparity and contrasts that 
exists in many parts of developing and underdeveloped India. 
On one hand, the district is infamous for famine and starvation 
deaths, on the other it is also a district that boasts of the highest 
number of rice mills in Odisha. There are more than 200 of 
them. The rice mill business is so lucrative that businessmen 
from adjoining districts and states have invested directly or 
indirectly. Most of the mills buy paddy from the government- 
allotted villages through the panchayats and sell the rice to 
the Food Corporation of India. As many rice mills are 
competing for paddy, the price paid to the farmers has increased 
in the recent past. 


We took a right turn after about 20 km, crossing the small villages 
that lay enroute. There was hardly any traffic, and we passed 
the village of Nandul at around 9 a.m. Somehow, I had a 
premonition something would go wrong, because things were 
going too smooth. My previous experiences had taught me that 
when things seem to be going suspiciously smooth, we would 
be in for a nasty surprise. 
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About 8 km after Nandul the road gradually narrowed and 
became potholed. We were soon stopped by a group of about 
ten people who stood by the road holding marigold garlands. 
I asked Ananta to stop, and got down to make enquiries. An 
old man came forward and almost slipped a garland around 
my neck. I ducked just in time, surprised at this unexpected 
welcome party. Soon, the mystery was solved. The villagers 
mistook me to be their MLA, who was expected there for the 
foundation stone-laying ceremony of a proposed bridge over 
the river Tel. The Works Minister was supposed to fly down 
in a helicopter from Bhubaneswar, and the local politicians 
were expected to be there to receive him. This was rather 
disturbing news, as the last thing that we wanted on a 
Confluence hunt was a horde of politicians, policemen and 
big crowds. However, we were told that the ceremony was 
scheduled for noon. I was consoled that we had enough time 
to visit the Confluence and get out of the place before the 
minister’s function began. 


We reached Makarsula village, where the road dead ended. 
The River Tel meandered its way around the outskirts of the 
village, and there was no way we could have forded the river 
in our SUV. We parked it under a lone acacia tree that had 
somehow survived the annual flooding. Little dug-out canoes 
loaded with bamboo were bobbing in the shallow water- a 
virtual flotilla! A few country boats were anchored at the bank 
in anticipation of the big crowds that would have to be ferried 
across for the ceremony on the other side. We could see the 
preparations on the far side, there was a huge marquee with 
colourful banners. 


The Garmin showed the Confluence to be a good 6 km away. 

We could have easily crossed the fast-flowing river in one of 
the boats, but the thought of trekking 6 km in uncertain 
territory was not very pleasant. 
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Once again, our prayers to the Confluence gods were answered 
in the form of Naku Patel and his sturdy Hero Honda. Naku 
was a prosperous vegetable farmer of the village, and his 
curiosity on seeing strangers making enquiries got him to 
become an integral part of the Great Odisha Confluence hunt. 
After some hesitation, he agreed to come along with us, and 
soon we had the Hero Honda motorcycle loaded on to one of 
the waiting boats. It was decided that this visit would be done 
only by Kashi and me, as the motorcycle could have taken 
only two riders on the pillion. Even though we coaxed the 
boatman to row us across, he refused to do so, insisting that 
he would cast off only when he had a full load. Very soon 
people with cycles, goats and sacks of vegetables trickled 
down the river bank. About fifteen minutes later, and after 
Kashi had slipped a twenty rupee note into the pocket of the 
boatman, we were on the muddy waters of the Tel. 


The combined weight of the people, cargo and motorcycle 
forced the boat dangerously low near the waterline. We were 
in the hands of a familiar god, Ganesha, the remover of 
obstacles and the lord of protection, in the form of two little 
red plastic elephants, with garlands of fresh marigolds guarding 
us on the prow. The boatman used a long bamboo pole to 
manoeuvre the boat midstream and then let it float in the swift 
current. We reached the far bank and I was once again 
mistaken by the crowd to be their elected legislator. (This 
mystery was cleared when I met Pradip Nayak, their legislator 
at Bhubaneswar. There was an uncanny resemblance between 
both of us.) 


Unloading the motorcycle was a bit tricky, as the ground was 
swampy. However we managed to drag it up the bank, and 
were soon on our way. There was a fairly decent stretch of 
road for the first few kilometres. There were many small rivers 
and streams that flowed from the adjacent hills into the Tel, 
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and before long we came to the first river over which there 
was no bridge. Clearly, the rivers here are seasonal phenomena. 
During the monsoons, rainwater flows down the hills and fills 
channels that remain dry during the summer. The communities 
in this area, rather than build bridges, construct cement 
roadways over the riverbeds. A motorist will find himself 
cruising along and then come to a dip in the road. This dip 
changes from black asphalt to concrete. The first small tributary 
contained only a couple of inches of briskly moving water. 
Yet, we had to disembark. With three of us sitting on it, the 
motorcycle wobbled dangerously. 


The jungle paths took us round in circles; we were crazily 
following the Garmin Navigator arrow all over the place. 
The nearest point that we reached was 2.4 km to the 
Confluence; however the path we were taking ended in a cul- 
de-sac. We guessed that the Confluence lay on the other side 
of the hill, and Naku Patel suggested that we go to the nearest 
village of Kutia Chura where he could enquire about the 
possible route to take. 


We were putting all our senses to work, but even after two 
hours of futile to-ing and fro-ing all over the jungle, we were 
at our wits end. We had tried nearly six approachable and 
three unapproachable routes, but the closest we could get to 
the Confluence was 1.75 km. To add to our misery, we could 
not communicate with the locals, as the dialect was different 
from the Odia that we were used to. Naku Patel was not a 
good interpreter, and he had already decided that we should 
return. The helicopter carrying the Minister from 
Bhubaneswar had flown overhead a short time earlier, and 
Naku was dejected as he would not be able to attend the 
ceremony of the foundation stone-laying for the bridge. 


At last, after crossing the embankment of a fair-sized dam, 
we saw an asphalt road. We passed through Gunduri village 
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and the Garmin was now indicating the Confluence to be 
midway on the ascent of a small hill. The exact point was on 
a rather steep hill on the eastern flank. 


We turned right after about 2 km from the village, and made 
our way across the newly-ploughed fields. We parked the 
motorcycle in the shade of a mango tree, gathered our gear 
and trudged forth into the small forest that lay at the base 
of the hill. The sun was quite high and it was nearly noon, 
the humidity weighed like lead on our shoulders. We 
followed a cattle path which dipped into a small stream and 
broke from solid clay to ankle-deep black ooze. We crossed 
the stream which had knee-high water. There were leeches 
in the mud and the grass at the water’s edge cut into our 
flesh like razor blades. 


The dense foliage was like a solid wall, and I doubted if we 
could penetrate farther without a machete. We did not have 
one. I could also see that the plants were undercut by many 
small hidden streams that could further slow down progress. 
The vegetation was awkward. However, oblivious to all 
consequences, we blundered into the riparian forest. The three 
of us were marching like ants through six-foot high elephant 
grass. Suddenly we felt collectively alone. Naku made the first 
move of turning back. However, Kashi and I were upbeat. 
We pleaded with him that another hundred metres was all we 
had to cover. The shielding effect of the trees caused the GPS 
unit to ‘freeze’ because it could not receive enough satellite 
signals. This made heading in the right direction even more 
difficult. Within 200 metres of the point, the (now un-frozen) 
GP9S direction indicators became less reliable, and as with all 
units, they need a period of smooth travel in one direction in 
order to give a bearing. This was impossible in terrain such as 
the one we were in. I alternatively changed the display of the 
Garmin to show actual latitude and longitude figures. 
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Navigating by this mode required mental calculations as to 
which direction should be taken, the scope of error by this 
method being quite high. 


Suddenly, we were startled by the appearance of two villagers 
who silently emerged from the woods. They were out hunting 
and were equally surprised to see us. Naku Patel explained 
our predicament to them, with Kashi and me interjecting. 
However they could not understand why we wanted to climb 
the hill at mid-day. They dissuaded us from going any further. 
When asked to accompany us, they were agreeable only if we 
went sideways, not up the hill. Very soon, we understood from 
Naku that the two were warning us of pythons and other 
snakes. Besides, a leopard had been seen in the vicinity of the 
hill the previous week, and venturing unarmed was not a safe 
proposition. I could detect the genuine concern on the faces 
of the two, and should have recognised the mortal danger in 
which we were placing ourselves instead of being blinded by 
the mission at hand. We were target-focused; a mistake that 
could have cost us dear. All we wanted to locate the Confluence 
as soon as possible and then leave. We were aware that the 
local herpeto-fauna was as threatening as the flora we 
encountered earlier. 


At 140 metres from the point, Naku asked us to stop, but we 
carried on, bleeding from scratches in every limb and not 
knowing whether we could really force our way through the 
thick vegetation. It was now a solid wall of a forest, and we 
could not get the readings from the GPS as there were hardly 
any clear patches where the satellite signals could reach us. I 
prayed to all the gods, hoping that the one I'd offended 
inadvertently would lift the curse. We were dead tired and 
every step forward was a great effort. There was no place where 
we could have even sat down. I was getting cramps in my calves 
and stopped to hang on to a low branch. The ground was hard 
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beneath our feet and the primary difficulty we encountered 
was climbing the 60 degree incline at 45 degree Celsius. 


The very thought of turning back was unacceptable. We had 
faced similar situations at Maligam, Talari and Kotasamalai 
but our sheer determination and resilience made us go forth 
and conquer. So near, yet so far. At last, the quid came and 
called for the quo and we decided to give up. There was no 
way we could have gone any further. We came, we tried and 
we failed. 


It was a big disappointment to turn back. The distance to our 
base was hardly 600 metres, but it seemed like ages before we 
reached there. We were dejected and crestfallen, and in our 
despair did not even click photographs of the nearest point. 
We took photographs of the area and the Garmin reading at 
base. The two villagers we had met in the jungle were waiting 
for us and suggested that we come back after two months, as 
the streams and the vegetation would wither. They told us that 
most of the small trees get burnt by forest fires that rage for 
weeks. The dry leaves and undergrowth burns for days and 
usually clears the ground. I visualized the barren forest and 
us tramping over the burnt undergrowth and making a straight 
line approach to reach the Confluence easily. 


After a half-hour’s uncomfortable ride, we reached the banks 
of the Tel once again. The crowds had vanished, as the 
minister's helicopter had taken off a good hour earlier. There 
was not a single boat anywhere around, not even on the far 
side of the river. Kashi climbed a small dune and found a boat 
anchored about 500 metres downstream. We yodeled to the 
boatman, who took his own sweet time to row upstream. 


This was the first failed attempt, and both of us were 
crestfallen. Kashi suggested that we return to Bhawanipatna 
and make a second attempt the next day. However, better sense 
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prevailed and we returned to Bhubaneswar, dejected and 
crestfallen. 


Unaccustomed to failure, the experience burned into our 
collective souls. Reaching this Confluence was no longer an 
option, it had become an obsession. We studied the detailed 
topo sheets and the Google Earth imagery for other approaches 
but concluded that we had taken the best possible route. We 
went forth and knocked off two more Confluences successfully, 
but the bitter taste of the failed attempt lingered. For several 
months, we watched the icon of Confluence 20° North 83° 
East marked in red. 


Kashi had mentioned many a time that this one was just not 
possible. Travelling all over Odisha, we had at times wondered 
what would have happened if one of the points was located in 
the core areas of a reserved forest. We had seen the tall 
impenetrable hills during our Gumma hunt, one steep hillock 
at Tikarapara had a practically 80 degree ascent, and the peak 
had never been scaled. A sizeable area on the coast was out 
of bounds as it was a missile testing range, and the defence 
personnel would have never let us go near, more so with a 
Garmin GPS and cameras. However our homework on the 
Odisha confluences had convinced that each Confluence could 
be conquered, albeit with some level of difficulty and risk. 


We finally conquered Confluence 20N 83E six months later. 
The trip had been rather uneventful. We had taken the train 
to Balangir and then travelled by bus to Bhawanipatna. Early 
morning the next day, we left for the point on a borrowed 
motorcycle. This time we had taken a shorter route, 
travelling to Gunduri village on a dirt road that wound its 
way through the small villages. We reached Kamathana, 
where we rested awhile, and reached Gunduri by 10 a.m. 
We drove along the road until the arrow on the GPS became 
perpendicular to the road. 
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We had originally planned this second attempt in the summer, 
as the forest cover would have disappeared. However, the last 
monsoon clouds had spent themselves in the second week of 
October. The hill was lush with greenery. Even the fields that 
we crossed earlier were thick with groundnut cultivation. There 
were makeshift scarecrows, attired in ragged white shirts that 
fluttered in the light breeze. These were put up not for the 
birds, but for the short-sighted wild boars that frequented the 
forests in the vicinity. The fields were often raided by them; 
they snuffed out the groundnut plants with their snouts and 
damaged most of the crops. We had to leave the motorcycle 
on the road, and walked along the boundaries of the patches. 
In one of the fields we found a farmer couple collecting 
groundnuts that were laid out to dry in the sun. 


Surprisingly, Madshusudan Bhoi was well versed with our 
coastal Odia, and we gave him the spiel about cellular phone 
tower sites that we were surveying. He readily agreed to 
accompany us, and we were soon on our way. Half an hour's 
walk bought us to the base of the hill. This time we took a 
roundabout approach to the Confluence Point, climbing slowly 
and steadily, and getting closer and closer in gentle degrees. 


The weather was comfortable, but we soon encountered steep 
terrain. The loose rocks on the dry earth made footholds 
impossible. Besides, the thick canopy of broad leaves made 
Garmin reading difficult. At some points we were getting 
reception from only a couple of satellites. It was frustrating as we 
got closer and closer to the Confluence. Very soon the readings 
became erratic, and we lost track of our bearings and realised 
that we were moving away from the Point. Kashi spotted a small 
clearing, and with the help of the stout stick that Madshusudan 
was carrying, we thrashed an opening in the canopy. We got the 
nearest reading to the Confluence, but as there was hardly any 
standing space, we once again lost the co-ordinates. 
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The readings of the GPS were unstable. It took almost half an 
hour until, tired and sweaty, we finally settled for a point amidst 
clumps of tightly growing bamboo trees. We had a tough time 
getting the zeroes in place as the canopy was quite thick. In 
spite of getting signals from only three out of the twelve 
satellites, we managed to get an accurate reading. There was 
no place to rest as the ground was a steep 70 degrees at the 
exact point. The sun streamed through the overhanging trees 
and cast patches on the forest floor. We took the mandatory 
pictures. It was green, green and green in all the four directions. 


The exact Confluence Point lay in a small clearing surrounded 
by clumps of bamboo. To the east of the Confluence, the forest 
floor was full of teak and sal saplings that had taken root this 
season. West of the CP was rocky ground, with a few middle- 
sized young trees. 


To the north was a small clearing formed by the sheer drop of 
height. There were broad leafed vines and a few bamboo trees 
which could not survive in the incline and hence lay horizontal. 
In the south too there were bamboo clumps. The Confluence 
was rather non-descript, except for the fact that it was thick 
with vegetation. 


The sheer ecstasy of having conquered this Point was one of 
the high points of all the hunts we had done till date. We started 
back towards base. We were more than tired. “Shattered” is 
more appropriate to describe our condition. The return trip 
was a descent- walking a little bit, stumbling a little bit and 
often sitting down waiting for my legs to stop feeling like jelly. 
However, nothing mattered, not even the leech that Kashi 
discovered clinging to his ankle. We returned to Bhawanipatna 
by a shorter route that took us through the village of Badali. 
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In popular literature and media, the Kalahandi Syndrome is 
something that still means hunger deaths, acute poverty and 
child sales. Kalahandi, which was known as the rice bowl of 
Odisha, has today become her history. The irony is that despite 
starvation, the district continues to be an net exporter of paddy 
with the highest number of rice mills in the State. This not 
only illustrates the paradoxical situation of scarcity amidst 
plenty in a famine-stricken region but also makes it hard to 
explain hunger. 


This is the story about two women of Kalahandi, who, in 
July 1985, pitchforked the region into shame and fame. Their 
story made it to the pages of every newspaper in India. Even 
Time, Newsweek, The Washington Post, Le Figaro and the 
The London Daily Mail carried their story. Phanas Punji and 
Banita became icons that shocked India and the world. Their 
story struck the collective emotional chord of the nation and 
seared the conscience of India's political and administrative 
classes. Today, among the 640-0dd districts in the country, 
Kalahandi is well known; perhaps next only to Kargil, thanks 
to Phanas and Banita. 
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In June 1985, Phanas Punji, wife of Chabbi Punji of Amlapalli 
village in the then undivided district of Kalahandi had sold 
her 14 year-old sister-in-law Banita for Rs. 40 (some say it was 
Rs. 20). She did this in utter desperation, as she had two starving 
children and the extra mouth to feed was too much for her. Her 
husband was a migrant labourer who had not returned home 
for months. Fourteen-year-old Banita was sold to Vidya Podh, 
a half-blind middle-aged labourer of a nearby village. Banita 
didn’t oppose it as she too was concerned about the future of 
her brother's children. The forty rupees Phanas got was just 
enough to buy three kilos of rice and a sari. 


After the matter was reported in the vernacular dailies, it was 
picked up by the national media. The subsequent spiralling 
shock effect forced Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to visit 
Amlapalli. He, along with his wife, Sonia, visited the thatched 
mud hut of Phanas Punji and listened to her plight. Odisha’s 
Chief Minister J.B. Patnaik fumbled for words as he tried to 
explain to Rajiv what the distraught woman was saying. The 
Prime Minister had come prepared; he had in his entourage 
two Odia students from Jawaharlal Nehru University at Delhi. 
Rajiv Gandhi brushed away the Chief Minister and the 
fawning officials, and heard Phanas’s and Banita’s story first- 
hand, the students doing the translation. A visibly concerned 
Rajiv then doled out promises like confetti. A slew of relief 
measures for the region were announced. 


To the local community, most of whom were completely 
ignorant about the world outside their village, the visit of the 
Prime Minister was a turning point in their lives. This small 
unknown village was overnight transformed into a glittering 
fairyland of plenty. An approach road was built; tubewells 
sunk, foodgrain and clothes distributed. Their joy was short 
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lived; however they basked in the glory of the three months 
of fame while it lasted. 


Rajiv Gandhi had just done six months as a Prime Minister. 
This was perhaps his first interaction with the real India that 
he had inherited from his late mother. When he came to power, 
he had brought with him hope, dreams and aspirations of a 
new modern India. 


After his interaction with Phanas, Rajiv made an unscheduled 
stop in a nearby village. It was the ‘haat’ day ( the weekly 
market that is held in rural Odisha). Rajiv Gandhi got down 
from the jeep and went amidst the melee of people. Typical as 
every haat is, it was a gathering of colourful adivasis and 
villagers. Handia, the local brew, was being sold in every corner, 
there were drunks lurching about. There was a cock fight in 
progress in one corner and wagers were being laid with wild 
cheering. Mutton and chicken was being sold, and in one 
corner there was a tent where people had lined up. The VCR 
had just reached rural India, and enterprising villagers often 
set up a tent and with the help of a generator screened X- 
rated films which were shown for fifty paisa a go. The curious 
Rajiv Gandhi dashed into one of these peepshow tents and 
then stepped out as hurriedly as he had gone in. In one corner 
of the haat there was a small cubbyhole cabin, with people 
lined up, which had a sign in Odia saying that it was the Sarkari 
Bhang and Ganja shop. The Prime Minister enquired from 
the officials as to what was being sold. The smart Sub-collector 
thought he could wriggle out and said “Cannabis Indica, Sir”, 
presuming the botanical name would end matters. “You mean 
grass!”, shot back the incredulous Prime Minister. Rajiv had 
been a part of the flower children in his Cambridge days, and 
was aware of this angel’s weed. 
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Rajiv returned to Delhi after announcing a bouquet of 
packages, but he went back convinced that the whole affair 
was only to malign the Congress-led government in the State. 
How could anyone starve or sell off a person for Rs 40 in a 
place where ganja was being sold by the government- 
controlled shop, drunks lurched about happily, meat and a 
variety of vegetables sold in village markets, cock fights and 
X- rated movies being the source of entertainment? However, 
he was moved by the story of Phanas and Banita, and made 
the right noises about declaring the three districts as special 
ones, and that they would be monitored directly from his office. 
The youthful Prime Minister’s visit resulted in a few acronyms 
being coined. KBK (Kalahandi-Balangir-Koraput) became the 
catchword for poverty and starvation, PMO (Prime Minister's 
Office) was the place from where these districts would be 
henceforth monitored. For a change, the Malthusian idea 
that the poor and the hungry deserved their fate gave way toa 
kinder philosophy that saw them as innocent victims of the 
State’s apathy. Amlapalli became a shining symbol of all that 
was wrong with Odisha and India. 


Since 1985, Kalahandi has been the favourite pitstop for every 
Indian politician worth his name. Indira Gandhi had first 
visited Kalahandi in 1966, and followed up with many later 
visits. Rajiv and Sonia’s was followed by another visit to nearby 
Koraput in 1987. Sonia Gandhi had made a whistle stop 
tour of the area in 2004. In March 2008, history came a full 
circle when Rahul Gandhi launched his ‘Discover India’ yatra 
from Bhawanipatna. “Our family has an emotional attachment 
with Kalahandi, the most backward region of the country,” 
said Rahul. Largesse has been earlier bestowed on the region 
by other Prime Ministers too. Chandra Sekhar, P V Narasimha 
Rao, H D Deve Gowda and A B Vajpayee, too, had visited 
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and promised help. In 2006, thousands of people who had 
braved incessant rains for a glimpse of Manmohan Singh, went 
back disappointed as he could not make it due to bad weather. 
He has the dubious distinction of being the only Congress 
Prime Minister, except Nehru and Shastri, who has not visited 
Kalahandi. Every Chief Minister of Odisha has come calling, 
election campaigns have been flagged of from here. Airstrips 
and helipads have been made for these visits. Huge crowds 
gather at the venues to see the helicopters land and then take 
off, and after the dust has settled go back to their miserable 
lives. The contours of poverty have remained unchanged. Both 
Phanas and Banita, who had come face to face with a prime 
minister, were relegated to their respective angst-ridden 
anonymities. They remain poor and distraught. 


In the last thirty years, Kalahandi has undergone many 
upheavals. A huge amount of money has come and gone, 
but the district is still the poorest in the poor state of Odisha. 
Kalahandi has only become a ladder for politicians, 
bureaucrats and so-called development professionals. The 
plight of Phanas Punji and Banita, the ultimate icons of 
poverty, is still being written and rewritten. Kalahandi has 
been brought to the centre of discourse on hunger and poverty 
by media reports, writs in the Supreme and High Courts, 
debates in Parliament and the State Assembly and campaigns 
by social activists. It has led to the intervention of courts 
and the National Human Rights Commission. More then a 
dozen PhD degrees on Kalahandi have been awarded by both 
Cambridge and Oxford universities. Scores of books have 
been written. Kalahandi has been a milch cow which today 
has been milked dry. 


Twenty seven years after I had first been there, I went to 
Amlapalli, which is just 8 km from Khariar. Just off the 
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highway, I met Phanas’s nephew, Pustam Punji, who had a 
small house adjoining the road. However, he refused to take 
me to Phanas, but sent his daughter along. Pustam was an 
accomplished artist, who had held exhibitions at Bhubaneswar, 
but was now reduced to fending for himself and his family by 
growing vegetables on his small patch of land. He went inside 
his hut and got two of his paintings. He told me that he had 
held a solo exhibition at the Lalit Kala Academy at 
Bhubaneswar years ago and had sold many of his works, but 
now the muse in him had just vanished. 


“Don't believe half of what Phanas says”, he warned me, and 
added, “It will cost you quite some amount to meet her.” 


The dusty road from the main highway soon transformed into 
a pucca concrete one, the Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana 
had not bypassed the village. The camera was a giveaway, 
fingers pointed to the broken down house of Phanas. 


The villagers told me that Phanas no longer stayed in the village 
but was living in the field near the school, where she had a 
job as an Anganwadi helper. She cultivated the small patch of 
land that she owned, and tended the nearby fields for other 
villagers. Another villager told me that she was the owner of a 
well, which she had dug under the Jivandhara Scheme; she 
had been given Rs 13,000 for it. Her husband, Chabbi, had 
died four years earlier, and she had married off her daughter. 
Her son was now a grown- up man, married and working as 
a farmhand whenever a job was available. 


We made our way to the fields which were full of wild flowers 
and soon reached her hut. She was alone with her grandchild 
in her small lean to hut under a tall tamarind tree. The setting 
was picturesque, the yellow and silver flowers swayed gently 
in the breeze, Phanas sat on a charpoy and looked up 
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enquiringly. Another chabbi-babu (photographer) had come; 
she would have to tell her story all over again. 


The hut was a makeshift affair; the blue tarpaulin was weighed 
down with the firewood that she had collected. There was a 
small chullah outside her hut, and on the tamarind tree was 
nailed a small mirror with a comb. A grinding stone was 
propped against the base of the tree. Phanas covered her face 
and offered the charpoy to us. No photographs, she said, and 
it was only after she was assured that I would pay her that she 
removed the end of her saree from her face. 


In March 1993, Kalahandi was bifurcated into two districts 
and Nuapada was carved out for administrative convenience. 
Phanas’s village was now in Nuapada, and the school where 
she is employed as a helper is just nearby. She gets Rs 1,500 
a month. 


She soon began relating her litany of woes. She had not been 
paid her salary for the last three months. Her small vegetable 
patch had brinjals, pumpkins and some other crops. She was 
certainly not a picture of penury or hunger any more; rather 
she was in very good health, wore decent clothes and a 
seemingly gold pin dangled from her nose. She wore six gold 
pins in her ears too. 


She complained that the government babus did not listen to 
her any more. Her husband died of tuberculosis, and she now 
has to fend for the family. Her son is a no-good idler; he does 
not go to work. She toils in the field after her school job, and 
just manages two square meals for the family. Yes, the Rs 2 
per kilo rice has made a difference, but she had been promised 
all good things by Rajiv Gandhi himself. “I am sure that money 
was sent for me, but the babus siphoned it all off,” she 
complained. 
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“What did Rajiv Gandhi ask you ? “ I queried. 


“He asked me if I would have sold my daughter instead of 
my sister-in-law, Banita. I told him that no one would buy a 
small child; otherwise I would have done so. I got a very bad 
name for giving Banita away. The villagers told me that I 
would be arrested and put in jail. I was afraid to meet Rajiv 
Gandhi, but the Collector assured me that nothing would 
happen. Maybe I would have got all that he promised had he 
lived, I was very sad to know of his death. The villagers are 
jealous of me and keep calling me names. They accuse me 
of bringing infamy to the village.” 


After the death of her husband, she ran from pillar to post 
and the Collector sanctioned her Rs 10,000. It was all used in 
paying off the moneylenders from whom she had borrowed 
money for his treatment. The son had got a loan of Rs 10,000 
from the Utkal Gramya Bank at Khariar and had not paid 
back any of it. The bank has been repeatedly sending notices 
for paying up Rs 19,500 that had accrued with interest. She 
got one of the letters from inside her hut and showed it to me. 
“Please ask them to write the amount off, there is no way I 
can pay it back”, she said. 


Meanwhile, the son, along with his wife, returned from the 
fields. He too had his sob story, and there was soon a 
competition of sorts between mother and son. Jagabandhu 
Punyji sidled up to me and whispered that his mother was now 
too old for the Anganwadi job, and could I please manage to 
get his wife appointed in her place. 


I asked Phanas to come with me to her village. She reluctantly 
agreed and led us single file, through the fields and past the 
school where she cooked the midday meal for children. The 
school building had been freshly painted and had the map of 
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Odisha drawn on one of its walls with Amlapalli village 
clearly marked on it. The were advertisements of Maggi 
Noodles, Dixcy Underwear and Banian, Tata Tea and Konark 
Cement on the walls of the houses on the highway. 


Amlapalli too has undergone a change. All the 30 houses had 
now got electricity under the Rajiv Gandhi Grameen. 
Vidyutikaran Yojana. Fifteen households had television sets, 
the DTH dishes were gleaming in the afternoon sun. Most of 
the villagers owned mobile phones and a few even had their 
own motor cycles. The Sarpanch owned a tractor; his son was 
a petty contractor. To understand just how poor Amlapalli is, 
I could look at all this, or look at the children in the village. 
Their poverty was disguised by development. To me, every 
child who crowded around me looked undernourished. Seven- 
year old Padmini Punji, daughter of Kishore Punji’ came shyly 
and showed me her disability certificate. The distraught father 
told me that he had been given Rs 1,300 just for one year and 
then it was stopped. I had to point out to him that the Handicap 
Certificate was to be evaluated every year, as the medical board 
had cited her case as one of temporary disability. Yes, she 
had been given a tricycle, but it broke down soon. 


In Odisha, poverty-alleviation programmes consistently fail, 
and poverty starts getting ‘concealed’ or ‘disguised’ through 
various legitimate and illegitimate means with the result that 
the poor do not appear to be poor. In all probability, the nose 
ring and ear pins that Phanas wore were brass, not gold. Phanas 
sat outside her hut, and narrated her wish list which she 
presumed I would go and give to Sonia Gandhi. She asked 
me to write it all down, lest I forget. 


The villagers told me that Phanas was no widow; she is 
married to the sarkar, the State, which has been taking good 
care of her. “Go and see Banita, she is the victim, no one 
visits her”, they said. 
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I coaxed one of the villagers to take me to Banita’s place, which 
was about 10 km away. The milestone on the State Highway 
showed the village of Baldha to be one km away. Ironically, 
Banita’s village is in the district of Balangir, and there is a big 
administrative chasm which separates her from Phanas. 


Hers was the first hut in the village. We walked up to the door, 
and called out. I was curious to meet Vidya Podh, who was 
the bad man in the whole affair. It was he who had bought 
Banita for Rs 40 years ago. He refused to come out, instead a 
child ran out to summon Banita who had gone to the nearby 
fields to winnow the recently-threshed paddy stalks. 


A cursing Vidya was coaxed out of his hut. I could not 
understand the expletives that he was using, but they were 
certainly not pleasant or parliamentary ones. A life of poverty 
is a life without dignity. Banita’s husband was more than half 
blind; he stood listlessly by the door to his small hut. The 
clothes he wore were torn and tattered. In the last 27 years he 
had seen a lot of journalists, they had all questioned him on 
the bride price that he had paid. 


“Where did the helicopter land? 1 did not hear it,” he 
enquired sarcastically. “Is it Rajiv Gandhi or Biju Patnaik 
who has come calling?” Introductions were made. “Oh, just 
another chabbi babu” (photographer), he said in disgust and 
then went back inside. 


On our insistence he re-emerged angrily. He asked us to go 
and meet Banita, he had nothing to say. We waited for her by 
the roadside; a few villagers collected around us and gave tidbits 
of information. He is a bad man, he beats her up. This was 
not his hut; he had a house further up the road. They do not 
stay there as they fear that the roof would fall on them. They 
have half a dozen cows. 
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Before making this trip, I had studied Banita’s black-and-white 
photograph taken when she had been sold in 1985. In it, she 
was childlike and cherubic, as she had stood with her hands 
holding the small cloth that passed off as a saree. Her pretty 
face had showed the puzzlement and curiosity of the innocent, 
she could not understand all the attention she was getting. It 
was a picture that had moved millions. 


Banita made her way from the field. She walked haltingly 
towards us, stopping after every few steps. As she came near 
I could get an indication of the same curiosity. Her face had 
aged harshly with the deeply etched lines of backbreaking 
labour and poverty. However, even though she was just in 
her late thirties, Banita was now a picture of what Kalahandi 
meant then and now. Her cheeks were sunken, the eyes 
were embedded. Her cheekbones jutted prominently and she 
was a picture of abject misery. She could have easily passed 
off as Phanas Punji’s mother. She was breathless and sat 
down; the ordeal of rushing from the field was too much for 
her. Weak, emaciated, and certainly suffering, she looked up 
to me enquiringly. 


Any doctor would have diagnosed her condition as one caused 
by severe calorie deficiency and that she was just half her 
normal body weight. Since Banita could hardly walk and was 
not strong enough to carry any weight, the children were 
responsible for fetching water to the hut each day. 


Twenty-seven years after her little face had pulled the Prime 
Minister and his wife to this unknown village, I heard the story 
of Banita, her blind husband and their five children. Since 
that fateful day, she had seen nothing new except the five 
children that she gave birth to in yearly succession. She was 
still married to that blind man who thrashed her regularly, 
and had to fend for her flock, come rain or sun. She told me 
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that she had recently sent her eldest son to Raipur to fend for 
himself. She had married off her eldest daughter. The other 
children were going to school, but one of them was always 
kept back at home because of the blind Vidya. 


She wrung her hands in utter helplessness and despair. I asked 
her about Phanas; she was still bitter. She recollected the time 
when the whole family lived on the meager income of her 
brother. They were happy times, but after her brother left, she 
became the heaviest burden on the family. In order to get rid 
of her, Phanas sold her off even though she knew that Vidya 
Podh was poorer than Chhabi. 


The marriage was not recognized as they could not afford the 
communal feast, and the couple was ostracized by the villagers. 
For fifteen years she was a loner, until the local Member of 
Parliament, Bhakta Charan Das, came forward and arranged 
the feast. Banita told me that he just gave the feast, not any 
gold or utensils, which were customary. After the feast, he 
had not appeared in years. 


Like Phanas, Banita too had been given the job of an 
Anganwadi helper. She had been sick and had not gone to 
work for months. The supervisor had held back her salary for 
the last six months, and insisted that she will be paid only 
when she rejoins. 


She too, like Phanas, is a beneficiary under the Indira Awas 
Yojana. All she received was Rs 10,000. The contractor who 
built the house did a slipshod job. Banita took me inside and 
pointed to the big cracks on the walls. The family is afraid to 
move in and prefers staying in the old hut which belongs to a 
harijan. She keeps her six miserable cows in the Indira Awas 
house. She has no land to till. The half acre that they owned 
had been mortgaged for her mother-in-law’s last rites. Poverty, 
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amongst other things, leads to loss of self-esteem, and Banita 
did not want her grown-up children to face the social apartheid 
that she had undergone for years. She had borrowed money 
from moneylenders and had a hard time in paying even the 
interest. 


“Come inside my hut and see for yourself, we have no grain”, 
she said. I declined, it would have been a voyeunstic intrusion 
into her poverty. Half her time is spent going to the hospital 
at Khariar. The doctors have told her that she has to undergo 
an operation. The pills they give her do no good. She cannot 
get herself admitted as she has no money. I told her that the 
treatment would be free. She refused to believe it. I asked her 
to get the prescriptions, but she had lost them. 


Unlike Phanas, Banita had no wish list for Sonia Gandhi. She 
had resigned herself to her fate; utter hopelessness and despair 
was writ large on her face.” Chabbi Babu, do something for 
my treatment, if I die what will happen to my husband and 
the children?”she asked. 


Returning, I saw an interesting milestone. It read ‘N.H.- 0 K.M.’ 
I cannot understand why such a milestone was put up, but in a 
way it is indicative of Banita’s plight. The road is one of no hope. 


Later, at Bhubaneswar, I met the concerned officials and 
obtained the form that is required for seeking medical 
assistance from the Chief Minister's Relief Fund. The two- 
page application, which I sent to Banita, requires the signatures 
of the Tehsildar/Sub Collector, Medical Officer, Head of the 
Hospital and the MLA/MP/Minister. Banita will never be 
able to get all the signatures, even a short walk makes her 
breathless. 


Phanas and Banita are living proof of the fact that Indian 
politicians and policy makers are totally divorced from ground 
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realities. It is a cruel joke and mockery of India’s poor who 
are resigned to be ruled by people who go to Western 
universities to understand their national poverty. 


The letter which I sent to Sonia Gandhi, Chairperson of the 
National Advisory Council, mentioning Banita’s plight and 
Phanas’s wish list remained unacknowledged. However the 
story moved a few, an organisation gave Banita Rs 50,000 and 
her house was repaired. As for Phanas'’s she still waits for the 
day when another helicopter will land. 
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SULIAPADA 


22.00.000 N 87.00.000 E 
6.4 km South-East of Suliapada, Mayurbhanij 


e arrived at Balasore late in the night. The next 

morning, an early start saw us in Banipada by 8 a.m. 
Mayurbhanj is said to be a land of tribals. Out of 62 tnbal 
communities of Odisha, 45 are found in Mayurbhanj alone. 
The district forms the northern boundary of the state, 
bordering West Bengal and Jharkhand.It is the largest district 
of Odisha by area, and presents a panorama of many millennia 
of history. The glory of its ancient rulers, the 'Mauryas' and 
' Bhanjas' still resonates. The district capital of Baripada 
has many old palaces and buildings and the lingering magic 
of royal yesteryears prevails. The captivating Similipal Hills, 
the vibrant tribal diversity and their culture, the scenic 
beauty of numerous sites, the thick forests and wildlife all 
add to the mystic aura of this corner of the State.The city 
also hosts the second most popular Rath Yatra after Puri. 
Baripada is also the home of the Mayurbhanj Chhau dance, 
an ancient martial dance form. 


In Baripada, we went looking for the Jubilee Museum and 
Library. It was established in 1901 and has a rare collection of 
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books and manuscripts. The building was locked up and we 
sent for the caretaker. However even after a long wait of an 
hour, nobody turned up and we left disappointed. 


I was aware that an old steam engine of the erstwhile 
Mayurbhanj State Railway was kept in front of the Baripada 
railway station. The Narrow Gauge Railway had been made 
during the reign of by the Maharaja Ram Chandra Bhanja 
Deo. The first section of 52 km from Rupsa to Baripada was 
opened for traffic on January 20, 1905; later the line was 
extended up till Bangriposi. We saw the beautiful engine kept 
outside the station. It was a 1907 vintage Locomotive and had 
done the run on the line for years. We also visited the small 
railway yard near the present day station and saw the old 
coaches and other engines kept there. 


We took the turn at National Highway No.5 junction, and 
drove on the single lane road towards Suliapada. The primary 
activity of the people of the area is to make sabai grass ropes. 
All along the road they were busy spinning the long strands 
and drying them in the sun. Sabai grass is practically 
considered to be "the Money Plant" in the area. It ensures 
that the workers get sustenance throughout the year. Many 
of the locals are engaged in various activities of production 
of grass and processing ropes, mats and carpets.The grass was 
introduced to Baripada by the erstwhile king and grown on 
wasteland. Tribal families also collect leaves from the Sal trees 
and convert them to organic plates and bowls. About 20 
kilometres from Baripada we reached Kostha, from where the 
Confluence was just 10 km away. As we neared the spot, the 
road meandered through the forest and tall teak and sal trees 
loomed in all directions. 


The villagers had spread some kind of crop on the road. 
Usually, only half the road is used to dry paddy or some other 
produce, but in places they had taken up the entire width of 
the road. I felt a little tense driving over food grains, but after 
being told that the purpose was deliberate, I relaxed. The cars 
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and trucks driving over the crop helped separate the seed from 
the husk. 


We soon reached an intersection from where the GPS indicated 
the Confluence to be only 2.5 km to the north. We had to 
leave the vehicle and walk towards the point. We reached 
Badabanogaon (literally meaning “big forest village” in Odia), 
a small hamlet of around 20 dwellings. Our arrival did not go 
unnoticed, and soon about 30 people of all ages gathered, 
giving us directions to places that they imagined we were 
looking for. Most of them presumed that we were surveying 
an alignment for a canal that had long been promised to them 
by their local Member of Parliament. 


One man, who was obviously mad, appointed himself as our 
bodyguard- keeping the children and dogs at bay with a big 
stick and terrifying them with verbal grunts. He directed us to 
the end of the village, while the others advised us against it, 
pointing to the north (they wanted the canal to run near their 
fields). It was sheer bedlam, what with villagers arguing amongst 
themselves and the mad man dragging us to the place he wanted 
us to go to, the village dogs snapping at each other. The sun was 
directly overhead and the temperature well into the 30's. 


I soon realized that we were standing near a small school, and 
asked one of the villagers where the school-master was. As it 
was a Sunday, he had gone away to town. But another villager, 
who spoke pidgin English, soon made his way through the crowd 
and introduced himself as Kanhu Barda, who too taught in the 
school. I tried explaining to him the matter of latitudes and 
longitudes in Odia, but soon realised that all that was Greek to 
him. However, he was patronising and pretended that he had 
understood all that I had said. I pointed to the direction as 
indicated by the GPS and said that we wanted to go to the spot. 
While he did not understand our purpose, even after much 
explaining, he was very helpful and agreed to take us where we 
wanted to go. He was fascinated by the GPS and our digital 
camera when he saw the pictures that we had taken on the spot. 
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A crowd of curious onlookers surrounded us. More than a 
crowd, it was a great, jostling, gaping throng. We looked at 
them, and they looked at us. The floodgates opened when they 
all started to talk at the same time, waving their arms in 
different directions. We walked towards the Confluence, with 
the crowd gradually swelling behind us. The mad man had 
soon given up the futile task of appointing himself as our 
bodyguard. 


The walk to the Confluence was through the fields where the 
grass cover was quite low and hundreds of small grasshoppers 
jumped out as we disturbed them. The walk was relatively 
easy, and soon we reached the point where we got our desired 
coordinates. The Confluence was surrounded by native 
vegetation and numerous small ant-hills. The clear skies and 
no overhanging forest gave us clear reception from 12 orbiting 
sattelites. The accuracy was within 6.7 metres. 


We took the required photographs after a lot of crowd control 
as everyone wanted to be in the frame. The Confluence is 
located in a small patch of grassland belonging to Mangal 
Soren. He arrived soon and was surprised and thrilled that we 
could tell him something special about his land. 


The land is used to grow sabai grass, as rope-making is the 
only occupation for the people here. The land towards the 
east had a single middle sized neem tree; the west had an 
outcrop of laterite stone with scattered ant-hills. The north 
and south directions are all flat grasslands with intermittent 
stunted trees and clumps of grass. The scenery is pretty 
consistent all around. 


The return trip was through a short cut that took us to the 
village. There were quaint huts, with children and adults 
engaged in rope-making. The twisted rope lay in strands on 
nearly every open space. Small girls deftly rolled the strands 
of dried grass in their little palms. 


We shook hands all around, and had to answer some questions 
about when and where the canal would come. 
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The Jagannath Sadak was the old pilgrim road from Calcutta 
to Puri. It took form sometime in late 1700's and was the 
lifeline for all pilgrims who came to the Lord's abode at Puri. 
It was, from 1825, known as the Orissa Trunk Road, but for 
the devotees who descended on this path and made the slow 
way to Pun, it had always been the Jagannath Sadak. The 
road wound its way touching Belda, Dantan, Midnapore, 
Jaleswar, Basta, Balasore, Niligiri, Bhadrak, Jajpur, 
Dharamshala, Chhatia, Cuttack, Bhubaneswar and Pipili. 
The travelers covered the distances by bullock carts, hackneys, 
palanquins, horses, camels and elephants, but most of them 
trudged on foot. 


The road was a well-travelled one with many amenities for the 
pilgrims and travelers. There were serais, dharamshalas, wells, 
tanks, culverts, bridges, temples, rest sheds, ghats, orchards etc. 
Many remnants of these are still visible on the isolated stretches 
of this once grand road. 


The Jagannath Sadak was the road that was taken by saints 
like Sri Chaitanya, Nanak and Kabir when they visited Pun. 
There are various accounts, from the French, English, Dutch 
and Persian travellers. This was the road which the conquering 
armies of the Mughals, Marathas, Afghans and later on the 
East India Company took to conquer Odisha. In fact, during 
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their tenures, the Marahattas and Englishmen had implemented 
a system of collecting toll tax for the maintenance of the road. 


With the advent of the railways in 1898, the Jagannath Sadak 
fell into disuse and over the next few years was lost forever. 
The railways shortened the travel time from three weeks to 
fifteen hours. Many stretches of the road just vanished with 
time, it was encroached upon by villages and some lengths 
now form the NH-5. Today, only 168 km out of the original 
510 km of the old road still exists. 


The circulation of travelers and the production of travel 
accounts in the late 1700s and early 1800s was limited to that 
of the missionaries and the East India Company officials, there 
was a marked asymmetry of relations and the perceptions that 
they had obtained and recorded. Most of the early accounts 
were missionary reports, and were typical stereotyped accounts 
of idolatry, pagan worship, moral degeneracy, hellish characters 
etc. and revealed the broad spectrum of opinions and views 
and were remarkably parallel. 


The significance and importance of this road can be gauged 
by the following which is an extract from a letter of February 
27,1877, written by Father G. de Clercx, a French priest of 
The Company of Jesus. This letter was written from Balasore 
where the French had a mission where Jesuit missionaries 
used to be stationed. He gives a vivid account of the road 
and pilgrims. 


“It is at Jaggenauth, towards the south of Orissa, that one finds 
the place of pilgrimage the most visited in the whole of India. 
People come here from hundreds of miles away and even from 
the districts located on the foothills of the Himalayas. Balasore, 
which is situated on the route of the pilgrims coming from the 
north-east of the peninsula, is continuously crossed by a crowd 
of pagans of all ages; of both the sexes and of all social levels, 
who visit or return to this place. The largest number comes on 
foot; some come on horsebacks, on the backs of camels or on 
elephants, or in carts of all types. When, in January last, I was 
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on the route from Midnapore to Balasore, the number of 
pilgrims was so -large that it looked like a procession as far as 
the eye could see. Most of them were full of tiredness; they 
moved forward painfully; quite a few had blood on their feet." 


"During the month of February about 3,000 pilgrims stay at 
Balasore each day. In the eyes of the pagans, even the route 
going to Jaggemauth is sacred; often the indigenous people 
taking this route touch the earth with hands and kiss it with 
respect before putting their feet on that route." 


My favourite traveller account was that of Yenugula 
Veeraswamy whose Kasi Yarta Charitra is a detailed history 
of the Sadak. Veeraswamy was a scholar who had joined the 
board of trade under the East India Company and was the 
head interpreter and translator in the Supreme Court of 
Madras. With a party of hundred, he had set out from Madras 
on 18 May 1830 and for the next one year, three months and 
five days travelled with his entourage on a circuitous pilgrimage 
passing through Rayalseema, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Jabalpur, 
Banaras, Calcutta and Odisha. In Odisha he went to places 
such as Balasore, Bhadrak, Jajpur, Cuttack, Puri, Chilka, 
Ganjam, Chattrapur and Berhampur. 


Veeraswamy maintained a journal in which he recorded his 
experience. He was a keen observer of even minute and 
common place things. His travelogue ranks high in the literally 
historical account of any traveller who visited this part of India. 
The Telugu edition was translated by the Andhra Pradesh 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Research Institute in 1973 
and has been published as "Enugula Veeraswamy's Journal". 


Jeremiah Zimmerman's "The God Juggernaut and Hinduism 
in India" written in 1890 gave a vivid travellers account on a 
journey on the road, albeit through a westerner's eyes. He 
writes:"Day and night throughout every month of the year, 
troops of devotees arrive at Puri, and for 300 miles along the 
great Orissa road every village has its pilgrim encampment. 
The parties consist of from 20 to 300 persons. At the time of 
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the great festivals these bands follow so close as to touch each 
other; and a continuous train of pilgrims, many miles long, 
may often be seen on the Puri high road." 


"They march in orderly procession, each party under its 
spiritual leader. At least five-sixths, and often nine-tenths of 
them, are females. Now a straggling band of slender, diminutive 
women, clothed in white muslin, and limping sadly along, 
announces a pilgrim company from Lower Bengal; then a 
joyous retinue with flowing garments of bright red or blue, 
trudging stoutly forward, their noses pierced with elaborate 
rings, their faces freely tattooed, and their hands encumbered 
with bundles of very dirty cloth, proclaims the stalwart female 
peasantry of Northern Hindustan. Ninety-five out of a hundred 
are on foot." 


"Mixed with the throng are devotees of various sorts, some 
covered with ashes, some almost naked, some with matted, 
yellow-stained hair, and almost all with their foreheads streaked 
with red or white, a string of beads round their necks, and a 
stout staff in their hands." 


"Every now and then, covered wagons drawn by the high- 
humped bullocks of upper India, or by the smaller breed of 
Bengal, according to the nationality of the owner, creak past 
on their wooden wheels. Those from the Northern Provinces 
still bear traces of the licentious Mussalman rule, by being 
jealously shut up. The Bengali husband, on the other hand, 
keeps his women good-tempered, and renders pilgrimage 
pleasant, by piercing holes in the wagon-hood, through which 
dark female eyes constantly peep out. 


"Then a lady in coloured trousers, from some village near Delhi, 
ambles past on a tiny pony, her husband submissively walking 
by her side, and a female domestic, with a hamper of Ganges 
water and a bundle of dirty cloth, bringing up the rear. Next 
a great train of palanquins, carrying a Calcutta banker and his 
ladies, sweeps past. I met one consisting of forty palanquins, 
with 320 bearers and about fifty luggage-carriers, whose 
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monotonous chant made itself heard far off in the silent night." 


"But the greatest spectacle is a north country Raja with his 
caravan of elephants, camels, led horses, and swordsmen, 
looking resigned and very helpless in his sedan of state, 
followed by all the indescribable confusion, dirt, and noises of 
Indian royalty." 


It was sometime in late 2009 that I did my first recce of the 
Jagannath Sadak. I traversed the distance from Jaleswar to 
Balasore, spending time in each village on the way, exploring 
the remnants of the old road. I met the villagers and was greeted 
with amused curiosity, many of the people I spoke to just did 
not know anything about the road at all. Some of the old folk 
recollected the early memories of the Sadak and others literally 
put me on the road by directing me to persons who would 
have more knowledge. The two weeks that I spent in the area, 
I realised that searching the road would be no easy task, there 
were very few of the old generation left who had recollections 
of the road. 


The oral history of the Jagannath Sadak is still rich and varied. 
There are many tales, fables and episodes which are still 
prevalent in the villages that were on the path of the old road. 
Popular ditties and limericks (called dhagas) are still sung. The 
Jagannath Sadak, the ancient travelers and pilgrims, the 
invading armies, all find mention in the songs, bhajans and 
religious texts of coastal Odisha. 


‘The road was still called the Jagannath Sadak but few knew of 
its ancient history. Jaleswar was a sleepy town, more influenced 
by the neighboring Bengal then Odisha. However the 70 
kilometers patch that I had picked up for my first recce of the 
road was the original road, and in places had remained 
unchanged since the last two centuries. I made notes on all that 
I had gathered and while spending the nights in the old Dak 
Bungalows and the Circuit houses, I would go over these notes, 
unraveling the mysterious road that had disappeared with time. 
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In the next few months I covered other patches between Jajpur 
and Dharamshala, Chhatia to Cuttack and nearer home in 
Bhubaneswar itself. The old Jagannath Sadak just gave the 
ancient old town of Bhubaneswar a pass and skirted on the 
eastern side of the town. However there were two good roads 
which branched off, one ended at the Lingaraj temple. I had 
gathered from the old accounts that the travelers inevitably 
made their way to the old temples that encircled the 
Bindusagar pond. 


I had managed to get facsimiles of good maps from the British 
Library at London that showed in detail the road as it was in 
the year 1845. Other maps which figured in reports of the 
Famine Commission too made mention of the Jagannath 
Sadak. I also got many old maps of the areas through which 
the Sadak passed from the Asiatic Society, National Archives, 
Government Record rooms at Cuttack and Calcutta and a 
few from private collections. It seemed that almost all the 
historians were aware of the Jagannath Sadak, but there was 
very little they knew about it, and there was hardly anything 
available in print. O'Malley's Gazetteers of Balasore, Puri 
and Cuttack gave me some leads which took me to the 
Settlement office at Cuttack. 


I drew big blanks there too, but one officer told me that there 
were a lot of records available at the map office at Patna. A tnip 
to Patna proved futile and the Maps Survey office there told me 
that they had transferred all the records and maps to Odisha 
way back in 1955 and that I would find them all in Cuttack. 


The Settlement office at Cuttack has a very interesting history. 
Housed in an old building near the Ravenshaw college, it has 
all the land records of the State.The records of the Bengal and 
Bihar presidency were all maintained at Patna, but a few years 
after independence, they had been transferred to the respective 
states. In the early years records and maps were all maintained 
by the Military which had a separate division for it. The records 
pertaining to Odisha had all been transferred to Cuttack in 
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1955, and for the next five years the office was run by the Army. 
After 1960, the Revenue department took over and the military 
precision and finesse with which the department was managed 
all went to seed. Soon most of the records were lost, destroyed 
by bad handling or just pilfered away. Many of the old maps 
had been requisitioned by various departments and they had 
never returned them. 


The oldest map I could find was a post-independence one. The 
officials knew nothing about the Jagannath Sadak, but they 
did direct me to an old retired employee who had a good 
knowledge of the old maps. 


It took me half a day to locate him and he agreed to come to 
his old work place and help me in my quest. The old 
gentleman undertook a painstaking search, motivated by the 
fact that this was the Lords work. From the musty, dusty and 
spider webbed dungeons of the record room, he retrieved 
two old turn of the century maps. The Jagannath Sadak was 
clearly inscribed on it, snaking its way through the districts 
of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 


The maps were in such a brittle condition that I was afraid to 
handle them; however we carried then and got them Xeroxed 
in a big machine. Another employee had meanwhile found a 
1912 Map with Orissa Trunk Road written on it. 


My earlier trips of the places of the old road had by now 
generated some levels of curiosity amongst the villagers who 
stayed on the route of the Sadak. Many school teachers and 
college lecturers whom I had met in my reconnaissance 
surveys were now giving me tidbits and snippets of what they 
had gathered about the road. In six months, I had collected 
enough material and decided to make a trip to retrace the 
Jagannath Sadak. 


In 2011, I undertook a Bullock Cart Journey on the old road, 
trying to retrace it. The journey was undertaken to highlight 
the sad plight of this once great and now forgotten road on 
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which the pilgrims traveled to visit the gods at Puri. It was a 
humble attempt to revisit and revive the lost glory of Kalinga, 
and to relocate and retrace the road with the help of modern 
scientific survey equipment. 


We took a Bullock Cart, canopied it in the traditional style 
and put the idols of the trinity on it. We had with us a two 
pairs of bullocks, a cart man, a farrier (to nail on the horseshoes) 
students from the history, archaeology and geography 
departments from the Utkal University and a group of 25 
bhaktas. We started one morning from the Jagannath Ghat at 
Calcutta and for the next two weeks walked the entire distance. 
We would walk the whole day, stopping to meet the villagers 
who were drawn to the bullock cart by sheer curiosity, and at 
night would camp at the small temples that dotted the road. 


During the journey 1 discovered many remnants of the great 
road. I interacted with the villagers on the way and visited the 
ruins that dotted the terrain of the route of the Jagannath 
Sadak. I have located more than two hundred archaeological 
remains of this road. Most of what remains is in ruins, but 
nevertheless they still resonate with what the ancient pilgrims 
underwent while on their way to Puri. Many of the old 
structures are still upright and can be restored. Most of them 
have fell into disuse and decay or have been converted into 
government offices, police stations, dak bungalows etc. We also 
discovered marker stones, survey pillars, remnants of British 
era factories, encampments and mutts which were scattered 
all along the old road. 


I and my team spent two weeks in the villages on the route. 
We met scores of villagers, farmers, herders, traders, 
housewives, way side temple priests, holy men, revenue 
officials, government land record section employees and 
gathered valuable information of the ancient road. We took 
photographs and interviewed many of the old folk, who had 
recollections of the old road. The culmination of the journey 
was a soul stirring experience for all of us. 
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I shall never be able to relate or pen down all that I gathered 
on the pilgrimage. The ghosts of the old travellers still haunt 
the road, many villagers told me that they still hear the tinkling 
of the bells of the bullock carts, the chanting songs of the 
palanquin bearers and the cries of ‘Jai Jagannath' which the 
pilgrims broke into on seeing others. 


Looking back, I recollect the small incident that had put me 
on the quest for searching the Jagannath Sadak. It was 
sometime in December 2007, I was traveling to Kolkatta after 
an overnight stopover at Balasore. We had started early in the 
morning, before dawn, as I wanted to reach Kolkatta and finish 
my work and come back the same day. There was an early 
morning mist which hung low, rising from the wet fields on 
both the sides of the road and getting thick and dense as we 
approached river bridges. 


Somewhere near Jaleswar, I realised that visibility was pretty 
low, the headlights that had been switched on reflected back 
from the milky miasma. I asked the driver to stop at a lay by 
near the road and wait for sun up as the mist would have cleared 
with the sun. As I stood on the highway, I could make out a 
small group of persons who had climbed onto the road. They 
were farm labourers, as a few of them were carrying their tools 
of the trade on their shoulders. I saw them clamber up the 
road and then immediately a few of them prostrated, the rest 
Just bent over and touched the road with their finger tips and 
then touched their foreheads. This all happened in that flash 
of a few seconds, they all scrambled over to the other side and 
descended the embankment and disappeared into the mists. 


It took me a few seconds to comprehend what had happened. 
The scepter of a dozen ghostly figures appear, prostrate on the 
road and then away they go, puzzled me. Somehow I could 
not fully comprehend and my curiosity was aroused. I looked 
around for some shrine of sorts that usually occur on the 
roadside in this part of the country. It is common to see a small 
rock smeared with vermillion red or orange representing the 
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Goddess Durga or Hanuman under a big tree every half a 
kilometer on the highway. In some places a trident is struck on 
the ground and a small shivaling kept. Most of these spots 
have a small collection box affixed in the ground or chained 
down with a lock. Many of the truck drivers stopped to and 
drop a coin and take a smudge of the vermillion or orange 
"sindoor" which they applied to their foreheads for ensuring a 
safe journey. 


However I could not see any such shrine in the vicinity. My 
curiosity got the better of me, and soon I was scurrying behind 
them. They had already covered a good distance and I had to 
jog a bit before I caught up with them. I called out to them, 
the group slowed and a few stopped. The rest kept up their 
hurried pace. I was huffing and puffing by the time I got to 
the stragglers. The trio had curious, exasperated, and 
enquiring expressions on their faces. 


"Why did do prostrate on the road? I enquired. They gave an 
incredulous looks. 


"Don't you not know that this is the Jagannath Sadak, the road 
which ends at the Singhadwar at Pun". 


"Yes, I know that this is the road to Puri, but why worship it." 


"It has been always done, babu. We are poor folks; we cannot 
go to Puri so we take the Lords blessings from his road. How 
are you not aware, you have come from Puri"? 


They were a marked impatience in their voices, and I did not 
want to irritate them anymore. I stood there still trying to 
comprehend fully the explanation that they had offered. They 
soon disappeared into the mist, talking about my stupidity in 
being unaware of the Lord's Road. Later on when I looked 
back, I realised that there was no reason why I had stopped, I 
normally attacked inclement weather, and be it rains or fog, 
and I would plod along. Somehow it was some divine 
providence that had made me stop and put me on the road of 
the discovery of the Jagannath Sadak. 
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22.00.000 N 85.00.000 E 
7.6 km South-South-West of Jharbera, Sundargarh 


he three of us left Bhubaneswar much before dawn; Kashi, 

our reliable driver and Man Friday- Ananta, and I. We 
passed the town of Dhenkanal while it was still dark and took 
a left turn at the crossing of Banarpal near Talcher. After 
Talcher, we crossed the Samal Barrage at Rengali. The beacon 
lights on the tall chimneys of the super-thermal power plant 
of the National Thermal Power Corporation at Kaniha were 
still flashing as day had yet to break fully. We crossed Khamar 
and Pallahara and reached Barkote, from where we turned right 
and took National Highway 23 to Rourkela. 


The districts of Angul, Talcher, Jajpur, Sundargarh and 
Jharsuguda in Odisha are rich in natural resources; water, 
forests, fertile soil, coal and minerals. As a result, this region 
has seen the highest level of industrial activity encompassing 
coal mines, thermal power plants, aluminium smelting, iron 
and steel, sponge iron, etc. Understandably, the region has also 
emerged as one of the most polluted areas in the country. 


There are nearly three dozen sponge iron plants that spew heavy 
black dust and discharge contaminated waste water into ponds 
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and streams. The runoff from the beneficiation and washing 
plants of coal and other minerals has leached into the 
groundwater, contaminating it to a level where it is unsafe both 
for human and agricultural use. Solid waste is being dumped 
in local water bodies like nullahs and rivers, and the slurry 
from ash ponds has choked the riverine network of the districts. 
Coal ash dispersal by wind has resulted in the area having one 
of the highest percentages of Suspended Particulate Matter 
levels (SPM) in the country. When summer storms occur, the 
dry ash flies up to the stratosphere with perilous consequences, 
similar to what happens in the skies after volcanic eruptions. 


But pollution is not the only problem. The use of increasing 
amounts of land for coal ash and solid waste disposal, depletion 
of groundwater due to mining activities and diversion of water 
for industrial purposes, increase in local temperatures caused 
by industries like thermal plants are the other hazardous 
environmental impacts in the area, all leading to severe health 
problems and destruction of traditional livelihoods of 
agriculture and fisheries. 


The inhabitants of these five districts are grappling with the 
problems of pollution, depletion of water resources, 
displacement of population, ill-health and malnutrition. There 
are repeated epidemic breakouts of dengue and cerebral 
malaria. Important determinants like Infant Mortality Ratio 
and Average Life Expectancy are alarmingly much higher than 
the national average. 


Despite the alarming situation, the Government of Odisha, 
has on the anvil, massive expansion plans that will increase 
industrial activity in the area manifold. The largest growth in 
these districts will come in the numbers and capacities of 
thermal power plants being set up. The abundance of coalfields 
in these districts makes it the Mecca for power companies. The 
present installed power generation in Odisha, most of it coal- 
based, is close to 7500 MW. Now, capacity addition to the tune 
of 75,000 MW is at various stages of planning. Of this, about 
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40,000 - 45,000 MW is just in the few districts of Angul, 
Jharsuguda, Dhenkanal and Sundargarh. The impact of this 
expansion and creation of a concentration or cluster of thermal 
power plants are likely to be catastrophic. 


Large areas of land will be taken by these plants, the related 
coal mines and for ash disposal. Air, water and pollution will 
increase tremendously. One of the major problems is the impact 
of the ash generated. Burning of coal generates large quantities 
of ash, about 40 tons of it being generated for every 100 tons 
of coal burnt. The 1080 MW Nalco Captive Power Plant in 
Angul generates about 7200 tons of ash per day, nearly 2.2 
million tons per year. Though the ash is disposed off into ponds 
by converting it into slurry and piping it out, it still causes many 
problems in the neighboring villages. 


According to locals, the ash from the ponds is very often 
surreptitiously discharged into Nandira river at night. In the 
last few years, there have been many incidents of the ash pond 
breaching, engulfing the nearby area and rendering fertile land 
unusable for years to come. 


In summer the dry ash is blown by the winds and dispersed 
everywhere. At times, even spectacles get coated. One can only 
imagine what will happen when ash generation goes up eight- 
fold from the current level after the large number of power 
plants being planned come online. 


However, the biggest impact is likely to be on the water 
resources of the area. Thermal power plants need large 
quantities of water for cooling and ash disposal. The Central 
Electricity Authority has a thumb rule for water requirement 
for thermal power plants at 3.92 million cubic metres per year 
per 100 MW of capacity. This means that the 45000 MW to be 
added will require 1700 million cubic metres of water per year 
to operate. 


To put it in perspective, this water is sufficient to irrigate close 
to 350,000 hectares of land. Besides, the upstream and 
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downstream requirements of water for these thermal plants 
will be huge. 


The locals have little faith in the Government’s assurances that 
things will change or improve. The State Pollution Control 
Board agrees that contamination of groundwater with fluoride 
has been found in villages near the Nalco smelter but villagers 
say that little has been done to mitigate or compensate the 
terrible suffering they have been put through. 


India has seen disasters such as the massive release of methyl 
isocyanate gas from the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal. In 
the global scenario, incidents like those at Three Mile Island, 
Chernobyl or the Valdez oil spill can also be dismissed as 
‘accidents’ or exceptional single occurrences. One should not 
forget the larger threat posed by low-level but more sustained 
release of chemicals, the ‘slow-motion’ Bhopals. 


The Survey of India District Map of Sundargarh clearly located 
Jharbera as being five kms away from the small town of Bonai, 
and we edged towards it. Halfway to Bonai, I realised that 
something was seriously amiss, since the Garmin indicated that 
the Confluence was a good 27 km away, whereas the map 
showed Jharbera to be only 5 km from the main road. Kashi 
tapped the Garmin, and checked the batteries, assuming that 
wrong indications were coming out. 


We stopped at the point where we were to turn left to reach 
Jharbera, and I unfolded the map. It was only then that I 
realised that the District Map did not have the Lat/Long details. 
Fortunately we had with us the Survey of India 1:250000 Topo 
sheet of the area, and after careful scrutiny of the Google Earth 
imagery, we got pointers and soon located another Jharbera, 
25 km away under the jurisdiction of K.Balanga police station. 


We went up to Lahunipada, and after a quick meal at a roadside 
eatery teeming with truck drivers, we drove on to K.Balanga. 
The Navigator pointer indicated that the Confluence lay a good 
3 km away inside the Mohura Reserve Forest. 
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We entered a small road in front of the K.Balanga telephone 
exchange and drove on for two km, passing the small hamlets 
of Patalasahi and Khariabahal till we reached a dead-end as 
the path dipped into Kurhadi Nalla, a small stream which had 
a fast-flowing but shallow flow of water. We left our vehicle at 
this point and descended the steep bank into the river. The 
nearby villagers had dammed the rivulet in places by placing 
Tound stones and pebbles, and this made it easy for us to cross 
dver, notwithstanding the fact that I lost my foothold on one 
of the slippery rocks and fell flat into the river. Fortunately, 
the only thing hurt was my ego. 


The other side of the river was thick scrubland, being the 
periphery of the reserved forest. Wild grass and groves of 
bamboo, thistles and bramble, thorny trees and shrubs 
surrounded us. There was no demarcated path. We had the 
necessary requirements for such topography, a good pair of 
shoes, thick denim jeans, ample drinking water, a machete 
and an axe along with a stout stick to clear the path. A pair of 
sunglasses offered good protection against the tall shrubs and 
low-hanging branches which very often sprang up against our 
faces while moving forward. We avoided walking near the 
ant-hills that were scattered around like mini sand castles. 
Originally, the scrub forest had been a good mix of dry, 
deciduous and evergreen forest which retained their leaves 
throughout the year and was teeming with wildlife like wild 
pigs, boars, foxes, jackals, jungle cats, wild dogs, porcupines, 
rabbits and hares, peafowl, wild cockerels and troops of 
blackbucks. The terminology applied by the Survey of India 
maps was ‘dense sal forest. But now the scrub was a tropical 
dry forest, which was fast turning into stunted thorn vegetation. 
There was hardly any wildlife, thanks to the local hunters. The 
occasional forest fires too had played havoc and resulted in 
total obliteration of vegetative cover. These forests were being 
destroyed mainly by human interference, the principal being 
cattle grazing and cutting vegetation for firewood. This 
destruction was evident all around. The terrain turned rocky 
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and sparse with much barren area in between. Small copses of 
trees had birds nesting in them. A variety of birds apparently 
visited this scrub forest, we sighted a few peacocks. 


The scrub forest spreads across several acres of wasteland where 
the Forest Department had undertaken a lot of afforestation. 
However, the results of these were dismal, it was more of a 
numbers game, where the number of saplings planted was more 
important than the number of those that took root and survived. 


We forded the river once again when it snaked our path and 
after a short ascent up the bank found the remains of the 
foundation of a bridge. There were small mowed paddy fields 
all around but we did not encounter a single human being. 
There were numerous paths leading into the thick scrub. We 
tried our luck on a couple, following them up to a point where 
they deviated from the nav indicator. The third path took us 
into the thick forest, and the Garmin signalled that we were 
in the vicinity of the Confluence. We were suddenly startled 
by the barking of dogs followed by crunching of dry leaves 
and snapping of twigs. From the scrub emerged a group of 
about ten tribals, either Mundas or Santhalis. Some of them 
were young boys, but all were armed with bows and arrows. 
It was a hunting party with four dogs, looking for some meat, 
either of a wild pig, or if luckier, a deer. They were as startled 
as we were, and were reluctant to talk, mistaking us to be 
forest officials. None of them would face our cameras and in 
spite of our telling them to accompany us, they soon scurried 
off into the scrub. 


These tribals have been living and working in the forests since 
time immemorial. The social fabric and folklore have all been 
nurtured and enriched by these forests since the dawn of human 
history. Forests are an important part of their taboos, totems, 
riddles, festivals and decorations. These forest dwellers venerate 
and worship the Vanadevata (forest god). They consider trees 
to be the abode of spirits. Marang Buru, the presiding deity in 
the Sal grove, holds a place of veneration and is ceremonially 
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worshipped by the Santhals in many parts of India .To cut 
down a tree meant depriving the spirit of its home. Very often 
if it was imperative, special prayers for forgiveness of the tree 
spirit were performed before a tree was felled or another abode 
offered to the Vanadevata. The worship of forests, plants, trees 
and animals and appeasing them is still in vogue and the forest 
is treated as divine. These forests link the past with the future 
and whisper the words of centuries. 


The Confluence lay atop a small mound covered with typical 
scrub. It was a non-descript area, with the scrub all around. 
The expected error was only 6 metres, as the mound on which 
the Confluence lay gave us clear and near 100 percent reception 
from eleven orbiting satellites. Once again, the description of 
the four cardinal points was rather monotonous, with scrub 
all around. However for academic purposes, the views are 
described below: 


East of the Confluence lay small! shrubs and wildflower bushes. 
There were a few small saplings of mixed trees like sal and 
teak. There was no grass, and the ground lay exposed. 


West of the Confluence was the small mud mound with small 
growth of sal and teak saplings. The rainwater runoff had 
uncovered many small rocks and pebbles and loosened them. 
It is certain that the mound would be flattened in the next few 
monsoons. 


North of the Confluence lay a level ground with one mid-sized 
sal tree. The rest of the vegetation was mainly short bushes, as 
far as the eyes could see. 


South of the Confluence lay a dense cluster of tall trees. There 
was a small gully which probably becomes a stream during the 
rains, across which lay a cluster of mixed growth of trees. We 
identified mango, teak, cashew, tamarind and a guava tree. 


We had ventured deep into the scrub, about 600 metres from 
the discernible path, and I was anxious to pack up early as it 
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was nearly 4.30 p.m when we finished taking photographs. I 
had a lurking doubt about the way back. In the distance, we 
could hear the frenzied barking of dogs, and I guessed that the 
hunters would have a boiling pot that night. 


We heard the screech of peacocks and saw one perched on 
a dry sal tree, beautifully silhouetted against the setting sun. 
Notified as the national bird of India, the peacock is a 
protected species, and hunting it a grievous offence. 
However, its meat is supposed to have aphrodisiacal 
qualities, and many are wantonly killed for this. I told the 
team to hurry and we packed our equipment and made 
our way back. It was a good one hour hike to our base, and 
we tried unsuccessfully to keep to the path that we had come 
along. However, we were soon lost, but as we were following 
the gurgling stream, we were sure of reaching the point 
where we had forded it. Even though we were deep inside 
the scrub, and a good two kilometres away from the highway, 
we could hear the pressure horns of the trucks. 


We reached the broken bridge foundation, and were surprised 
to see that the level of water had risen alarmingly: by more 
then a foot. The stepping stones over which we had crossed 
were submerged. We tried to figure out the possible reasons 
for the rising water and I guessed that the villagers regularly 
dammed the small stream to catch fish. As there was no one 
around, I made a mental note that I would stop at the village 
on the way back and clear this puzzle. 


We crossed the nullah and soon reached our base. It was 
nearing sunset, and we hurried out of the forest. We reached 
the highway, which was chock-a-block with tippers spewing 
smoke and dust. It took us a full hour to negotiate the traffic 
jam. Finally, by 8 p.m. we touched NH 23. We went towards 
the industrial town of Rourkela, to locate another 
Confluence the next day. 
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Bishnu Pradhan, son of Nabaghana, had killed his first animal, 
a wild boar, at the tender age of eight. His father, Nabaghana 
was born and raised in the small village of Puranakote, deep 
within the forests of Tikarpara. Although he had a small piece 
of land, Nabaghana worked as a labourer in the fields of the 
prosperous villagers. The only other source to keep the pot 
boiling was hunting in the forests. 


For him and others; nature was a munificent provider of all 
things necessary to keep body and soul together. The forests 
had fruits, timber, bamboo, firewood, wild vegetables, tubers, 
and a range of animals. The pheasants, partridges, jungle fowls, 
rabbits, boars and others animals had been in plentiful supply, 
at times they even strayed into the village. At the age of 14, 
Bishnu was witness to his father being killed by an elephant 
on the outskirts of the village. 
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Bishnu and other villagers told me stories of the plentiful fruits 
of the earth that were in the forests in those early years. When 
the crops failed, mostly due to drought or floods, there were 
still hungry bellies to feed. It was remarkable how much food 
was available from the forests. Bishnu told me of the jackfruits, 
mangoes, guava, jamun and other trees which were there in 
plenty. There were medicinal plants, which the villagers 
collected and sold to traders from Angul, fetching themselves 
a good price. 


Before the advent of modern farming techniques in the area, 
there used to be tons of wild greens which the people collected 
for food. Spinach, mustard, and other greens grew in 
abundance. There were mushrooms in the forest if one knew 
where to look. The bamboo shoots were a delicacy during the 
season. In those early days, going inside the forest and 
collecting these was not considered poaching. 


Bishnu's father had owned an ancient two barreled shotgun, 
which he used sparingly as the shot and powder was expensive. 
Most of the time he would use the age old practice of snares 
and traps, or his bow and arrows to hunt. Bishnu had learnt 
the tricks of the trade at an early age, and was one of the best 
hunter and tracker in the village. 


The forests around his village were declared as reserved and 
protected and any sort of hunting and collecting was banned. 
After declaration of the wildlife sanctuary, many restrictions 
were imposed. This created unrest and dissatisfaction among 
local communities. For the villagers this was a death knell, 
and most of them were even deprived of the firewood and 
bamboo which they had always collected. Food was in short 
supply, and poaching was a grave offence which landed them 
in jail. Many of them went away to work in the plants and 
factories or as day labourers in the cities. Bishnu too had gone 
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to Angul for work, but he found city life too tough and had 
returned back to the village. For his sustenance, he took to 
poaching. 


Bishnu would often go into the forest around his village with 
his friends and would hunt wild pigs, boars, deer, sambhar, 
bats, wild fowl etc. His poaching abilities were well known, as 
whenever he got a big prey like a deer or sambhar, the meat 
was shared and swapped with the villagers. 


He could imitate the calls of the animals, from the barking of 
the deer, the squeaks of the wild pigs, the rumble of the 
sambhar in heat, even the birdsongs. He would use his ability 
to lure animals from his camouflaged hideouts and then either 
get them down by his bow and arrow or shoot them. 


Bishnu taught me a lot about the tricks of poachers, describing 
in detail about the various method that he used to catch 
animals. The peacocks, pheasants and jungle fowl were usually 
alert during daytime and would escape the poacher but at night, 
in the dark, things were evened up. He told me how simple it 
was in the dark to catch them. They would usually roost on 
the lower branches of trees to escape the wandering foxes at 
night. The poachers would quietly creep up to the tree and 
shine a torch into the eyes of the sleepy birds, which would be 
dazed and sit transfixed. The others would then sneak behind 
and seize them by their legs. 


Another interesting method was feeding them grain soaked in 
country liquor. They would leave grain near the pecking 
grounds every day for a week, and one day they would soak 
the grain in cheap potent mohuli. The shaky birds could then 
be caught easily on the ground as they needed a good ten to 
twenty feet run to take flight. 


He had also told me of the quieter methods, chiefly the snare, 
which was used extensively. He would choose a rabbit run 
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and place the snare with the skill born of long years of practice. 
Of course, he not only had to conceal the snare from the rabbits 
but also from the forest guards and fellow poachers. 


I first met Bishnu when he arrived unannounced one 
December night at the Satkosia gorge camp. I had been 
camping on the river bed by the side of the gorge for almost 
a week, looking for the elusive gharials. The Camp guard 
brought him up to me; he was dead drunk and wanted to 
talk to me. Earlier in the day, I had visited the Forest Range 
Office at Puranakote and met the Ranger. Bishnu had got 
word of my visit and had walked all the eight kilometers 
from the Elephant Lodge to meet me. 


Bishnu sat down beside the small campfire, the whistling wind 
was freezing. I gave him a blanket and settled down to hear 
his story. It lasted more than a couple of hours. 


In 2009, Bishnu, along with three of his friends had gone into 
the jungle near his village to hunt for wild boar. They had 
climbed up a tree where they had previously made a makeshift 
machan. Bishnu had earlier ascertained during the daytime, 
by the foot marks, that the boars and their litters had passed 
that way towards the watering hole. All four climbed up the 
tree for a long patient wait. They were armed with bows and 
arrows and Bishnu carried his shotgun. 


Late in the evening, they heard the disturbed sounds of the 
forests, the monkeys chattering in the trees and elephants 
trumpeting alarmingly, other wildlife scurrying away. Bishnu 
correctly guessed that a tiger was in the vicinity, and the group 
resigned themselves to the fate of a longer wait for the boars 
to appear. The law of the forest ruled that the other animals 
only came after the big cats had come and had their fill at the 
water hole. 
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At around midnight, the forest went up in a cacophony of 
sounds, and a tigress appeared just at the foot of the tree. She 
looked up at them, seeing them easily in the moonlight night. 
Bishnu broke a few branches and threw them at the tigress 
that still stayed put. One of them cut off a long stout branch 
and aimed it at the tigress which scurried off when it hit her. 
However she was soon back and lay down under the tree. The 
four were at the wits end, the tree that they were on was not a 
very big one. 


The tigress eyed them menacingly and after about an hour 
tried to climb up the trunk. Bishnu and the others threw 
branches and one of them even got to strike it on the nose 
with a long branch. They dismantled the Machan and threw 
a barrage of sticks at the tigress, trying to shoo it away. The 
tigress went down and made a second attempt to climb the 
trees, using her sharp claws to cling to the bark. 


The four panicked, they had not seen or heard such of such 
aggression from a tiger in all their years. The few tigers that 
were left were shy and were hardly ever seen. In fact Bishnu 
had fleetingly seen the big cats only half a dozen times in 
all his life. 


The sight of the full grown tigress which growled at them 
menacingly made their skin crawl. One of them even shot an 
arrow at her, softly, wanting to hurt her just enough to make 
her go away, but he was off the mark. The group abandoned 
the machan and climbed up to higher branches, hanging 
precariously, with the tigress waiting below in eager 
anticipation of a fall. 


After about two hours, they realised that they would have to 
ward off the tigress till day break as it was determined not to 
leave them alone. 
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However the tigress had other plans. Her hunting instincts were 
alert and she soon climbed an adjoining tree easily. She went 
up to the fork and had come within leaping distance when 
Bishnu realised that death was near. He fired the shotgun which 
hit the tigress on the left shoulder. 


The blast of the gun shattered the stillness of the night; the 
tigress fell off the tree and roared in pain. She lay writhing on 
the ground, raising dust. 


In his panic, Bishnu dropped the gun, which landed near the 
injured tigress. Making sure that the animal was too injured 
to attack, the four of them climbed cautiously down the tree, 
after a while. Leaving the gun behind, Bishnu and the others 
fled the place. 


The next morning, the distant roar of the tigress was heard 
from the outskirts of the village. Some of the villagers who 
had gone into the forest came and reported the matter to the 
ranger at Puranakote. He, along with some forest guards, 
went to the spot and they found the wounded tigress, bleeding 
and in pain. 


As the forest officials could not do much, they called up the 
Nandan Kanan Zoological Park at Bhubaneswar from where 
a team of veterinarians and animal keepers were dispatched 
immediately. 


After being tranquilised, the tigress was taken to the nearby 
Pampasar range where it was given initial treatment. The seven 
year old tigress had six pellet wounds in her hind legs and 
neck. She was then brought to the Nandan Kanan Veterinary 
Hospital at Bhubaneswar and underwent surgery. 


The tigress struggled for her survival for weeks, her 
condition deteriorating rapidly. Foreign experts were roped 
in who guided the local vets through video conferencing. 
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She recovered after two months, with a permanent limp, 
and was kept in an enclosure at the zoo. She was named 
Sita and was a big draw. 


The authorities had recovered the shotgun and ruled out the 
involvement of professional poachers. Poachers kill tigers for 
their bones, skin, teeth and nails which fetch a handsome sum 
in the illegal market. And they do not leave the kill behind. 


The shotgun was a giveaway, and the authorities soon zeroed 
in on Bishnu. He was arrested and taken to jail in Angu!l where 
he was incarcerated for six months before being released on 
bail. The fact that the tigress survived helped him get bai. 


Bishnu returned from jail and became a celebrity of sorts in 
Puranakote and the nearby villages. He was now called Bagha 
Bishnu (tiger Bishnu) and there were stories abounding of his 
encounter with the tiger. There was a certain degree of 
admiration for him and the young people of the village started 
hero worshiping him. Stories of his encounter with the tigress 
were greatly exaggerated, and soon spread in the adjoining 
villages, people would come to meet him and talk to him in 
sheer admiration. The Ranger knew that Bishnu was setting a 
bad example for the locals and wrote to the Divisional Forest 
Officer, asking him to employ Bishnu as a forest guard at the 
Puranakote Elephant Lodge. 


Bishnu was only too happy. He had to go to Angul very often 
for attending the trials, which cost him money. He was a 
marked man and could no longer go into the jungle; his gun 
too had been confiscated as evidence. All he would do was 
hang around the tea shop near the bus stop in the day and the 
country liquor shop in the evening telling the story of his 
encounter with the tigress to all those who would listen. 


After getting the appointment, Bishnu worked at the 
Puranakote Lodge and soon proved his skills in tracking down 
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animals and poachers. This ex-poacher, whose axe and arrows 
used to flash on the animals at lightning speed, was now their 
savior. At night, he joined the jungle patrols along with forest 
guards and trekked through the reserve to curb the hunting of 
animals and smuggling of forest products. 


As I had gone to the Forest office for discussing the problems 
of the Tikarpara villagers, Bishnu had formed the idea that I 
could help him in his case. He begged me to tell the officials to 
withdraw the case against him. 


After I returned to Bhubaneswar, I had a chance meeting with 
the Governor during an at home party at the Rajbhawan. I 
told his Excellency Bishnu's story, and requested him to grant 
clemency in the case. He was now a reformed man and was 
helping nab poachers. Besides the killing of the tigress was 
unintentional, he had done so only to save his life. The governor 
was amused by the story and asked me to put up a petition. 


On my next trip to Tikarpara, I made Bishnu sign the petition 
and got the relevant papers from the court at Angul. However 
before I could submit the petition, Sita, the tigress, died at the 
Nandan Kanan zoo. I knew that the authorities would turn 
down the clemency proposal as the tigress was dead, but I got 
to know that she had died of pneumonia and not due to the 
pellets that Bishnu had injured her with. I tried getting a copy 
of the post mortem report, but by then we had a new Governor. 


The fate of Bishnu's clemency is still hanging in the files of 
the government. Meanwhile, he has taken me out on many 
night trips. We put ourselves on the lookout towers deep in 
the forest, but even in three years, we have not once spotted 
the big cat. Only once did I see paw prints. Bishnu has shown 
me leopards, hyenas, elephants, deer, bears, hornbills, giant 
squirrels, sambhars and a variety of other wildlife in the forest. 
He is one guide with whom sightings are assured. He can pick 
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up the trail of animals easily, from footprints, spoor, marking 
signs and left over kills. 


According to official estimates, there are now barely 42 tigers 
in Odisha, and some wildlife experts say the true figure could 
be less than 24 due to the rampant poaching. 


The forest officials had tried to get the poachers to adapt to 
alternate means of livelihood, in professions and jobs, but these 
ventures did not work. They shied away from any job that 
took them away from the forests and wilderness. Finally, they 
hit upon the ingenious idea of allowing the men to work in 
their natural habitat, but on the government side. For setting 
up a winter camp in the gorge, the villagers were provided 
equipment for setting up 15 tents for the three winter months. 
The group was registered as a society called Tikarpara Parivesh 
Paryatan Samiti (TIPPS). 


The TIPPS was an experimental scheme that has boosted the 
anti-poaching campaign in the Tikarpara forests. A group of 
40 former poachers had been roped in by offering them jobs 
in running the eco camp at Satkosia. They were provided 
training on hospitality management, catering, reception 
services, pitching of tents etc. The scheme got off to a wobbly 
start in 2007, as forest officials had reservations about letting 
hardened poachers, some with many cases pending against 
them, into the core areas of the reserve forest. The scheme 
was a big success and activities like boat cruises and nature 
walks provided a supplementary income for the poachers 
turned protectors. More than that, eco-tourism encouraged 
local conservation efforts. 


I have spent at least two weeks every year in the last few 
years at Tikarpara. I have never sighted a tiger, though once 
a big cat roared all through the night near the TIPPS camp. 
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Bagha Bishnu still waits for the government to grant him 
clemency. He was saddened to hear of the death of the tigress. 
During my last visit to Tikarpara, he once again came to my 
camp in the dead of the night. Along with him was another 
villager, both were drunk to the gills. His companion came 
and fell down at my feet, sobbing and pleading for help. I had 
a tough time shaking him away. On being questioned, Bishnu 
explained his friend's predicament. 


“He is Hathi Bishnu. He is facing trial in an elephant poaching 
case. He needs your help, please get him a pardon" said 
Bagha. How difficult a time I had chasing both of them out 
of the camp, and Hathi Bishnu's tale will be another story in 
another book. 
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22.00.000 N 84.00.000 E 
6.4 km North-West of Kainsara, Jharsuguda 


W: left Sundargarh on a grey morning, with a thick fog 
all around, the sun just peeping over the hills and 
visibility down to less than 100 metres. Our drive this morning 
was along State Highway No. 10, popularly known as the L&T 
Road, which connects Sambalpur to Rourkela. It 1s an excellent 
stretch of modern highway that follows the contours of the 
landscape and snakes its way around the many villages. The 
twists and turns of the road blocked the view of oncoming 
traffic. This particular morning, the fog was thick, and driving 
a bit hazardous. We switched on the high beam of our vehicle, 
but the resultant reflection forced us to dip the headlights. The 
dim blur of oncoming headlights grew bigger and bigger as 
they neared and the vehicles behind us were tailgating with a 
gap of no more then a few feet. I thought it better to stop at a 
lay-by and wait for the mist to clear. We stopped at a truckers’ 
hangout and had many cups of highly sweetened milky tea, 
before the sun rose and cleared the fog. 
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Just 27 km away from Sundargarh, we reached the closest point 
from the highway to the Confluence. We turned off the road 
and took a right turn near the village of Bhasma. The Garmin 
Navigator indicated the point to be a good 3.5 km away. The 
gravelled road was rutted with the tracks of bullock carts and 
tractors as it was mainly traversed by sand miners from the 
nearby Ib river. Our vehicle fitted the tracks perfectly, and we 
lurched on towards the Confluence. We passed the small 
hamlets of Badabahal, Phatuktikra and Dhadhutridipa and 
reached the bank of the Ib River. 


The road ended at a cluster of lean-to huts and small patches 
of vegetables, planted by the workers of the brick kilns on the 
banks of the river. The brick makers were busy at work, and 
the smoke from the kiln hung low in the morning air. 


Brick-making has dominated construction in India since 
antiquity. Today it dominates the countryside. It is impossible 
to drive through any stretch of rural highway without seeing 
and smelling brick-kilns firing neatly arranged clay bricks. 


Because it is piecework, workers are paid by the number of 
bricks they make; hence the work attracts entire families. A 
mud-and-clay mix was being kneaded by foot- even children 
were squelching around, enjoying it. The mixture is then 
scooped into wooden moulds and left to dry in the sun. An 
extra pair of hands always helps, even if they belong to a child. 
At the brickyard, the children’s speciality is a task best suited 
for small, nimble hands. It is called ‘finishing’ and involves 
squatting beside the raw bricks and dusting off the extra lumps 
of clay with a straightedge. 


The dried bricks are then stacked into an igloo-like structure. 
Generally, bricks and fuel are stacked in layers, and the entire 
batch is fired at once. The fire is allowed to die down, and the 
bricks are allowed to cool and then stacked. 
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This part of the Ib River was dry and the sand stretched uptil 
the horizon. The river was at least 2 km broad here and a 
thin silvery ribbon of water shimmered in the early morning 
sun at the far end, near the other bank. The Garmin indicated 
that the Confluence lay somewhere around 1150 metres 
towards the far bank, and we prepared ourselves to walk 
across the dry river bed. 


The Ib River which originates in Raigarh, Madhya Pradesh, 
has a total length of 251 km and feeds a catchment of 12,447 
square kms. It is rain-fed and hence nearly 80 percent of the 
runoff occurs during the monsoon months of June to October. 
The river bed was placidly calm at this time of the year. I could 
well imagine the broad stretch of fast-flowing water just a 
couple of months earlier. The Ib flows down the Sundargarh 
district and merges with the Mahanad;i a little before the 
Hirakud Reservoir. 


The Hirakud Dam is the largest earthen dam in the world and 
is one of the earliest major multi-purpose river valley projects 
in India. The reservoir was commissioned in 1957 on the river 
Mahanadi, a little below the confluence with its tributary, the 
Ib. The reservoir has a water spread area of 71,963 hectares at 
the full reservoir level. The 1,248 meter-long masonry dam 
has a height of 61 meters and this, along with the earthen 
dams, has a combined length of 25.8 km. Besides having an 
installed capacity of 270 MW power generation, the reservoir 
serves the irrigation needs of 2,64,038 hectares of land and 
also produces a very good fish crop. 


There is a proposal to build another dam upstream on the Ib 
River. This project, planned a long time ago, to be located in 
the Jharsuguda district, is likely to displace 50 villages, 
displacing between 80,000 and 100,000 tribals from Subdega 
and Balisankra blocks where 85 to 90 percent of the population 
is made up of tribals. 
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The authorities have, as in every instance, made extensive 
promises of assistance, resettlement, and rehabilitation of the 
project-affected people. The scepticism of the oustees over 
these promises is justified, considering the track record of the 
government. These promises have never been kept. In the case 
of land acquisition for Rourkela Steel Plant, Nalco, Hirakud, 
Indravati, and Rengali dam projects, the people who had to 
give up their homes for the projects have yet to be settled even 
after several decades. The credibility of the authorities to 
rehabilitate and resettle has been destroyed completely. 


According to a study, more than 100,000 families have so far 
been displaced for different irrigation and hydro power 
projects in Odisha. Judging from the ongoing development 
projects in the state, a million more people are expected to 
be affected during the coming decades of this century, and 
tragically, most of them are tribals. 


Odisha ranks first in the subcontinent for its reserves of 
bauxite, chromite, graphite, manganese and other metals and 
minerals. Of the 70 percent of India’s bauxite reserves, 1.6 
billion tons, are to be found in the mainly adivasi-inhabited 
uplands of the State. Odisha also accounts for about 35 
percent of India’s total iron ore production. 


Of the 6,350 working mines throughout India, as reported by 
the Indian Bureau of Mines in 20011-12, approximately 5500 
are in tribal areas. Odisha supports one of the largest tribal 
populations of the country. According to the 2011 Census, 
about eight million indigenous people accounted for nearly 
22 percent of Odisha’s total population (around 10 percent of 
India’s total tribal population). Driven over centuries from 
fertile agricultural land into ever more remote hill districts with 
the poorest of soils, the indigenous peoples now protest the 
seizure of the last of their lands. But these series of protests 
has not been able to stop the rush of investors for mining and 
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metal industries. In the last few years, about 50 new proposals 
have poured in for setting up steel plants in the state. 


The situation today has reached an alarming point with mines 
and factories multiplying overnight. For example, the 
‘scheduled district’ [area largely inhabited by tribals where 
the Union government has special jurisdiction] of 
Sundargarh, one of the most affected regions, has a tribal 
population of 50 percent. Their livelihood is based on 
agriculture and forest produce. They have maintained their 
traditional system of cultivation; rather, they have been forced 
to maintain it in the absence of any assistance that would 
have enabled more advanced techniques. The recent years, 
however, have seen an upsurge of unprecedented construction 
of dams, factories, and mining operations in the region 
causing dislocation of the tribal communities at all levels. 


But everything goes on in the name of ‘industrialisation’ and 
‘national development’ and it seems there is no debate. The 
World Bank, IMF, the Centre and all State governments are 
following the same path in the interests of trans-national 
corporations and the biggest of Indian capitalists. Exports now 
account for more than 60 percent of India’s entire iron ore 
production. The costs are minimised by an abundance of 
cheap labour and relaxed environmental management and 
regulations. A blind eye is turned towards most of the 
regulations and rules, and it is only due to the judicial 
intervention of the Supreme Court that some heed is paid to 
rules. So much for the social and economic scenario here. 


We packed our kit and prepared ourselves for a long walk on 
the dry river bed. The van was parked and left it in the care of 
the curious workers of the brick kiln. We walked across cool, 
clean and crunchy sand. There was absolute silence, disturbed 
only by the occasional distant screech of a water bird. 
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The soft fine sand made it difficult to walk, and soon all of us 
had to take off our shoes. The soft sand provides no rebound. 
All the sinking down and pushing back movement of the feet 
was very tiring. 1 tied the shoelaces of both the shoes, slung 
them across my shoulders, and trudged forward to the far 
bank. The others followed and I was forced to shorten my 
strides as they struggled to keep pace. 


Nevertheless, it felt great to walk barefoot. The sand was warm 
on the surface, but as my feet sank, it was much cooler. My 
breath was light and my soul calm. The early morning cool 
gentle breeze was pleasant and my feet found their way around 
the small pebbles burrowed in the sand that caressed the feet. 


My feet kept moving through the sand, and all the doubts that 
had surfaced before I started walking suddenly vanished. 
Nothing serious could happen to me; that was what I felt and 
knew while walking on the sand. My thoughts became clear, 
and I just knew what I had to do. I was relaxed and tried not 
to walk too fast. Life is like waves; there is a time to face issues, 
and there is a time to calm down, relax and let your thoughts 
flow. The wind kept breezing through my hair and I kept 
walking through the sand without a destination. I forgot about 
time and people. 


Mid-river, we rested for a while and took fresh bearings. The 
Navigator arrow indicated the Confluence at a point 550 
metres to the south and most probably in the flowing water. 
We had a sense of mild trepidation, as the river usually ran 
deep at this point. However when we reached the flow, we 
found that it was only knee deep. We rolled up our baggies 
and plunged into the water, which was crystal clear. It took us 
only minutes to locate the Point. The clear blue sky gave us a 
good reception from eleven orbiting satellites, and we could 
zero in easily. 
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The Confluence Point lay just 20 metres from the high bank 
of the river. It was right in the middle of the flow. This was the 
second time this had happened to me in my Confluence hunts. 
This Confluence would have been impossible to locate during 
the monsoons, as the river becomes a raging torrent. The 
description from the cardinal points was as follows: 


East from the Confluence the river took a right bend, but the 
sand still extended up to the horizon, which lay outlined by 
blue hills and forests. The water shimmered in the early 
morning sun, which was fast evaporating the haze. To the west 
was a sand dune beyond which lay a thickly wooded area. 
There was a small building, probably a pumping station, visible 
in the distance. 


North of the Point, the river stretched up to the horizon. The 
sand of the dry river bed and a small clump of thickly wooded 
trees, which must certainly have been under water during the 
floods, lay in this direction. This view was the most scenic. 
To the South was the high bank with scattered trees. Erosion 
caused by the recent floods was very much evident, and the 
bank had collapsed in many places. 


No sooner had our merry band conquered 22S 84E, then 
crazed chants of “21-84” filled the air. Our goal was to conquer 
another Confluence the same day. We spent a good hour at 
the Confluence, as the morning was still young. Kashi and the 
boys splashed water and tried putting dead fish into each 
other’s pockets. I had not had enough of walking in the sand, 
and took off- asking them to pack and take the straight path 
back to base. I took a long route back, walking in the sand 
with my head down. I lay down in the cool sand, running my 
fingers through the fine powder. The mica glistened like a 
thousand diamonds. I even noticed some specks of glistening 
gold, which I am sure was gold dust, as its occurrence here is 
known since historical times. 
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This region in India was the first place where diamonds were 
discovered. India happens to be the homeland of all historical 
diamonds. It was the only country known to the entire world 
for diamonds, till another source was found in Borneo in 1728 
and subsequently in Brazil and South Africa. 


The Ib and Mahanadi valleys had a flourishing diamond trade 
for ages, but now all the diamonds have been exploited and 
viability on a commercial scale is nil. Describing the process 
through which the natives mined diamonds from the bed of 
these rivers, the fourth Mughal emperor Jahangir writes in his 
memoirs, the Jahangirnama: “At the season when there is little 
water, there are pools and water-holes and it has become 
known by experiences to those who are employed in this work 
that above every water-hole in which there are diamonds, there 
are crowds of flying animals (insects) which in the language 
of India they call Jhingur.” 


The recent discovery of five more kimberlitic pipes (diamond- 
bearing rocks) in Raipur district has opened up another possible 
centre for diamonds in Central India. Systematic detailed 
investigation in the area by the Geological Survey of India led 
to identification of primary source rock. The Mahanadi and 
Ib river basins are considered as potential points for the 
occurrence of diamonds. 


We had another Confluence visit planned that day, or I would 
have spent at least half the day just walking in these sands of 
time. Kashi and the team had already reached the base, and 
were making impatient gestures so I made my way back. This 
was one of the most enjoyable Confluences visits that we had 
had till date. With this we had completed all the four 
Confluences on the 22 Degree Latitude in the state. 
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When I met Raojibhai Rathor, the 92- year old nonagerian of 
Khariar Road in Nuapada, he was sitting in his small office 
on the main road of this one-horse town, watching the world 
go by. Very few of the locals were aware of the patriotic 
fervour that still burned in the heart of this true blood 
Gandhian. 


Raoji is not exactly the typecast kind of a freedom fighter, 
though like many of his ilk he has remained virtually unsung 
and lost in the wilderness. Raojibhai had first met the 
Mahatma when he was only 13 years old. His childhood was 
spent in Khariar where his father was employed by the Raja 
for building and civil works. With a twinkle in his eyes, 
Raojibhai recollected his childhood friend, Anup Singh Deo, 
who later ascended the throne. They used to play cricket and 
football in the palace grounds, but the young prince was sent 
away to Rajkumar College at Raipur for proper grooming. 
Raoji too went to Raipur, but he studied in the Municipal 
High School there and used to meet his friend quite often. 


He clearly remembers his first meeting with the Mahatma. 
Gandhiji was in Raipur from the 22 to 28 November in 
1933 and was staying in the house of Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla at Budhapara. On the 26 November, the young Raoji 
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went there and timidly made his way forward. There was a 
big crowd and many of them were giving money for the 
freedom struggle. Raoji too held out his quarter anna, which 
he had saved from the meagre allowance he got. Gandhiji 
beckoned the young lad forward and took the coin from his 
outstretched hand. The smiling Mahatma then returned it to 
him, telling him to keep it. Raoji recollected what must have 
been the sentiment of the times: " Gandhi was an inspiration 
for all of us. He was almost God. All of us knew he had done 
some wonderful work in South Africa. It was thrilling to know 
he was coming so close to where I was studying. I was a student 
when I saw Gandhiji, and I remember how fast he would walk 
and how we almost ran to catch up with him." 


Raoji still has the coin that Gandhiji had returned to him. He 
got it out for me; it was his most prized possession. Since that 
day, the young boy was drawn into the freedom struggle. He 
followed Gandhiji’s movement by reading all the news that was 
published. He adopted khadi and boycotted all foreign goods. 
Over a period of time, he emerged as an active follower of 
Gandhi and a proponent of Gandhian thought and philosophy. 


After five years, he convinced his parents that his future lay in 
the cause of the country and he went to Gandhiji’s ashram at 
Wardha. He spent a few days there, but conditions at home 
forced him back. Raoji and his friend Maharaja Anup Deo 
parted ways, the ruler had joined the cause of the British in 
the war effort, and the ideals of both clashed in many spheres. 
The family moved out of Raj Khariar and relocated in Khariar 
Road, which had now become a commercial hub because of 
the railways. 


From 1938 to 1942, Raoji gave up the Gandhian principles 
and was active in underground freedom activities. “Though I 
vandalized government property and took part in violent 
political activities, I could always escape the prison walls,” he 
says with a tinge of sadness and pang. He was immensely 
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inspired by the overflowing patriotic zeal and revolutionary 
fervour of national leaders. 


On the 22 December, 1942, Raojibhai, along with his friend, 
Jadu Rawat, climbed to the roof of the newly set-up Civil 
Court at Nuapada and removed the Union Jack, replacing it 
with the Congress tricolour. A large crowd gathered, and the 
boys were ordered to come down by the policemen. However 
they remained atop the roof, shouting slogans of Vande 
Mataram, Bharat Mata Ki Jai, Inquilab Zindabad and 
Mahatma Gandhi Zindabad. 


Vividily recalling the incident, Raoji told me that he, along with 
his friends, had walked the ten kilometres from Khariar Road to 
the court complex at Nuapada. The Quit India call given by 
Gandhiji had enthused them, and the dozen frenzied sons of the 
motherland decided to do their bit. After Gandhiji’s call, a strong 
wave of the struggle for freedom swept devastatingly through 
the country. “How could we remain unaffected, even though we 
were too young,” quipped Raojibhai. 


The British officer posted there was summoned from the 
nearby Coronation Hall. He arrived and asked the 
policemen to open fire. There were only three sepoys 
deployed at the court and they had no guns. They were 
ordered up the roof, but Raoiji and Jadu managed to push 
them back after each attempt; the crowds below cheered. 
The officer summoned more force from the police lines, 
and soon armed sepoys arrived. The angry officer asked 
them to open fire, but the sympathetic policemen only fired 
in the air. At the insistence of the crowd, both the young 
men jumped down at the rear of the building and ran 
towards the fields with the police in hot pursuit. 


Raoiji told me that they remained hidden in the fields till 
sunset, and when one of the policeman chanced upon them, 
he did not give them away. They returned to Khariar Road the 
next morning, but the audacity of their outrageous act drew 
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the attention of the authorities, they had to remain in hiding 
for weeks. 


I met him in the twilight of his life, yet Raojibhai has not lost 
his love for the country, and continued as a social activist and 
lends unequivocal support for rightful public causes. 


After independence, he was not granted freedom fighter’s 
pension as he had never been jailed. But this nonagerian has 
no qualms against anyone. “I never tried for it”, he told me. 
However, he helped many freedom fighters to get their due. 
“I was doing very well in my business, the pension was not 
required”, he said. 


“So what does independence mean to you”? I asked him. 


“India has got independence but people have failed to 
understand the real meaning of ‘azad:i’. This is not the India 
we fought for. For us, it meant an opportunity to work selflessly 
for the nation and serve its people. But where is that seen today? 
Today, no one can get any work done without bribery.” 


Reminiscing about the days of the freedom struggle, he says: 
“A lot of sacrifices have gone into the gaining of our country’s 
independence and this must always be remembered. Citizen’s 
love for the country and patriotism have declined. In our time, 
we had the pictures of freedom fighters in our rooms, now 
you only find posters of film stars and cricketers.” 


He is a great admirer of Anna Hazare, and when the protest 
was on at Ramlila Grounds, he wanted to go and sit in a dharna 
at the Collectorate. However, his family dissuaded him because 
of his health, and he regrets that he could not participate in 
the movement. 


1 deeply feel that it is time to acknowledge and honour the 
countless unsung heroes of the Indian freedom movement. 
Thousands gave their lives for the nation’s Independence but 
unfortunately only a few get talked about. 
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For the present generation, the freedom struggle is but a 
glorious chapter in the annals of the nation’s history. We are 
fortunate to still have amidst us a few individuals who made 
the dream of a free India come true. The air of freedom which 
we breathe today blows out of the supreme sacrifice of those 
unsung heroes and heroines who never sought fame or 
prosperity for themselves. 


I had gone looking for the Court House where Raoji has raised 
the flag, but could not find it. It was only after making enquiries 
that I could locate the building. The flagpole was still in place. 
The signage on the building had been painted over. However, 
I could read the inscribed words ‘Court Building- Nawapara- 
1942’ which had been whitewashed over and over again. 
However, like Raojibhai’s memories, the words had not been 
erased till date. No one around knew the significance of the 
building. I later wrote to the Collector of the District to ensure 
that the sign is restored, and to put up a board explaining the 
significance of the small building. 


Vaishnava Janato, Gandhi's favourite hymn, lists the qualities 
of the ideal person. Who is this true Vaishnava? One who holds 
others' woes to be their own, is without pride, ready to serve, 
holds all in honour, who controls their speech, passions and 
thoughts, always speaks the truth and does not lay hands on 
another's possessions, has overcome self-delusion and 
attachments and realises that the body is God's most sacred 
shrine. The true Vaishnava is free from greed and deceit, 
passion and anger. Raojibhai is one such Vaishnava. 


An era has passed. Gandhi is dead. The old Gandhians are 
today ridiculed, even though they have selflessly dedicated their 
lives to the Gandhian cause. There is new hope, many youth 
of the country have taken the Mahatma's last will and 
testament seriously and returned to the basics of constructive 
work in the villages. 
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The Mahatma had made seven visits to Odisha, mainly as part 
of his campaign against untouchability. He often travelled on 
foot from village to village accompanied by his followers. These 
visits had a phenomenal impact on Gandhi. He gave shape to 
the Harijan upliftment programme and popularization of 
khadi as a means for Indians to be self-reliant. In fact he chose 
to wear small dresses after seeing the abject poverty in Odisha. 
He did not visit the Jagannath temple as a mark of protest 
against the untouchability that was in practice . 


Gandhi's first tour in 1921 drew large crowds wherever he 
went. In fact the places where he halted and held public 
meetings became places of pilgrimage. He was looked upon 
by many people as their savior. 


Though Gandhi brought the Congress Movement to Odisha, 
he also favoured the movement for the creation of a separate 
province. Prior to 1921 there was no place for Odisha in the 
Indian Nationa! Congress. In 1920, after Gandhi reshaped the 
Congress for the ensuring struggle for independence, it accepted 
the principle of forming provinces on linguistic basis. In fact 
the favourable views of Gandhi on the formation of linguistic 
province made him a hero among the people. After his visits he 
mentioned "Orissa as the epitome of India's poverty" in many 
of his speeches. He also wrote two articles, "My Orissa Tour" 
and "Orissa and Andhra" in Navjeevan and Young India 
respectively. Referring to the condition of the peasants in Odisha, 
he said that they were poorer than the peasants of Champaran. 
After his visit, he advised many of his followers who wanted to 
serve humanity, to go to Odisha and work for the poor. 


At his instance the Christian missionary C.F. Andrews stayed 
in Odisha for a few months and helped the flood affected and 
poverty stricken people. Ishwarlal Vyas and his wife Purubai 
were inspired by Gandhi to set up an Ashram at Soro. Thakkar 
Bapa's dedication and commitment to Odisha is well known. 
Raojibhai Rathor too will go down as another Gandhian who 
served the people with zeal, albeit his role will go unsung. 
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21.00.000 N 84.00.000 E 
5.5 km East-South-East of Kotasamalai, Sonepur 


fter completing Kainsara, we continued on our way to 

ambalpur. The smooth stretch of State Highway No 10 

(also known as the L&T Road) is the best in the State. The 

drive of about 80 km was done in less than an hour, we 

bypassed the town of Jharsuguda and made a short detour 
towards Brajrajnagar,. 


There are massive steel and power units underway between 
Jharsuguda and Sambalpur. We passed the boundary walls of 
the steel plants that stretched for miles along the highway. This 
area would soon be the world’s largest conglomeration of steel 
and power industries. The abundant coal-fields in the vicinity 
of iron ore mines, and sufficient water from the river systems, 
makes this the ideal destination for industries. There had been 
recent protests by the local farmers, as the water of the Hirakud 
reservoir was being diverted for industries, rather than for 
irrigation, and a few protestors were killed in police firing. 
However the might of the State prevailed, and new projects 
are being set up regularly. 
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We reached Sambalpur before noon and took the bypass, 
avoiding the city. The town of Sonepur is 100 km from 
Sambalpur, and this road too was excellent. We stopped at the 
leaning temples of Huma, about 25 km from Sambalpur. 
Located on the banks of the Mahanad;i, the 17th-century temple 
of Huma leans at an angle of 47 degrees to the west. The main 
temple is dedicated to Lord Bimaleswar. The other smaller 
temples in the complex also lean to one side. The Machindra 
Ghat at the rear of the temple had a special type of fish called 
‘Kudo’. These holy fish are so tame that they eat sweets and 
other foodstuffs from the hands of devotees. Nobody tries to 
catch them as they are believed to be the assets of the diety. 


We reached the small town of Ullunda early in the evening 
and took a left turn from the Block office. The Garmin Nav 
indicated the Confluence to be 7.5 km to the west. The sun 
was a red ball on the horizon and there was little hope that we 
would locate the Point before sunset. However, we decided to 
do a recce and locate the nearest point, so that the next day we 
would reach the Confluence early. The road was good, but 
our pace was slowed by the never-ending herds of cattle that 
were being driven back to the villages after they had grazed in 
the newly-mowed fields. They raised a lot of dust and the 
tinkling of the wooden cowbells filled the air. It was late 
evening, the time before sunset- the period that is also known 
in rural India as Gaidhuli (the hour of cattle dust) when 
everything is bathed in a soft golden glow. The cows were 
making their way home placidly. Some of them were just 
behind a bullock-cart loaded with hay, and were making futile 
attempts to snitch off a bundle or two. 


There were freshly-mowed fields on both sides of the road. 
Everything looked clean and tidy. Huge stacks of hay were 
piled up on the roadside. The fragrance of fresh hay is 
absolutely the most wonderful scent in the world. It was spicy- 
sweet and clean- just like the aroma of baking bread. 
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We drove along the canal road and reached the proximity of 
just one km to the point. However a small rivulet blocked our 
path and as it was late we decided not to ford the water - we 
would take off from this spot the following day. 


We stopped on the way and watched the beautiful scenery 
created by the warm, golden-reddish glow of the setting sun as 
it slowly disappeared downwards to a clear horizon- ever 
reddening as it sank. Soon, only a thin sliver of the once blazing 
disc was left. Then, this too shrank and there was a flash for just 
a second in a most vivid emerald green. After it was gone; only 
the dark sky remained. We drove on and crossed the long bridge 
on the Mahanadi and then reached Sonepur just after dusk. 


Sonepur is situated on the confluence of the rivers ‘Mahanad:’ 
and ‘Tel’. The town is dotted with temples and is known as 
the second Varanasi of India, possibly because of the large 
number of Shiva temples, or due to the fact that the place 
was an important centre of learning in ancient times. 
Sonepur’s extensive contribution to Buddhism, Jainism, 
Tantra, Vaishnavism, Sanskrit literature, the origin of the Odia 
language, new religious movements, etc. have not yet been fully 
studied and explored. 


Sonepur, now headquarters of a district, has figured on the 
political and cultural map of Odisha since pre-historic times. 
Archaeologists have discovered a large number of Stone Age 
tools and weapons from different places in and around Sonepur. 
Other finds are the Rock Art of ‘Puja Dungun’ near Rampur, 
the excavations of Asurgarh, Khambeswari Pali on the bank of 
the Mahanadi and a variety of punch-marked coins. These finds 
support the presumption of a human settlement in this region 
dating from 6th century B.C. to Ist century A.D. Kotasamalai, 
the Confluence Point, has a very important connection with 
the history of Odisha. The idols of Lord Jagannath and his 
consorts were hidden here, under deep earth, for 144 years, thus 
being referred to as Patali Shrikhestra. 
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In the 8th century A.D., Sonepur region, known as 
Swarnapura, was a part of ‘Khinjali Mandal’ and was ruled 
by the Bhanjas as a feudatory of the Bhaumakaras of Tosali. 
In A.D. 1070, the Telegu-Chodas, as the feudatory of the 
Chindaka Nagas of Bastar region, wrested Swarnapura from 
the then Somavamsi viceroy and ruled over this region for a 
period of 45 years. In A.D. 1113, the Kalachuris expelled the 
Telegu-Chodas and ruled over the place for about 100 years. 


Ultimately, this region was occupied by the imperial Ganga 
monarch Anangabhimadeva-III (A.D. 1211-1238). As the 
Gangas neglected the administration of this territory due to 
their pre-occupation with the Moghuls of Bengal, this region 
was Occupied by the Bhanjas, who made Sonepur their capital. 
Later, a branch of the Chouhan family which had established 
itself in Sambalpur took over Sonepur from the Bhanja ruler 
of Boudh, Siddhabhanjadeva, and installed Balabhadradeva 
(A.D. 1605-30) in his place. Since then the Chouhans ruled 
over Sonepur kingdom till its merger with the province of 
Odisha on 1 January 1948. 


The reign of Bir Mitraaya Singh Deo (A.D. 1902-1937) was 
regarded as the golden age for the all-round development of 
the kingdom. The British Government highly praised his sound 
administration and bestowed the title of Maharaja on him. In 
1905, Sonepur kingdom was transferred from the Central 
Provinces and placed with the Commissioner of Odisha 
Division under the West Bengal Presidency. Bir Mitraaya Singh 
Deo rendered a lot of help to the British Government during 
the First World War, and for this he was rewarded with the 
title of K.C.LE., his title of Maharaja was made hereditary. 
He had consolidated the Revenue Laws and Rules of the 
kingdom and codified them in a book called ‘Bhumi Bidhi’. 
In 1925, he established the ‘Sonepur State Trust Fund’ for the 
financial support of different institutions in the State. The 
Sonepur Chair for English at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
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and the Sonepur Chair for Odia at Calcutta University were 
established by his liberal donations. Maharaja B M Singh Deo 
had patronised a number of eminent scholars in his Durbar 
and published a large number of rare books. 


He was succeeded by his second son Maharaja Sudhansu 
Sekhar Singh Deo in 1937, who happened to be the last 
Chouhan ruler of Sonepur. He executed a number of 
progressive reforms in the state for the welfare of his subjects. 
He desired to put the administration on a democratic mode 
and established a council of ministers headed by a Chief 
Minister in March 1943. During his rule, Sonepur kingdom 
was merged with the Odisha province and became a Sub- 
Division under Balangir District. Sonepur was given the status 
of a district headquarters from 1 Apnil 1993. 


We checked in at a relatively decent hotel and explored the small 
town by night. The old neglected and broken down temples 
and palaces were haunted by the ghosts of bygone years. There 
was a pathetic lack of empathy, and many beautiful edifices lay 
in decay. We continued our sightseeing the next morning and 
visited the confluence point of the Tel and Mahanad;i rivers at 
one end of the town. It was a beautiful morning, hundreds of 
townsfolk were bathing in the river. There were huge rocky 
outgrowths on the river bed, and the sands stretched to the 
horizon. Kashi decided to take a dip in the cold and clear water 
and all of us joined him. 


The river bed was abounding with huge outcrops of rocks on 
which there were small temples. Many of these are submerged 
during the rainy season. Until a few years ago there used to be 
rampant mining for semi-precious gem stones like garnets, 
topaz, chrysoberyl, cat’s eye, moonstone, etc. in the dry river 
bed, but now the government has curbed all illegal mining. 
Today, Odisha Gemstones Corporation does all the 
prospecting and mining. 
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We had a long day ahead, and after a hurried breakfast we 
proceeded to Kotasamalai, crossing the bridge to reach 
Ullunda. We had taken along a local person who had a 
motorcycle as this would have given easy access to the 
Confluence. We went up till the point where we had gone the 
previous evening, intending to follow the route decided the 
previous day. However, on reaching the small bridge that 
spanned the canal, we found that the way was blocked by huge 
stones and mud piled on the embankment. The canal was being 
dredged, and all the excavated earth was piled up on the canal 
road. There was no way we could have taken the motorcycle. 
We trekked up to the small stream, behind which we could 
see a big building which seemed to be a school. However the 
stream was deep and could not be crossed. 


We returned to the place where we had parked our van and 
deliberated on the next course of action. A few villagers who 
were around advised us to take the main road and go to 
Baghabahal village. The Google Earth imagery too indicated 
the Confluence to be in the vicinity of a river, whose path 
could be traced upstream to a fairly big dam. We returned to 
the pointer sign and went further north for another 3 km. The 
Navigator arrow indicator gave a static reading of the 
Confluence being 3.5 km away. We realised that we were 
travelling in an arc. We reached the village of Baghabahal and 
stopped near the large building of the Kunjapalli High 
School. We manoeuvered the motorcycle and soon reached the 
Hanihar Jor River, which was quite deep at that point. The 
Confluence was still a good 700 metres away. However, we 
knew that it lay on this side of the river, and that a river crossing 
would not be necessary. We tried walking along the bank and 
made our way downstream, but as there was no path and the 
mud was dangerously slippery and gooey, we sank up to our 
knees. There were no people around, hence we did some guess- 
work and speculated on the approach that was to be taken. 
We returned to Baghabahal and did some brainstorming. We 
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enlisted the village school teacher, who surprisingly understood 
and comprehended our mission. He advised us to take a 
roundabout route, cross the Thengo Dam and drive 
downstream till Baraghat Dadar village. He told us that the 
river was easy to ford there and we could reach the Confluence 
Point. Kashi made another futile attempt and went forth on 
the motorcycle along with the teacher, but they too returned 
luckless. The other route would entail a further drive of around 
30 kilometres but we decided to go ahead. 


We soon reached the Thengo Dam; the reservoir was a 
picturesque sight, with hills looming on the horizon. The dam 
was full to capacity, as only a trickle of water was being released 
into the river. We drove parallel to the river and reached the 
village of Baraghat. However, the pointer had been at its closest 
to the Confluence about a kilometer before the village, hence 
we drove back to that point. Fortunately, we found a small track 
going towards the river and we took it to drive on till we reached 
a small temple with a few thatched huts in the rear. It was built 
on a huge outcrop of a rock, just on the banks of the river. The 
temple was deserted, but soon a few people arrived and we were 
told that it was the small monastery of Mahant Markanda 
Charan Das. The ascetic was away, but two of his disciples 
agreed to guide us. We parked the SUV and the motorcycle 
near the temple, and picking up our gear, descended down the 
steep rocky bank. The river was neck deep at that point, but we 
were told that it was shallower further downstream. 


There were myriad varieties of colourful rocks, pebbles and 
driftwood on the dry river bed. We picked up some nature- 
sculpted driftwood, which had uncanny resemblance to birds, 
antlers of deer and other life-forms. We walked downstream 
for nearly half a kilometre and reached a point where the 
Confluence lay just 250 metres straight ahead on the other 
bank. Just around the bend we stumbled upon a group of 
school-children who were picnicking along with two of their 
teachers. They were surprised at seeing us, and most of them 
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scurried away shyly. There were 15 of them, from the nearby 
village of Baghabahal, and had been brought to the picnic by 
their teachers. The teachers were busy cooking, and a big 
mound of boiled rice lay covered under a cloth. We rested 
with the group for some time and answered all their curious 
questions. We took a group photograph, and promised them 
that we would send them a copy. The teachers told us that 
they had pooled money and taken the children for the day 
out. They had brought along a black jungle fowl, which was 
soon taken to the river bank and slaughtered. We were invited 
to join them for lunch, and they let us go only after we had 
solemnly promised to meet them on the way back. 


We left Ananta and most of our gear with them and waded across 
the water to the other side, the cameras held high above our heads. 
We soon reached the Confluence which was just outside a sparsely 
wooded area and then took the necessary photographs. There 
were a few small trees and bushes scattered in the area. Squirrels 
with question-mark tails scurried around the place. This was 
probably the flood plain of the river, which, in spite of being 
dammed upstream, would surely have swelled and extended its 
banks to twice its present breadth during the monsoons. 


East of the Confluence was a patch of barren ground ringed 
by small scrubs. There were fields beyond these shrubs, and 
this bare patch too had been cultivated in the previous season. 
There were traces of dried roots; the villagers usually took 
one crop on the flood plain every year. 


The west too was similar, with scrub and one lone banyan 
tree making a valiant effort to rise high. Whether it would last 
the fast waters the next season was a ten-thousand rupee 
question. 


North of the Confluence was a small orchard of sorts, I could 
identify guava, mango and a small jack fruit tree. One of the 
trees had some sort of ripening pods that gave off seeds which 
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floated away on fluffy parachutes. The dried furrows in the 
mud too indicated that cultivation was being done there. 


The south too was the same non-descript scene, but small 
animal tracks were prominent, this being the path the village 
cattle took to drink at the river. 


The sun was getting high up and we were sweating. We were 
looking forward to going back and fording the river once again, 
the dip would cool us. Ananta had been yodelling at us 
impatiently, informing us that lunch was ready. We were 
hungry, and would have really relished something to eat. 


We were welcomed by the teachers, who had by now begun 
serving the hungry children. They were sitting in two rows; 
facing each other digging into the food that was being served 
on dry leaves. There was rice, lentils, a tomato chutney and 
chicken. The two teachers insisted that we sit down along 
with the children; however much as we wanted to, I turned 
down the invitation. 


Very often, it is the poor who teach us best about generosity 
and large- heartedness. They had brought just one chicken for 
the entire group, and I could notice that the teachers were 
giving only smal little pieces to the children, saving most of it 
for us, as we were guests. I was touched, and it would have 
been cruel to spoil their day out, as we would have devoured 
most of the food, ravenous as we were. 


Just to keep them happy, I agreed to eat with them, being a 
vegetarian. It would not deprive them of much. I sent the rest 
of the team away, and stayed back to have a meal with the 
teachers, who kept insisting that there was enough to go around 
for all of us. I sat on the riverside and had one of the most 
enjoyable lunch I had ever eaten. I thanked them all, and 
thought it better not to offer them any money, as they would 
have felt insulted. 
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The others had made it to our base, and when I reached there 
1 found that Kashi had got into an animated conversation with 
the Mahant, who had returned by that time. From the Mahant 
we learnt the significance and importance of Kotasamalai, 

also known as the Patali Shrikhestra of Lord Jagannath. It is 
one of the most significant historical sites, and a holy shrine 
that is associated with Saktism, Buddhism and Vaishnavism. 


We decided to visit the place, and after a short drive of around 
10 km, reached the foot of the Trikut hill. The spectacular 
topography of the region speaks volumes of its proud past. 
No wonder, it assigns the seal of affirmation to the literary, 
epigraphic, numismatic and traditional accounts relating to 
the ‘secret-abode’ of Lord Jagannath, Balabhadra and Devi 
Subhadra in the impenetrable caves of Trikuta for a period of 
144 years. As per the narration in the ‘Madalapanj:i’ (The 
Chronicles of the Jagannath temple), Sovanadeva, the King 
of Odisha fled from the city of Puri with the images of the 
three deities during the Raktavahu invasion. He reached his 
western frontier in Sonepur. He buried the images at a place 
called Sonepur-Gopali. After 144 years, Yayati Keshari of the 
Somavamsi dynasty got the images dug up, made new images, 
built a new temple at Puri and enshrined them there. 
Excavations made by the Archaeological Survey of India have 
found artifacts of pre-historic importance. 


Apart from the facts relating to Vaishnavism, the said site also 
bears indispensable imprints of Vajrayanism and Sahajana 
Buddhism which flourished in this tract under the guidance 
of the Philosopher—King Indrabhuti of Sambalaka (modern 
day Sambalpur). It was this king who inaugurated the tradition 
of worshipping Lord Jagannath as the infallible incarnation 
of Buddha. The oldest shrines of the Goddess Stambheswari 
and that of the Jagannath Trinity located in the heart of the 
village indicate the Siva-Sakti co-relation. The place had a 
rather unkempt look and these shrines need immediate 
protection for the sake of preserving the unique legacy. 
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The Last Post 
I saw it through the early morning mist which had swept in 
from the sea. The old letter box, nestled on the trunk of a 
middling banyan tree. It had a wonderful rusty patina that 
only comes with years of quiet neglect. The silent sentinel 


was all but hidden in the shade of the tree near the fishing 
jetty of Satapada, a small village to the north of Chilka Lake. 


I was spending a weekend photographing the birds and dolphins 
of Chilka. Satapada is a sleepy little village on the edge of the 
lake. This was a chance discovery on an early morning walk to 
the lake's edge. A slight drizzle had made me take shelter under 
the tree and it was Providence that made me see it. 


The banyan tree must not have been very old, just between 
thirty and forty years. The older trees are characterised by 
their aerial prop roots which grow into thick woody trunks 
which, with age, can become indistinguishable from the main 
trunk. There were very few of these on this tree, the ones that 
were there were all hanging about the trunk, half a dozen 
strands had covered the rusty letter box. 


Was the tree protecting the letter box in a loving embrace or 
was it strangulating it? Maybe the tree remembered the day 
when three big nails were driven into its trunk and the red 
letter box had been put up. However, to me, it seemed that the 
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tendrils were protecting it, keeping it safe, and holding it in 
place. The long nail on which the letter box had hung had 
long since vanished, it had been absorbed by the growing 
trunk. The banyan had forgotten and forgiven. In Hinduism 
the banyan is considered extremely sacred and is called 
‘Ashwath Vriksha.’ God Shiva, as Dakshinamurthy, is 
depicted sitting in silence under the banyan with sages at his 
feet. It was the tree under which the Buddha got 
enlightenment. The banyan tree is the national tree of India. 
Like the network of India’s postal system, the banyan’s roots 
and branches too are symbolic of the country’s unity. The 
banyan is thought of as perfectly symbolising eternal life due 
to its seemingly unending expansion. 


The thick canopy was shelter from the rains, which were 
frequent in this area. Maybe in another decade the letter box 
would be totally engulfed by the tendrils, swallowed by the 
tree, as if a mother had taken its child back into its womb. 


Standing under the tree, looking at the rusty and peeling letter 
box was like being in a time warp. The tree and the letter box 
must have such wonderful memories of bygone days. This was 
the letter box that everyone knew about in all the adjoining 
islands. The original estuary of the Chilka, where the vast lake 
met the sea is a tiny inlet, was just about three kilometres as 
the crow, or rather, the white bellied eagle flew, It was rich 
fishing ground and many small boats dotted the area. The 
people of the islands would give their letters to the boatmen 
who often docked their small boats at least once a day at 
Satapada, either for fresh water or to sell their catch to fish 
traders. Many a time, the boatmen just touched base, jumped 
off the little boats and sprinted to the letter box, posted the 
letters and then rushed back to catch the ebbing tide that 
would take them home. 


There were letter boxes in many of the outlying islands too, 
but the islanders preferred to have their letters sent across and 
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posted at Satapada, as the other mail route was lengthy. Mail 
was collected and sent to Parikud and then onwards to 
Berhampur via Palur Junction. Even letters sent to nearby Puri, 
if posted on the islands, took a week to be delivered. 


The letter box used to be stuffed full by noon and the peripatetic 
postmaster (who had long since retired), used to come on his 
ramshackle bicycle and open the rusty lock. At times, when 
the letter box was full, he used to find some letters kept in a 
fork of the tree. Often, finding the box full, the boatmen would 
walk half a mile to the village and give the letters to the 
postmaster and tell him to get a bigger box. Many a time the 
crab seller would call out to anyone passing by to let the 
postmaster know that the letter box was full. The postmaster 
too had written quite often for a pillar box, but the Postal 
Superintendent at Puri had always turned down the request. 


The letter box was painted red once every year. There were 
slots for inserting the clearance indicator tablets that told the 
people the time of the next clearance, but the tablets were 
never used. Once a day, the old postmaster emptied the box 
and put the letters in his sack. He slung it on the handlebar of 
his bicycle and would then go to the jetty and send the mail 
sack onward across the lagoon. 


In the last two decades, the letter box had seen much. From a 
sleepy waterfront, the village had developed into an important 
tourist destination. The sprawling Panthanivas of the Tourism 
Department had come up on the adjoining land. Many buses 
would bring day tippers from Pun, who would hire boats to 
go to where the dolphins frolicked. The fishmongers would 
set up shop under the tree and sell crabs and prawns. 


During the super cyclone of 1999, the lake waters had come 
up to the tree. Most of the adjoining trees had been flattened 
by the hurricane winds, but this banyan tree stood tall. Perhaps 
it was spared because of the letter box, which was a good luck 
charm. The early years of this century saw the setting up of 
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mobile phone towers in Satapada. This was the death knell 
for the letter box. The vastness of the lake and the distance 
between the small islands made the use of mobile handsets 
popular in a short time. Just twenty metres behind the tree 
was a small market where advertisements of Vodafone, 
Reliance Mobile and Airtel were boldly displayed. 


Gradually, in gentle degrees, the letter box’s importance and 
relevance for the islanders waned. There were fewer and fewer 
letters, until the day came when there were no letters at all. 
The postmaster would anyhow come every day, as he had to 
put the mailbags on the ferry which carried the mail across to 
the islands. He would now open the letter box only once in 
two days and even then find no letters. In fact if he found one, 
he was quite surprised. 


Then one day it happened. The key to the lock was lost. The 
letter box was never opened again. Maybe it still had a few 
letters in it. The last clearance must have been about ten years 
ago, because the present sub-postmaster told me that he had 
never checked the letter box. 


I had second thoughts on writing this piece. The mandarins at 
India Post, if they access this story, will be quick to issue orders 
for its removal. Experience has taught me that things move fast 
and efficiently from the top to the bottom, not vice versa. In all 
probability, or should I say, certainty, the letter box will not be 
there when I go next to Satapada, but my earnest request would 
be to let it be as it 1s, a silent sentinel, a remembrance of things 
past, of a glorious era when letters were written and posted. 
If I had my way, I would have erected a small memorial around 
the tree, to ensure that no harm comes to it. It would be a happy 
reminder of the romance of posting letters. 


In Hinduism the banyan is considered extremely sacred and 
also called “kalpavirksha”, meaning the wish-fulfilling tree. I 
wish from the core of my heart that the letter box remains 
where and as it is. 
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21.00.000 N 83.00.000 E 
5.5 km East-North-East of Palsada, Baragarh 


e overnight intercity express from Bhubaneswar reached 
Bargarh at 2 a.m. in the dead of night. We had left home 
at 7 p.m. in the evening, hoping to dine on the train. Only 
after boarding, we realised that Indian Railways did not have 
any catering services on this train, So Kashi and I had to go 
hungry, as the train hardly had any stops. The few wayside 
stations were nondescript, and no eatables were available. At 
Bargarh, surpnsingly, there was a coffee vendor at the station, 
and the hot coffee and biscuits were a godsend. 


Bargarh is a small one-horse town, which is also the headquarters 
of its namesake district. The short rickshaw nde to the hotel in 
the chill winter night was invigorating. It took us a good ten 
minutes to wake up the night clerk, who grudgingly got up and 
handed us the keys to a fairly decent room. 


Early next morning we hired a van to take us to Palsada. It 
was too early for breakfast, and so we decided to stop 
somewhere midway. The taxi driver was initially a little 
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hesitant, as we couldn't tell him where we actually wanted to 
go. Further reading of our map told us that the town of 
Padmapur seemed to be the closest. As we drove out, the first 
impression that hit us was that this part of Western Odisha 
mostly belonged to truck-repair garages and roadside tea stalls. 


It was the 26 January, Republic Day, and we saw many 
celebrations. All schools and government buildings hoisted 
the national tricolor that fluttered proudly in the breeze. Even 
the trucks and buses that plied on the dusty road had the 
pennant fixed to their bonnets. School children in crisp NCC 
(National Cadet Corps) uniforms could be seen everywhere. 
Just after Bargarh, we stopped at a small school where the 
National Anthem was being played, while children stood at 
attention. The road was potholed and dusty, and the small- 
wheeled Maruti van was a wrong choice for such a road. 
Palsada was a good 80 km away from Bargarh and we made 
slow progress. The road was narrow and weaved its way across 
freshly mowed fields. 


At places, the new crop was being sown in the flooded fields. 
There was an abundance of tractors that rumbled and rattled, 
raising a lot of dust. This area of Western Odisha is prosperous 
and the farmers well off. Prosperity could be distinctly noticed 
all around. There were hardly any thatched huts; most of the 
houses were made of brick and concrete. 


As Republic Day was a national holiday, we could not find 
any decent eatery. All of them were closed. Once again, it 
was biscuits and tea for us at the wayside bus stops. 


We crossed Patrapalli and Sohela to reach Ghess where we 
stopped and asked about the way to follow in search of the 
Confluence point. We kept driving south till we reached 
Padmapur. We encountered a large crowd near the District 
Jail. At first we thought that some prisoners had broken out, 
but learnt from the crowd that the sentences of a few prisoners 
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were remitted because of Republic Day. They were being 
released from jail. Their near and dear ones had come to 
welcome them back to freedom. 


We were confident that this Confluence would be an easy one, 
as this particular part of Odisha consists of flat, unobstructed 
land. The Confluence would theoretically be approachable 
even if we had to walk a bit. 


Large mango trees lined on both sides of the road. All were in 
full bloom, so much so that it was hard to see any leaves at all. 
Mango trees bloom and bear fruit from January to July. The 
flowers are tiny, yellowish pink and grow in dense pyramidal 
clusters. When in bloom, a mango tree can look quite 
spectacular. We stopped under a huge tree by the roadside 
where the air was filled with a delightful heady fragrance. 


About six kilometres after Padmapur, we followed the Garmin 
Navigator and turned right. The Nav pointed straight ahead 
until we reached a small cross-road. We now turned left and 
moved ahead for about three kilometres, while the Navigator 
arrow indicated that the Confluence lay 2 km to the west. 


We reached a small village where a few people were enjoying 
their afternoon siesta under a huge banyan tree. I thought it 
would be better to seek directions rather then go on a wild 
goose chase, as the van was not the appropriate vehicle for 
the village road. 


I took out my laptop and showed the assembled villagers the 
Google Earth scan of the area. The two big water tanks that were 
clearly visible were good pointers, and we were told that the place 
was Bijadihi village, and the tank was called Kantabandha Tank 
which adjoined the Nageswar Mahadeo Temple. 


We were given explicit instructions on how to reach there, but 
for good measure they sent one of the boys along on the 
condition that we would drop him back after the visit. 
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It took a mere ten-minute bumpy ride to reach the temple on 
the outskirts of the village. It was a small temple with a lot of 
murals painted both on the inner and outer walls. Interestingly, 
I found one of Ardhanariswara, the God who is half-woman. 
In Hindu mythology, Ardhanariswera, also known as 
Umamaheshwara, is one of the principal forms of Lord Shiva. 
This deity is his male-female manifestation along with his 
consort Parvati and signifies the inseparability of male and 
female aspects of divinity. In this form, Lord Shiva and 
Goddess Parvati are regarded as parents of the universe. 


The term ‘Ardhanariswara’ is a combination of three words- 
‘ardha’, ‘nari’ and ‘ishvara’, meaning, respectively, ‘half’, 
‘woman’ and ‘Lord’ (or ‘God’). In other words, 
Ardhanariswara is the Lord, one half of whom is woman. 
Some scholars interpret the term as meaning ‘the half male’ 
who is Shiva and ‘the half female’ who is Parvati. This 
iconography is rare, and the depiction on the temple was 
intricate and beautiful. 


We ventured towards the village on foot and made our way 
among the huts. We soon acquired a good following. First it 
was a group of curious children, then the crowd gradually 
swelled and a goat-herd who was tending a dozen goats also 
Joined in, along with his animals. The village dogs, a few pigs 
and a couple of stray oxen also followed- the dogs obviously 
presuming that there was a feast in the offing. I soon realised 
that there were around 50 people following us as we made our 
way into the fields behind the last of the huts. The villagers 
showed a keen interest in our activity; it was a welcome change 
in their daily life. The crowd grew larger and larger as we 
approached the Confluence. For once, I felt like the Pied Piper, 
with hordes of village-folk trailing us. 


We trod the raised pathways that ran around the dry paddy 
fields.Cows nibbled at the dry tufts that remained after the 
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paddy had been harvested. Just beyond the fields, about two 
hundred metres from the last hut, there was a big square tank 
with a high embankment around it. There were many people 
on the bund, drying the clothes they had washed. They looked 
apprehensively at the approaching crowd, but by the time 
we reached the tank, there was quite a reception committee 
waiting. In the shallow part of the tank, lean sun-blackened 
men washed their buffaloes, while the women bathed- turning 
away their faces, but giggling coquettishly while protecting 
their modesty. 


Finally, one of them buckled up enough courage to ask us 
why we were trespassing across the fields. Both Kashi and I 
debated whether we should tell them the real purpose, but 
decided that it would be too cumbersome. So we fell back on 
what we had told our van driver, who had been puzzled as to 
why we could not tell him where we wanted to go. We had 
told him that we were from a cell phone company, and were 
scouting for locations to erect towers. This is the explanation 
we gave to the villagers who oohed and aahed, though not all 
of them comprehended what we said. A few of the intelligent 
among them nodded wisely and eased our task by explaining 
our mission to the rest. 


We tried to locate the Confluence and asked about the best 
path to take. However, everyone wanted to know where we 
were going, and they seemed to have trouble understanding 
that we didn’t know it ourselves. We were just walking in a 
certain direction! 


Kashi went on to perform one of the most incredible 
Confluence dances we had ever engaged in. He was the type 
who liked playing to the gallery, having earlier indulged in 
regular theatrics in his village drama group. The vast crowd 
was too much of a chance for him to miss. So, Garmin in 
hand, he went left, right and centre, the children following 
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him as one entity. They were soon imitating him, holding 
imaginary GPS’s in their extended hands. It was a very funny 
sight. The rest of us, about ten metres away, were matching 
his Confluence dance step by step- moving back and forth as 
he moved back and forth, in search of the elusive zeroes! It 
was a comical sight and reminded me of the nursery rhyme 
that we used to enact at school: 


Put your right foot in, put your right foot out 
Put your right foot in 
And shake it all abont. 

Do the boogie woogie, do the boogie woogie. 
Put your left foot in, put your left foot out 
Put your left foot in 

And shake it all about. 


Only, here the shaking about was for the GPS. Kashi was 
having troubles in getting the zeroes in place as the accuracy 
was varying between 5 and 8 metres. The GPS accuracy was 
just 6 metres, and I was sure of the correctness as I had 
synchronized my GPS with the one at the Air Traffic Control 
at Bhubaneswar Airport before embarking on the Confluence 
Odisha Mission. 


Kashi, partly in his enthusiasm and more to get rid of the 
children following him, plunged neck-deep into the water tank, 
holding the Garmin high above his head. This created quite a 
stir and many women who were bathing nearby thought it 
better to get out and go home. 


Eventually, I persuaded him to come out of the water, and we 
took fresh bearings. I chose one authoritative-looking gent and 
gave him the responsibility to keep the crowd at bay. He was 
very happy to do the job, and soon got a mean-looking bamboo 
which he waved about, yelling at the children and the dogs. 
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Whoopee! Kashi had found the spot and had anchored his 
feet firmly, swaying like a drunk. We soon had the necessary 
zeroes in place. We went about the task of photography, but 
with dozens of curious faces gawking at the lens, it was a 
real challenge. The Confluence lay centred in a freshly 
harvested paddy field. The exact point was a concrete 
electricity pele. The description from the point of the four 
cardinal directions is: 


East of the Confluence was the mud road to the village. It 
snaked around a few tall trees, and the surface had been 
compacted by the numerous villagers, cattle and bullock carts 
that passed over it. In fact, we could have brought our van 
right up to the spot. 


West of the Confluence was the embankment of the tank. 
There were big tamarind trees on the side. There was a small 
concrete siphon that diverted the surplus water from the 
tank to the fields, but today it was dry as the water level 
was pretty low. 


North, behind the tall neem and banyan trees, was a cluster of 
mud huts. It was a placid village scene, typical of rural Odisha. 
The deep green of the trees contrasted with the brown earth 
of the now uncultivated fields. 


South of the Confluence was the other embankment of the 
tank. The thick trees bent low and their branches touched the 
water in the tank. There were a few hills in the distance, the 
only ones that we noticed in our entire trip to this Confluence. 


After taking the photos for documentation, and many more 
with our onlookers, we packed up and finally made our way 
back to the van, ‘the crowd still following us. We left behind 
villagers, who are probably still wondering what our strange 
visit was all about. 
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The return journey too was uneventful, but bumpier and 
dustier. We were ravenously hungry, as we had not had a proper 
meal in the previous 24 hours. The sun was high, and the dust 
stuck to our sweating bodies. We tried our luck at a few 
wayside eateries, but everyone was on a holiday. We decided 
to go back to our hotel at Bargarh and have a proper meal and 
some rest there. 


We reached Bargarh at 3 o’clock. On a hunch, I told Kashi 
that we should first go to the station to find out about the 
trains to Bhubaneswar. The clerk at the counter told us that 
the last train to Bhubaneswar was scheduled to reach the station 
within twenty minutes. All our plans for lunch were shelved, 
and we rushed back to the hotel, settled our bill, and reached 
the station just as the train was entering the platform. We had 
Just enough time to get the tickets and board the nearly empty 
compartment. 


It was a day train and there were no berths. All the coaches 
were ‘Chair Cars’, and even stretching out was not possible. 
By now, our stomachs were rumbling, and it was tea and 
biscuits all over again. The two-hour journey from Bargarh to 
Sambalpur was pleasant. We passed the Hirakud Dam which 
is visible from the train. There is a big bridge over the rocky, 
bone dry riverbed, as the water in the reservoir was dammed 
for the summer season. 


The train halted at Sambalpur for a long time, and we had a 
proper meal at the station canteen. Before starting out from 
Bhubaneswar, I had a premonition that this was going to be 
a lacklustre and dull Confluence visit, and that had come 
true. With this visit we had completed all the Confluences 
of the 21° Latitude. 
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21.00.000 N 85.00.000 £ 
6.6 km North-East of Raijharan, Angu! 


his Confluence Point in our plan lay centered in the 

coalfields of the Mahanadi valley in Central Odisha. This 
Confluence, which lay 6.6 km north of Raijharan, was on the 
way from Angul to Deogarh. Our initial planning had been 
done using the Survey of India 1:250000 map with a generous 
input from Google Earth’s imagery. We had formed an 
assumption that this Confluence would be a cakewalk 
compared to the previous ones, as the distance from the 
motorable road was only 750 metres. Little did we know that 
there were quite a few surprises in store for us. 


Kashi, Ananta and me left early for Angul in our reliable 
hatchback. We set out before dawn, intending to finish at least 
a couple of Confluences during the weekend. We drove for 
140 km and reached the town of Angul at 6 a.m, A hurried 
breakfast in one of the roadside dhabas, and we made our 
way past the tall smoke-spewing chimneys of the massive 
thermal power station and the huge aluminium complex of 
Nalco. The road narrowed down after Angul, and our progress 
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was slow. We encountered an unending chain of coal carriers, 
men who were carrying at least two quintals of carefully 
balanced coal chunks on bicycles. It was a thriving trade and a 
lucrative part-time activity which gave them at least a hundred 
rupees each day, enough to sustain their families. 


The coal-carriers usually left for the coal-fields before dawn, 
and made their picking. The coal was cut out into huge blocks, 
each at least 30 kg., and three or four of these slabs were placed 
on the rear carrier of the bicycle, one on top of the other, and 
then secured with old cycle tubes. The elasticity of the tubes 
helped to keep the load in place. To maintain the balance and 
the correct centre of gravity, coal chunks of smaller sizes were 
placed in bags made out of old cement sacks and hung on 
both sides of the handle bars. The sheer ingenuity of these 
hardy men, and the difficult task that they were engaged in for 
a pittance, won our admiration. Each of them was carrying 
at least 150 kilograms of coal on their ramshackle bicycles. 
Most of them were pushing their bikes, but we met a few who 
were riding them, pedalling away furiously. I stopped at a few 
places and tried my hand; just keeping the bike upright was a 
task beyond me. 


The earliest record of coal exploration in this area dates back 
to 1837 when coal was first discovered at Gopalprasad. The 
Geological Survey of India took up surface mapping in 1855 
and sank six shafts in 1875. The fields have been yielding coal 
since 1920, and this coal belt holds more than 35 percent of 
India’s coal reserves. In the Confluence area of Raijharan, 
power-grade coal is available just five feet below the surface, 
and this will soon become a major coal-producing area of the 
state. The coal belt, which extends from Brajarajnagar to 
Talcher, is one of the world’s richest coal deposits. Nearly all 
the mining is done in open cast mines, as the coal seams are 
nearly bursting to the surface. 
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We reached the village of Nisha after which we took a detour 
to Chhendipada. There is a very big open-cast mine there, 
where more than 2000 trucks are loaded each day. We saw 
many of these vehicles, dangerously overloaded with coal 
spilling over from their sides as they moved on the dusty road. 


Just after two kilometers on the gravelled road, at a point where 
the Confluence still lay a good 4.5 km away, the road became 
an obstacle-course. It seemed as if the arterial road was to be 
paved with asphalt but work had been abandoned midway 
leaving huge piles of earth, boulders and stone chips scattered 
all around. We met a motorcyclist who was deftly maneuvering 
his Hero Honda in low gear and raising a lot of dust. He 
advised us against going any further, as our four-wheeler would 
not make it. The road was such that it would have been 
impossible for even a dune buggy to make any progress. We 
parked our vehicle in the shade of a tree and took stock of 
things. Once again I studied the Google Earth imagery for 
another approach, but in vain. We would have to take this 
route and what was thought to be a short hike of 750 metres 
would now be a four-kilometre walk through the scrub jungle. 


The Confluence lay centred in the Barha Kathia Reserved 
Forest, a small protected area that still had the “reserved” status 
accorded to it by the Ministry of Forests. Hence it was out of 
bounds for the coal lobby. I was sure that it would not be long 
before the area would be dereserved after a sham “public 
hearing” conducted by the government. The nearby villagers 
would all be promised good jobs, a hospital and schools that 
would be dangled as juicy carrots at the ends of short sticks, 
and consent for mining would be accorded. 


We were met by an aged holy man, a babaji or sadhu, 
resplendent in his white robes and indigo turban. He watched 
us appraisingly as we stepped out of the vehicle. We went to 
him and before I could utter a word he asked frowningly 
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“Koyuthi Asicho?” (Where have you come?). I thought it better 
not to offer any explanation. It would have taken too long, 
and would have been a difficult task to get anything across. I 
mumbled some vague forest survey. “Hathi baharichi” he 
informed us. (The elephants are out). That was some news. I 
guess he took us to be some forest officials who had come to 
know of the elephant menace. We ignored him, but he kept 
following us and even peered at the map we were holding. 
Very soon he got the message that he was not welcome and 
walked away muttering to himself. His visit had unnerved our 
driver Ananta, who changed his mind about staying back. He 
preferred facing elephants in a group with us rather than being 
left behind alone in the wild. 


We loaded our equipment, keeping it to the bare minimum. 
We took only the Garmin, the two cameras, the compass and 
the maps. We drove the vehicle further into the jungle and 
locked it up. I put a short note under the windshield wiper, 
writing both in English and Odia that we would be back soon. 
These little things, at times, save a lot of trouble, something 
that I had learned from earlier experiences. Till now, things 
seemed easy but like it always happens, the easy becomes 
difficult. The best laid plans of mice and men often go awry. 


In our haste, Kashi forgot the water bottles, and I, my Salbutamol 
inhaler. The coal dust that we had encountered from the laden 
trucks en route had triggered an asthmatic attack, and the puffs 
were vital to keep me going. We realised this after we had gone 
a good one kilometre, and I had wanted Ananta to go and fetch 
the inhaler from our van. However, his sense of direction was 
very poor and as I was sure that he would lose his way either 
from or to base, we decided to trudge on. 


Soon the hard part began. The Confluence Point could only 
be reached by our bashing through the closely packed foliage 
of the jungle, which consisted of sharp thorns, man-height 
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bushy shrubs with taut branches that lashed our skin, prickly 
pears and seeds which clung to our clothes. There were 
absolutely no tracks, either man-made or animal-trod. 


We soon realised that we were in elephant territory, as big piles 
of dung lay all around. There were no signs of human activity. 
Elephants are a species that many other organisms depend on. 
One particular example is termite mounds: termites eat elephant 
dung and often begin building their mounds under piles of it. 


The foraging of elephants can sometimes greatly affect the 
areas in which they live, and this was much evident during 
the trek to the Confluence. Elephants pull down trees to 
eat leaves, break branches, and pull out roots, thereby 
creating clearings in which new trees and other vegetation 
come up on their own. During the dry season, elephants 
use their tusks to dig into dry riverbeds to reach 
underground sources of water. These newly- dug water holes 
may then become the only source of water in the area. 
Elephants make pathways through their environment- 
pathways that are also used by other animals to access areas 
normally out of reach. These pathways have sometimes 
been used by several generations of elephants and were later 
converted by humans into paved roads. 


These migratory paths are imprinted into their genes, they 
respond to these inherent instincts and make their way along 
their ancient routes, destroying all that comes in their way. 
Human encroachments in these corridors lead to man-animal 
conflicts, and the loser is usually the elephant. (Just a week 
after our visit to this Confluence, two villagers of Raijharan 
were trampled to death by a rogue elephant). During our 
Confluence trips in the state, we had come across many 
highway signs denoting that the area was an Elephant Corridor, 
warning drivers to watch out for the pachyderms when they 
made their seasonal crossings. 
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We saw the skeleton of a deer, the small antlers still attached 
to the skull. My sixth sense told me that we were being 
observed, most certainly by an elephant. The distance to the 
Confluence was still 2.2 km. 


Walking across this terrain was strenuous and our sense of 
direction was soon lost. The forest was fairly dense with 
undergrowth, and we realised that we would get into serious 
trouble in the woods without the compass or GPS on our way 
back. I patted my pocket to reassure myself of the spare batteries 
for the GPS that 1 always carried. Even though we had the 
GPS, we relied on the compass repeatedly simply because you 
cannot walk fast enough or straight enough through the forest 
to easily get a reliable direction reading from the GPS. The hike 
to the Confluence Point was 3.5 km (as the crow flies) through 
the bush from the road. We averaged approximately 1.5 
kilometres per hour when walking through the bush as distances 
cannot always be measured in straight lines. 


At 900 metres from the point, we rested for fifteen minutes. 
Our throats were parched, and Ananta had to bear the brunt 
of my ire. Besides, we were tired and did not know whether 
we could really force our way through the thick plant growth. 
We were not about to stop now. So I broke off a stout branch 
from a dried fallen tree and used it as a sort of machete, 
pushing my arms through tangled bushes and high-stepping 
into the vegetation, eyes and mind focused on the 
Confluence Point. 


We reached a dry bed of the river Marana Jor, the sands of 
which had prominent elephant footprints. It was one of the 
tributaries of the river Brahamani. Many of these small rivulets 
originate from the Sarisua hills and flow through Kuskila, 
Barapada and Kosala villages of the Chhendipada block and 
meet the Brahmani near Balangi village of Kaniha block. 
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Kashi discovered an interesting set of marks which he deduced 
to be that of a snake. The snake must have been at least two 
metres long. There was a series of crescent-shaped half-moon 
patterns, each more then two feet in length. The patterns were 
from one bank to the other. We dug a small hole in the sand, 
and eight inches down we struck water. Kashi used his 
handkerchief as a filter and we slaked our thirst. 


We resumed our walk which was becoming more difficult 
because of the strenous bush-bashing that was required. The 
whole place was inundated with prickly weeds and thistles 
which cut into our legs, even through my jeans. We were 
nearing the Confluence when I remembered that satellite 
imagery had shown a small ascent just before the spot where 
the integer degrees crossed. It was slow going, but the 
excitement of getting there and how well it was coming 
together was overpowering. I soon charged up the small 
mound, the GPS extended in my right hand, pulling me along 
like some powerful magnet. The canopy of trees made it a bit 
difficult to get an accurate reading, but very soon the navigation 
arrow swings indicated that I had crossed the point. I went 
back a hundred feet and started once again and managed to 
zero out the coordinates. In spite of the thick canopy overhead, 
we maneouvered the GPS into a small clearing, where we got 
intermittent signals from seven satellites. 


The Confluence Point lay inside a thick clearing, and an 
unforgiving heap of thorny branches. There was dense forest 
in all four directions. The area immediately beside the point 
was typical of the route we had taken, - tree cover and 
thorny foliage. 


I took the mandatory photographs of the four cardinal points. 
They were not very meaningful or distinctive. They could have 
been taken in any scrubby area. For that matter, photos taken 
in the four directions from the North Pole will also be equally 
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meaningless. However, 1 shall still give the mandatory 
description for academic purposes. 


East of the Confluence was a mixed Sal forest. A small 
clearing, most probably created by foraging elephants, was 
fringed by a thick growth of trees all around. In the west, the 
vegetation was a bit sparse, and the horizon could be seen 
through the gaps in the trees 


The north too was dense foliage with a plethora of creepers 
and vines that entangled themselves in the trees. There was a 
clear path going into the forest, an elephant-sized path. 


South of the Confluence, there were many stumps of trees 
that had been uprooted, certainly by elephants. There were 
some places where young saplings had been nibbled at near 
the roots, and this was the handiwork of the wild boars and 
pigs that were in abundance. The Confluence was surrounded 
by native vegetation and numerous large anthuills. 


It had taken us nearly three hours to reach our target, so we rested 
at the Confluence before we made our way back. We were terribly 
exhausted and Kashi had a brainwave of returning by a different 
route. He assured me that he had been taking bearings on our 
walk to the Confluence and had made a note of a few landmarks. 
His idea was that we should not go back the way we had come, 
but follow the river-bed and reach the bridge which was just 100 
metres from where we had parked our vehicle. We agreed, as it 
would have meant walking on the dry soft sand instead of thick 
brambles and bushes. I made a feeble suggestion that we take a 
straight line approach back, following the GPS navigator arrow 
in its opposite pointer. We both agreed that we were hopelessly 
lost, and that our trip back would be only possible by either the 
GPS or by following the river bed. 


My suggestion was scuttled by the majority, and we took to 
the river bed. We trudged ahead, heads down, following the 
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meandering river-bed that grew broader and broader. We were 
walking upstream, and this could be determined by the ripples 
in the sand which the flowing river had formed, and which had 
now dried and formed interesting patterns. We did not encounter 
a single human footprint, though animal hoof marks were 
plenty. Besides elephants’ footmarks, we saw the prints of wild 
boars too. The river must have dried up nearly a month earlier, 
and this showed how desolate the place was. Just when we were 
emerging from a bend in the river, we saw a wild sow with nearly 
a dozen piglets trailing her, making futile attempts to suckle 
while on the move. Kashi was confident that we would reach 
the road soon, and kept urging us forward. It was not easy 
walking on the dry river bed, our feet sank a good three inches 
in some places. We soon realised that the river was taking its 
own merry path, as most of these small rivers do. There were 
numerous u-turns and zigzags and we saw nearly half a dozen 
dry ox-bow lakes. There were small dry streams which met the 
river nearly every 100 metres. We kept walking for more than 
an hour and stopped when the GPS indicated that we were a 
good 4 km away from the Confluence. The compass bearings 
were soon forgotten and the map too was not of much help. 


We stopped under the shade of a mango tree and contemplated 
on what to do. Once again I suggested the straight line 
approach, walking in the opposite direction to the Confluence 
Point and was sure that this dead reckoning would get us to 
the road. Kashi wanted to give the river route another try, but 
he too had doubts creeping into his mind. We moved away 
from the river-bed, and tried taking the most possible straight 
line approach that was possible. We were startled to see a 1.5 
metres long cobra slithering across our path, just a little ahead 
of us. It stopped and raised its hood, but by the time we could 
unpack our cameras, it had vanished into the undergrowth. 


The cobra is a very aggressive snake and its venom is neurotoxic 
and pro-coagulant. This means a snakebite victim suffers from 
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progressive paralysis and blood that won’t coagulate. There are 
many fatalities from cobra bites but a very effective anti-venom 
has been developed to counteract its affect. Every year, nearly 
30,000 persons die of snakebites in India, in spite of ASV (Anti 
Snake Venom) being stocked in all government hospitals. 


When biting its prey, the cobra’s venom is forced through the 
snake’s half-inch (8-10 mm) fangs and into the wound. 
Although its venom is not the most toxic of venoms, a King 
Cobra’s size enables it to inject larger quantities of venom than 
most other serpents. The large amount of venom in a single 
bite allows the King Cobra to kill faster, and to kill larger 
animals than other serpents. It takes just a few minutes to kill 
a human; it can even kill an elephant within three hours if the 
bite is in a vulnerable area such as the trunk. 


We kept walking for another hour, and reached the road three 
kilometres from the place where we had parked our vehicle. 
Walking along the road was fairly easy, and we reached our 
base late in the afternoon. 


We were just a few metres away from our van when the Babaji 
reappeared. “Koyothi jaithilo?” he asked. (Where had you 
been?) I wanted to seize the old man by his beard and say, 
“We’ve been to twenty one eighty five” But that would require 
an explanation as long as the Ancient Mariner's. “Koyuthi 
nuhay”, I heard myself say. (Nowhere, really). 


We had planned to finish this Confluence within an hour; 
instead it took us a good seven hours. Ananta was too tired to 
drive, and just flopped back on the rear seat. Tired, thirsty, 
hungry, injured, footsore, scratched and scraped was the state 
in which all of us found ourselves. I took the wheel and drove 
into the setting sun. Our plans for three confluences in the 
weekend were given up, and all we yearned for was to get 
home to some well-needed rest. 
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21.00.000 N 86.00.000 E 
2.12 km North-East of Duburi, Jajpur 


e had left on a Sunday afternoon for Sukinda. Kashi, 

Sahil, Nikhil, and 1 decided to make the visit as the 
weather was clear and it had not rained for the previous few 
days. Our last visit was marred by the rains, an incessant two- 
hour cloudburst which had made the area inaccessible. We 
took National Highway No.5 out of Bhubaneswar and went 
north towards Kolkata. We bypassed Cuttack and made our 
first stop at Chhatia. 


Chhatia Bata is the other important Jagannath Temple of 
Odisha after Puri. It is a small village, 25 km away from 
Cuttack. The temple is smaller than the one at Pun, but the 
boundaries are much larger. There are many clusters of small 
temples inside, including one of Yama, the God of Death. 

The main attraction of this temple is the ‘old Banyan tree’ 
which is known as ‘Bata' in Odia, hence the temple is usually 
called ‘Chhatia Bata’. 
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The temple has distinctive features, very different from the 
Lord's abode at Puri. In the sanctum santorum at Puri, as in 
every other Jagannath temple, the, trinity are arranged in the 
order of Jagannath, Subhadra and then Balabhadra. In the 
Chhatia temple, however, the arrangement is Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and then Subhadra. 


The samadhi of Saint Hadidas lies beside the old banyan tree 
inside the temple complex. Hadidas, the Nostradamus of 
Odisha, had written his prophecies in the form of a book 
known as ‘Maalika’. This is a doomsday book in which he 
had foretold the great misfortunes that would strike the land 
of Jagannath. Many of his prophecies have been interpreted 
and decoded, and it is even believed that he had correctly 
predicted the Great Odisha Famine of 1866 and the Super 
Cyclone of 1999. 


According to the ‘Maalika’, the end of Kaliyuga and the 
beginning of another Satyayuga will start the day when “all 
living animals and humans will become extinct, the day when 
fish will swim at the steps of Puri temple”. In Odia language 
the couplet “Jiba Jagata Hoieba Lina, Baishi Pahache Kheliba 
Mina” is the most quoted lines from the book. The apocalypse 
will certainly be of a magnitude that will engulf the Jagannath 
temple at Puri, a tsunami that will wipe out all living beings, 
according to the Maalika. 


Every true Jagannath devotee believes that there will come a 
time for redemption of sins, the destruction of evil and the 
restoration of faith and justice in the world. Lord Vishnu is 
believed to have manifested himself in various incarnations, 
called avatars. These incarnations have been symbolised in 
human, animal, and even in combined human-animal forms. 


It is believed that of the 10 incarnations, called Dashaavatar, 
nine have already been manifested while the tenth is yet to 
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appear. Though all of the incarnations are highly revered, the 
incarnations of Lord Rama and Lord Krishna have found 
acceptance as gods in their own right and are propitiated as 
deities in Hinduism. The first four of the ten avatars have 
appeared in Krita Yuga, the first of the four Yugas or ages 
that comprise one Mahayuga. The next three avatars appeared 
in Treta Yuga, the eighth incarnation in Dwapar Yuga and 
the ninth in Kali Yuga. The tenth is expected to appear at the 
end of the Kali Yuga. 


At the end of the present Kali Yuga, there will be a deluge and 
Kalki will ride forth on a winged horse to redeem humankind 
and re-establish righteousness. Riding on a white horse, 
Vishnu, as Kalki, will retrieve the 12-foot sword called 
Nandaka, which is kept in a secret chamber in the Jagannath 
temple at Chhatia. With the sword, he will destroy the enemies 
of Dharma and re-establish it in all its glory to herald a new 
era called the Satya Yuga, which will abound in truth, 
righteousness, humanism and goodness. 


The small bazaar outside the temple is always teeming with 
pilgrims. The road outside the temple was the Jagannath Sadak 
of yore, and there is still a pilgrim shed outside the complex 
which dates back to the 18th century. The place is famous for 
its ‘Kakara Pitha’, a sweet-stuffed savoury which is also offered 
as prasad in the temple. We stopped at the temple and relished 
the pithas. 


From Chhatia, we drove on to Chandikhole, which is an 
important junction, connecting the Express Highway to 
Paradeep Port with the National Highway. 


Chandikhole is named after Goddess ‘Chandi’ who was 
worshipped by a holy seer, Baba Bhairabananda Bramhachari. 
The monk established his ashram in the deep forests of the 
adjoining Barunei hills and made a Chandi temple sometime 
in 1932. Chandikhole is a well-known place as the nursery 
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rhyme “ Manda pitha gol gol chal jiba Chandikhole” that has been 
taught to every school child in the vernacular schools of 
Odisha. The ditty is nonsense verse and translates to “ sweet- 
meats that are round, let’s go to Chandikhole”, but I think 
that there might be some truth in it, as even today one finds 
dozens of hawkers selling ‘peda’ (a condensed milk sweet) in 
the market-place at the bus stand. 


Even though Chandikhole is a recent town which came up 
as a truckers’ stop, the periphery is a rich archaeological 
site for historians. Numerous old Buddhist shrines have been 
excavated including the Ratnagiri-Lalitgiri-Langudi 
triangle. The Chinese traveller, Huien Tsang visited this area 
in 639 AD and referred to it as Pusi-po-kili in his travelogue 
which mentioned all the three Viharas of Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri 
and Udaigiri. 


Puspagin (which, according to some scholars is the same as 
the Pui-po-kili mentioned by Huein Tsang) ranks along with 
Nalanda, Vikramshila and Takshila Universities as one of 
the primary institutions of higher learning in ancient India. 
However, unlike Takshila and Nalanda, the ruins of the 
Puspagiri University were not discovered until 1995, when a 
lecturer from a local college first stumbled upon the site. The 
Archaeological Survey of India has a small museum at 
Ratnagiri which houses statues and antiques that have been 
excavated from the area. The four galleries are a treasure 
trove for any lover of history. They are varied in nature and 
include small votive stupas, sculptures in stone, bronze, ivory, 
with inscriptions in stone and copper, inscribed potsherds, 
terracotta seals and figures, a variety of other metal objects 
like chhatras, haloes, ornaments, flowers, decorated bands, 
small vessels, glass bangles, coins etc. The holy relics of the 


Buddha that were found in a small gold casket are kept at 
Bhubaneswar. 
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Excavations are still under way in a dozen sites, and new finds 
are made very often. The Government of Odisha is making 
efforts to develop the area as a major Buddhist site. 


In the second group of hills beyond Chandikhole, there is the 
famous temple of Lord Mahavinayak. The temple is one of 
the oldest Ganesha temples in Odisha and is an important 
centre of pilgrimage. 


Odisha has five different Kshetras (religious centres) 
associated with the Pancha Devatas (five gods)- namely, 
Vinayaka or Ganesh Kshetra at Mahavinayak hills at 
Chandikhole, Sankha Kshetra at Puri, Shiva or Ekamra 
Kshetra at Bhubaneswar, Durga or Viraja Kshetra at Jajpur 
and Arka Kshetra at Konark. 


The uniqueness of the Mahavinayak temple here is that all 
the five Pancha Devatas, (Shiva, Vishnu, Durga, Ganapati and 
the Sun god) are worshipped as a single entity in the sanctum 
sanctorum. There is no other Hindu temple in India where 
such a tradition exists. 


This temple was constructed in the 12th century A.D. by a 
king of the Keshari dynasty. There are many legends attributed 
to this place. Rati, the wife of Kamadeva, the God of Love, 
underwent a severe penance to get her husband released from 
a curse given to him by Shiva. So intense was her penance 
that a pantheon of five gods descended to grant her the boon 
that she desired. Perplexed, Rati prayed to Brahma, the 
Creator, who helped her out of the dilemma and explained 
that all the five gods were pleased with her penance and 
consequently Kamadeva was released from the curse. 


Another legend says that the detached head of Lord Ganesha 
fell at this place and hence it is named Vinayak Kshetra. Just 
midway up the hill, a little above the Mahavinayak temple 
there is another temple dedicated to Maa Banadurga, the Deity 
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of the Forests. There is a perennial spring that flows from a 
thickly wooded forest. 


From Chandikhole, we joined the Express Highway that 
connects the mining area of Sukinda with Paradeep Port. We 
had just gone a few kilometres from Chandikhole when a 
cloudburst poured down in torrents. Visibility was reduced to 
five metres, with our headlights on, and indicators flashing, 
we crawled towards Duburi.There were some spectacular 
lightning strikes and I snapped over 100 photos with my digital 
camera, until the memory card was full to capacity.That we 
were entering mining country became clear, as lined on both 
sides of the highway were stone crushers of every imaginable 
variety. The distance from Chandikhole to Sukinda is only 
36-0dd kilometres, and the road is a straight stretch with hardly 
any twists or turns, something very uncommon amongst the 
roads in this part of India. Even the main highways have to 
meander through various villages enroute, and you will hardly 
come across even a two kilometre straight stretch anywhere. 


The skies cleared by the time we reached Duburi, and we 
navigated towards the Confluence that lay directly about 900 
metres from the main road after Duburi Junction. We took a 
left turn onto the narrow road which led to the Baragadia 
village, and soon arrived at the dead-end of the village. There 
was a small dense forest beyond which lay the boundary wall 
of the Neelachal Ispat Nigam steel plant. All the village kids 
were out-doors, looking for the disoriented fishes that were 
floundering about after being washed out of their pools by the 
torrential rain. We could see the area of the Confluence at a 
distance, and advanced towards it. We had hardly gone a few 
hundred metres when some farmers came and told us not to 
go ahead, as the place was infested by snakes. They asked us 
to be careful as the fields were full of vipers, cobras and rat 
snakes. However we were foolhardy and kept going, but very 
soon had our first encounter with a six-foot long cobra. 
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We had originally intended to walk in the shadow of the tall 
boundary wall of the steel plant but the snakes and the dense 
vegetation put us off. We walked reluctantly into the forest, 
and even though it was early in the evening, the tall trees cast 
dark shadows. A few village boys who had trailed us, soon 
lost interest and walked away. We had to find our roundabout 
way in the dense growth of trees, but were soon out of the 
forest and reached the green paddy fields on the other side. 


The Confluence was still a good 300 metres away, and lay 
centred somewhere in a lush green field of paddy which was 
full of saplings already knee high. We again saw a couple of 
small snakes and gave them the right of way. 


To reach the field, we had to cross a gushing stream. We crossed 
it, and looked around for someone who could give us 
permission to enter the field. We soon found a villager working 
nearby who said that it was okay for us to enter, provided we 
took care not to trample on the saplings, and that only one 
person was to go at a time. 


Kashi, who had a lot of experience in working in his village 
paddy fields, was designated as the one who would pinpoint 
the Confluence. He entered the field and was soon squelching 
about, trying to get the required zeroes in place. His attempts 
were rather frustrating. Getting his bearings right with all the 
desired zeroes in place was proving difficult for him. The 
overcast sky resulted in reception from only eight satellites, 
and this made pinpointing the exact spot difficult. 


After nearly half an hour of futile attempts, we sent Sahil 
into the field. With his in-built knack, he soon claimed ground 
zero. I then took a straight line approach to the point, which 
was very near the field’s boundary and we took the necessary 
photographs. 


East of the Confluence lay green paddy fields beyond which 
rose the wall of the steel plant. Westwards too was a beautiful 
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green panorama of fields stretching to the horizon. The 
horizon of blue hills of the Sukinda mines lay to the north. 
However, in this direction too greenery of the lush paddy 
fields was evident. The tall electricity pylons rising out of 
the green fields were seen on the south. In general, the 
greenery of the flatlands denoted the abundance of 
agricultural activity in the area. 


The mines and steelworks that have transformed the culture 
and economy of the region in the last few decades resulted in 
violent uprisings of the tribals at the nearby Kalinganagar last 
year. One can understand why the tribals and ethnic people 
have risen and resisted the transformation to the point when 
14 of them were killed in police firing. There was a road 
blockade which lasted for a year, but the might of the State 
eventually prevailed, and work was resumed. The riches of 
the land- whether it is iron ore, chrome or manganese- enrich 
only people from outside, leaving the local tribals displaced 
and poorer. 


As dusk was fast approaching, we made our way back through 
the thick forest, most of which has been engulfed by the walls 
of the steel works. We did come across a few more snakes; I 
had a narrow escape of being bitten by a small krait, which 
made a futile lunge at my shoe as I had nearly stepped on its 
tail. Sahil captured the whole encounter on his handy-cam, 
and when we played it back, I realized how close I had come 
to a being bitten. 


Time Magazine, in its special issue of September 2007, had 
listed the 10 most polluted places on the planet. The report 
was based on a joint study conducted by the New York-based 
Blacksmith Institute and Green Cross of Switzerland. The 
study group had selected 10 places from among a database of 
400 reported environmental hotspots in the world. Sukinda 
figured as the third most polluted place among the top ten. 
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Seventy years of intensive open-cast chromite mining have 
resulted in a cratered and scarred landscape, toxic water and 
soil, ruined agricultural fields, degraded forest land, and a 
population that is being decimated slowly due to the poison in 
the air and water. 


At the turn of the last century, Sukinda Valley was a thickly 
forested area with a few tribal hamlets. The forests were full 
of wildlife including the Royal Bengal Tiger. Most of the hilly 
terrain was inaccessible and uninhabited. 


It was the Tatas who made the first discovery of chromite in 
the area in 1949. Sukinda has 97 per cent of India’s total 
chromite deposits and the largest open-cast chromite mine in 
the world. Chromite is an important ingredient in the 
production of stainless steel, refractory ceramics, chemicals, 
electrodes, etc. It is highly heat-resistant and is used for the 
smelting of aluminum, another magic metal. It is also used in 
leather tanning and making glassware and is an important 
catalyst in the manufacture of many other metals. Major steel 
makers all over the world are dependent on Sukinda’s chrome, 
and this constitutes a major export from the Paradeep port. 


The price of refined chromium is nearly Rs. 100,000 per tonne 
in the international market. The advent of the Tatas led to 14 
other companies entering the mining fray over the years. The 
graveyard now stretches over a zone of more then 200 square 
kilometres, with the fraternity of gravediggers including the 
Jindals, OMC, Facor and Imfa. These mines are engaged in 
the extraction and beneficiation of the ore. All these mines 
have environmental management plans, but only on paper. 
In the fancy townships of these mining majors (barricaded 
high walls), neat rows of houses with clean roads and parks 
ensures a comfortable lifestyle for their employees. These 
gated communities have schools, hospitals, clubs and market 
complexes, some of them even have private airstrips and 
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helipads for their top executives. In sharp contrast, the 
original inhabitants of the land, who work as day labourers 
in the mines, live in chilling penury in slum clusters. The 
dried-up wells and defunct tube-wells, broken school 
buildings and non-existent health facilities are mute 
testimony of sheer apathy towards them. No wonder, the 
area is a hotbed of Maoist activity. 


The ore beneficiation plants are in the vicinity of the mines, 
and the run-off and residue are dumped without any 
consideration for environmental impacts. According to the 
Institute of Minerals and Materials Technology (IMMT) at 
Bhubaneswar, one tonne of chromite mining generates around 
10 tonnes of overburden which is diverse in its chemical and 
mineralogical character. 


Over 30 million tonnes of hexavalent chromium (Cr+6) 
bearing overburden, generated by the chromite mines have 
completely altered the landscape of the region. The untreated 
waste water from the mines is let out into the open fields of 
the surrounding villages. It drains into the river Damasa, a 
tributary of the Brahmani that eventually empties into the Bay 
of Bengal. This area is also flood-prone, resulting in further 
contamination of the waterways. Studies have established that 
nearly 70 per cent of the surface water and 60 percent of the 
drinking water contains hexavalent chromium that is more 
than double the national and international safety standards. 
Levels of over 20 times the standard have also been recorded. 
In fact, high levels of hexavalent chromium have been found 
even in the Bay of Bengal. The Brahmani drains into the sea 
through the Bhitarkanika Delta, which has recently been short- 
listed by UNESCO as a World Biodiversity Site. The fragile 
mangrove ecosystem with its unique flora and fauna, including 
Olive Ridley rookeries, are being deeply affected by this poison 
that is carried downstream by the river. 
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Studies have now shown that Cr+6 has entered the food chain 
as well. Traces are found in edible plants, rice crops, fruits and 
vegetables. Samples of milk, meat and fish too have very high 
levels of these carcinogenic elements. A known human 
carcinogen, Cr+6, causes respiratory tract irritation, nasal 
septum ulcers, irritant dermatitis, rhinitis, bronchospasm and 
pneumonia. 


The Acharya Harihar Regional Cancer Centre at Cuttack, 
along with the Odisha Voluntary Health Association, had 
conducted a survey on the incidence of cancer and reported a 
very high increase in the number of patients with lung, breast, 
gastrointestinal tract and oral cancer from Sukinda area. 


In another survey carried out in 1995 by OVHA, it was reported 
that 85 percent of deaths in the mining areas and 86 percent 
deaths in the nearby industrial villages occurred due to 
chromite mine-related diseases. People living less than a 
kilometer from the sites were the worst affected, with 24 
percent of the inhabitants suffering from pollution-induced 
illnesses. It was evident, as I hardly saw a healthy local. The 
average life expectancy must be the lowest in the country. I 
did not come across a single old person. Even males in their 
forties and fifties looked so worn out and weathered that they 
could pass off as old men. Doctors at the primary health centre 
at Kaliapani told me off the record that infant mortality rate 
here would certainly be the highest in the country. 


The Odisha Pollution Control Board had immediately called 
the Blacksmith report an ‘exaggeration’. However, in their own 
report titled ‘Environment Study and Preparation of Action 
Plan for Abatement of Chromium Pollution in Sukinda 
Valley’, they too have reported dangerous levels of Cr+6 in 
the overburden of the mines and surface water. The study was 
done in 2005 under the orders of the Ministry of Environment 
and Forests. The findings revealed the presence of Cr+6 in 
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the range of ‘0.018-0.172 mg/l in summer season’ and higher 
levels during the monsoon, up to 0.201mg/1l against the 
prescribed standard (0.05 mg/l) for Class B and C categories 
of inland surface water. 


The mines are also depleting the groundwater and its level is 
going down every year. As most of the pits are now lower 
than the water table, all the groundwater is draining into these 
man-made craters. This poisonous sludge has to be pumped 
out for the extraction of ore. 


The scarcity of water has made most of the land barren and 
the locals, mostly tribals, are forced to work in the mines for 
their sustenance. Even a day’s visit to Sukinda makes one 
realise that mining is a very dangerous activity, both for the 
environment and for humankind. Sukinda’s mutilated 
landscape, its once-vibrant fields, its poisoned rivers and 
wetlands, its brutalised local population- all bear testimony to 
this ugly fact. But perhaps what makes Sukinda stand out, is 
the avarice with which the mining companies have plundered 
the place without any qualms. 


The 2007 Time magazine report is history, but a senior 
scientist at the IMMT tells me that if another study is made 
today, Sukinda will be the most polluted hotspot as the 
situation has only worsened in the past few years. 


The expressway had thousands of trucks lined up on both 
sides of the road waiting for their turn to carry off nature’s 
bounty. The wind here was heavy, and a blanket of red haze 
hung low perpetually- a Damocle’s Sword if there ever was 
one. After the plunder, what is left behind is death and 
permanent destruction in the heart and souls of both Mother 
Earth and her children. 
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The Baitarani is one of the six major rivers of Odisha. The 
coastal plain of Odisha is ‘hexadeltaic’, meaning there are six 
rivers which run off into the sea. The deltas divide the coastal 
plain into three regions from the north to the south. The 
Baitarani, the Mahanadi and the Brahmani rivers form the 
Middle Coastal Plain. It 1s one of the oldest rivers in the 
country, flowing from a geological formation that is proven to 
have some of the earliest rocks in the world. 


Many ancient religious faiths and cultural mores are attributed 
to this holy river. Venerated in popular epics and legends, the 
Baitarini is considered sacred and is revered by the people of 
Odisha and the neighbouring states. Archaeological and 
historical evidence indicate the existence of early civilization 
on its banks. Many important religious functions like holy 
baths, yagnas, funerary rituals, etc., are performed on its banks. 
There are innumerable Saivite shrines alongside the river; in 
fact every twist and turn of the river has a temple on its bank. 


There is a mention of the river in Vyasa's Sansknt Mahabharata, 
in the Puranas and other ancient religious texts. The sanctity 
and importance of the river has been variously described in the 
holy texts and it has been termed as the ‘Ganga of Odisha'. 
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The Baitarani originates from the Guptaganga hills at an 
elevation of 900 metres above sea level. The uppermost tract 
of the river, about 80 km, flows in a northerly direction; then 
it changes path suddenly by 90 degrees and flows eastward. 
The source of the river is Gonasika, which is akin to the 
Gaumutkh of the Ganga. It is believed that Brahma worshipped 
here for a thousand years as penance for deliverance from a 
curse. There is a Brameshwar temple near the source. Gonasika 
means the nostrils of a cow, and there is a huge rock with two 
indentions from where two streams flow to form the rivulet 
that eventually swells into the Baitarini. The river meanders 
its way amidst thick jungles which abound in rich vegetation 
and wildlife. It is the life source of the district, and many unique 
tribals like the Juangs, Santals, Bhuiyans, Bathuris and Gandas 
depend on it for their livelihood. The various tribes have their 
own myths and taboos about this sacred river, and have 
worshipped it as the mother goddess in various forms. Their 
lives have been deeply intertwined with the river since time 
immemorial. 


There are various places in the villages that are believed to be 
associated with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Ramkund, Bhimkund, Sita Bhinj, Ram Tirth, Keshari Kund, 
Rupkund, etc., are some of them. 


Downstream, at Jajpur, also called Biraja Khestra, the river 
is called Nabhi Gaya and is considered one of the most sacred 
places for ‘pind daan’ (the ritual which frees one from the 
cycle of rebirth). Hindus from all over the country come here 
to perform the last funerary rituals of their loved ones. The 
dried up river has turned a major worry and disappointment 
among devotees from the state and other areas who gather 
in large numbers. They converge on the bank of river at the 
famous Dasasumedha Ghat , especially on the occasion of 
Shraadh, seeking salvation for their loved ones’ departed 
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souls. At places the river bed is dug up and people take the 
rituals bath in these pits. 


The Saptamatruka Temple here is dedicated to Hindu Tantric 
and Puranic goddesses called Saptamatrikas. They comprise 
Brahmani, Vaishnavi, Shivaduti or Indrani, Narasimhi, 
Chamunda, Kaumari and Varahi. Legend has it that these 
goddesses emanated from the body of Durga at the time when 
she was battling with the demons, Nishumbha and 
Shumbha.The matrikas represent the inner willpower of their 
respective male gods. 


The deities were installed during the Ashwamedha sacrifice 
of King Yajati Keshari in the 1lith century A.D. When the 
marauding moghuls were on a temple-destroying spree, the 
Brahmin priests had hidden the images of the Saptamatrikas 
in a tunnel near Baitarani. Later, the images were recovered 
and worshipped by Utkala Brahmins of Jajpur. The Budha 
Ganesha Temple and the Dashaswamedha Ghat too are on 
the banks of this river. Devotees in lakhs take a holy dip in 
this Ghat during the Krishnapaksha Chaturdasi. 


Further downstream from Jajpur, the ancient shrine of Shni 
Siddeshwar is one of the holiest seats of the Biraja Pitha. 
Built on the riverbed of the Baitarini, the Siddeshwar temple 
is situated in the village of the same name in Taliha gram 
panchayat, 6 km from Jajpur. The Baitarini is the only 
route for devotees of the nearby villages who come by boat 
to this temple of their presiding deity. Just a glimpse or a 
salute to the Lord while passing by the shrine is believed to 
keep away all evil. 


The holy seat is also known as Siddhapeetha and there are 
innumerable ancient myths attributed to it. One tale relates 
that once the Lord of Lords, Mahadev, invoked Brahma to 
choose a place on Earth for his sojourn with Goddess Parvati. 
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Brahma, the Creator, chose the sacred Biraja Pitha for Shiva’s 
earthly sojourn. Brahma also arranged a yagna to sanctify 
the place and prayed to the sacred Baitarini to flow down the 
plains of Jaipur. Originating from the Gonasika peak at 
Keonjhar, the holy river, on its earthly voyage, got polluted by 
contact with the human settlements on its banks. According 
to the legend, Baitarini urged Brahma to set up a multitude of 
shivalingas along her course, which today are known as the 
Krosha lingas. The Brameshwar shivaling at Gonasika is the 
first and the Siddeshwar Linga is the last of a chain of 
shivalingas installed by Lord Brahma. 


The temple is surrounded by countless other holy seats and 
shrines of Biraja Pitha. There are 108 Shivalingas, 68 
pilgrimage sites, the Asta Bhairab, Goddess Nabadurga, 
Dwadasha Madhava, Troyadasha Rudra and Dwadasha 
Ganesh. Of the pilgrimage sites, the important ones are Ganga 
Tirtha, Beni Tirtha, Siddha Tirtha and above all, Asthi 
Kshepana Tirtha. It is believed that the Pandavas had 
performed the death rites of their forefathers at the end of 
their exile on the banks of this river. 


The rampant exploitation of the mineral wealth of the region 
and continuous deforestation are causing the river to die a 
slow death. It has a rough ride for the first 100 kilometres till 
it enters a plain at Anandapur and creates a deltaic zone at 
Akhuapada. It flows a distance of 360 km to drain into the 
Bay of Bengal after joining the Brahmani at the Dhamra mouth 
near Chandbali. The river has 65 tributaries, of which 35 join 
from the left and 30 from the right. 


From an agricultural viewpoint, the river is the only source of 
water for farmers of the four districts through which it passes. 
Many irrigation projects have been implemented or are in the 
planning stages. The river is the lifeline of these districts, both 
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for drinking water and irrigation. In recent years, the populace 
has suffered acutely during periods of drought and low rainfall. 
The many dams and barrages on the Baitarani and its major 
tributary, Salandi, irrigate 61,920 hectares. The proposed 
Bhimkund and upper Baitarani multi-purpose projects envisage 
many more dams across this river and its tributaries. 


The Government of Odisha, in its pursuit of rapid 
development, has allowed many industries to draw water from 
the river. Memoranda of Understanding for major steel plants 
have been entered into, and these industries being planned will 
have a huge requirement of water. In spite of the existing grim 
scenario, the Government has allowed two companies to lay 
pipelines for the transportation of iron ore in slurry form, a 
project which will draw a lot of water from the Baitarini. 


This anti-mining position from different groups and 
institutions does not sit well with the plan and program of the 
government to make the mining industry and mineral resources 
as a major niche to entice foreign investment in the country. 
The government is finding it hard in convincing tribal 
communities to allow mining projects in their areas, rather it 
is bent on plundering the country's mineral resources at the 
expense of the people and environment. 


It has also turned a deaf ear to the protests that have taken 
place to protect the vital river. Basic forest and 
environmental laws have been violated, and the 
administration is blatantly supporting the corporates. One 
of the companies had constructed a check dam downstream 
from Gonasika for the intake.Huge pipes have been laid, 
and when the pumps were tested, the river ran dry. This 
created panic among the nearby residents. 


The decrease in the flow of the river is an alarming sign for 
the 55 lakh people who depend on it as it is the only source for 
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the drinking water and for daily life. Almost 10 lakh cultivators 
depend upon the waters of this river for their agricultural 
operations. Various industrial houses and mine owners are 
drawing water directly from the Baitarani and its tributaries 
and some of them are also surreptitiously drawing 
underground water from the Baitarani basin which has 
consequently resulted in huge shortage in the area. 


The Baitarani is dying slowly but surely each day. The river, 
which used to flow for eight to nine months a year till the 
1970's, is at present flowing only for three to four months. 
In the summer, it dries up in small patches as water flow 
comes to a standstill. However, for the first time in several 
years, the river is now completely dry in large stretches in 
summer. Thus, for all practical purposes, the holy river is 
dying, thanks to the ecological imbalances created by human 
wantonness and greed. 


fot Rivers are our cultural reservoirs. The mismanagement of 


water in the State is a serious cause of concern. A river is a 
flowing ecosystem; just like humans are a walking ecosystem. 
Both have an immune system. When man's immune system 
is stressed or damaged, he gets sick or diseased. The same 
thing happens to a river. The Baitarani's immune system is 
overloaded and damaged. It won't get better easily and 
considering what's coming out of the air, waters, and land 
emptying into the river it may never really return to its former 
self because it is constantly getting impacted. The river has 
become a perfect symbol of what happens when we ask too 
much of a limited resource: it disappears. 
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22.00.000 N 86.00.000 E 
9.0 km West-North-West of Jashipur, Mayurbhanj 


he National Highway No 5 meets its counterpart, No 6, 

a little distance from Baripada. I placed the GPS device 225 
on the dashboard where it sat snugly in an indentation. It kept 
pointing in a nearly straight direction towards Jashipur for most 
of the drive, which was through thick jungle, as we were skirt- 
ing the Simlipal National Park. 


Jashipur is one of the entry points to the Simlipal National Park 
and Tiger Reserve. The Park is spread over an area of 2750 sq 
km and is a fairytale destination for nature lovers. Thick and 
green forests, extensive grasslands and meadows, cloud-kissing 
peaks, precipitous and sparkling waterfalls and meandering riv- 
ers make Simlipal a dreamland of nature in the wilderness- an 
irresistible destination. UNESCO declared the Park as a Bio- 
sphere Reserve in 2009. We had planned a visit, knowing well 
that it was closed to the public till 1st October. However we had 
clung on to the faint hope that we would be able to enter from 
Jashipur. The Forest Department officials put their foot down, 
and with a lot of disappointment we had to give up our plan. 
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Simlipal was part of the erstwhile kingdom of Mayurbhan]j, 
and was used mainly as a hunting ground for surrounding roy- 
alty. Even the British hunted and took back many a trophy 
from these jungles. Today, a visitor can encounter tigers and 
tuskers, fleeting herds of deer and flying squirrels and rare 
blooming orchids- all of which have brought world-wide fame 
to the Park. 


The rich biodiversity of Simlipal makes it a virtual Garden of 
Eden. An astounding 1,078 species of plants, including 94 
unique species of orchids grow here. The vegetation is a mix 
of different forest types and habitats, with Northern tropical 
moist deciduous dominating some semi-evergreen patches. The 
tall Sal trees are dominant, even though there are extensive 
grasslands that are grazing grounds for many of the herbivores. 
These forests boast of many unique plants that have medicinal 
and aromatic properties. 


Apart from the tiger, the major mammals here are the leop- 
ard, sambar, barking deer, gaur, jungle cat, wild boar, four- 
horned antelope, giant squirrel and common langur. The Grey 
hornbill, Indian pied hornbill and Malabar pied hornbill can 
also be seen here. The park has a sizeable population of rep- 
tiles, which includes the longest venomous snake, the King 
cobra and the rare Tricarinate hill turtle. 


The Park has the highest tiger population in the state of Odisha. 
There are 55 species of mammals, 304 species of birds, 60 spe- 
cies of reptiles, 21 species of frogs, 38 species of fish and 164 
species of butterflies that have been recorded. Every year, new 
species are discovered. In 2012, a very rare melanistic or black 
tiger was photographed in the core area of the Park. This dis- 
covery has excited animal lovers as black tigers were sighted 
only six times the world over in the last 150 years. However, in 
Simlipal they have been sighted at least six times in the last 
two decades. The Park has the world's highest rate of black 
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tiger sighting, and what is amazing is the frequency at which 
they have been sighted. In 1975, a range officer and some 
tourists sighted two full grown black tigers. 


We took a detour alittle distance from Jashipur, and visited 
the small village of Ramatirtha, a mythological holy spot. 
According to legend, during the Tretaya Yuga, when Lord 
Rama was in exile along with Sita and Laxman, they passed 
through the forest of Simlipal. Weary and tired, they sat down 
on a small rock along the river Khairbandhan. The spot is re- 
vered and a temple has been built on the rock. 


We next visited the Crocodile Rearing Centre that has been set 
up at Ramatirtha in 1979. It was developed to replenish the 
dying numbers of Muggers, or marsh crocodiles, in the rivers 
of Simlipal. Between 1984 till date, nearly 1,200 hatchlings 
have been released in the Khaini and Deo rivers. The croco- 
diles kept at Ramatirtha in Mayurbhanj are exceptional; they 
are ‘'Mugger Crocodiles' (Crocodylus palustris). We saw then 
sunning themselves in their pens, some of them with their 
mouths open. 


Crocodile hunting was banned in India in 1972, but by that 
time all the three species found in the country, namely, the 
gharial, the saltwater crocodile and the mugger or marsh croco- 
dile, were on the verge of extinction. It was only with captive 
breeding that the population has increased considerably, even 
though they are still on the endangered list. 


As soon as we passed the small town, the navigation needle 
pointed east, and as we edged out of the place, the distance 
increased. We turned back and took a narrow road to the left 
and drove straight for another 8 kilometres. It began raining, 
but the dark clouds soon spent themselves and the sky was 
clear once again, save for a few powder puff clouds. The GPS 
directed us to the right and we took the narrow road that went 
to the village of Dayaposi. 
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The landscape on both sides of the narrow road was domi- 
nated by endless paddy fields with small bamboo groves and 
jackfruit trees. We stopped and estimated the Confluence to 
be near a small building on the horizon which we were told 
was the high school. The exact spot was about 500 metres 
behind the paddy fields, and as it had just rained, we knew 
that negotiating the narrow paths in the fields would be treach- 
erous. We were told to drive straight through the village and 
take a roundabout route which would bring us to the school 
building which was our objective. We took one of the village 
youths along with us and after a 25-minute bumpy and bouncy 
ride we reached Dayaposi High School. Two mongrels with 
pointed snouts curiously advanced towards us, and the age- 
old system where one dog can quickly establish an entire vil- 
lage network of barking dogs was soon in place. This was the 
last thing we wanted, and Ananta used his wits to give them 
each a packet of biscuits that he always carried as emergency 
rations. This placated them and they followed us into the 
fields, tails wagging. 


The GPS indicated a spot 120 metres ahead, directly behind 
the school building. I was the first to jump out of the van and 
make a dash towards a small field that had been freshly sown. 
Kashi soon followed me with the camera and tried to keep 
pace with my fast trot. The Confluence lay in a small half- 
acre field bordered by other paddy fields. The patch was dry 
compared to the adjoining flooded fields, which made our 
job much easier. 


By this time, a crowd of at least 40 curious villagers had col- 
lected, all asking each other what was going on. The general 
conclusion they arrived at was that we were from a cell phone 
company looking for a suitable spot to set up a tower. The 
GPS looked quite like a cellphone, and Kashi had the naughty 
habit of putting it to his ear and conducting an imaginary con- 
versation at the top of his voice. 
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The walk towards the Confluence Point was relatively easy, 
with me playing Pied Piper. I walked ahead slowly announc- 
ing '10 metres', '5 meters’, 'One meter' and then bingo, we made 
it. Kashi soon arrived and took over the GPS, leaving me 
with the job of explaining to the crowd what we had come for 
and what we had discovered. The owner of the field soon 
came forward from the crowd and said that he did not want 
any tower or structure on his field. 1 assured him that nothing 
of this sort would happen; we were just testing our equipment. 
However he stood there muttering and grumbling and order- 
ing all to leave his field as he didn't want his recently sown 
soybean crop to be destroyed by trampling. 


Towards the north, there was a small hill on the horizon, and 
in the vicinity a large crop of paddy lay fenced in. The village 
with its quaint red-tiled huts lay to the south. Another range 
of small hills dotted the horizon towards the east, with paddy 
fields extending up to the village. Dayaposi High Schoo! lay 
towards the west, just 1,100 metres from the Confluence Point. 


After taking photographs for documentation, many of them 
with curious onlookers, we finally packed up and made the 
short walk towards our Scorpio. We said our goodbyes and 
left behind villagers, who are probably still guessing what this 
strange visit was all about. 


On the way back, we made a short detour to visit Khiching, 
which was once the capital city of the Bhanja dynasty that had 
ruled the undivided Mayurbhanj-Keonjhar princely state. The 
ancient city flourished between the 8th and 12th century AD. 
We wanted to see the architectural marvel of Kichakeswari 
temple, one-of-its-kind in India. The exquisite 8th century 
temple used to be the family deity of the royal rulers, and was 
reconstructed during the early decades of the last century. Even 
though the restoration work was done in a crude manner, the 
edifice still speaks volumes about the finest architectural and 
sculpting traditions of ancient Odisha. The temple, made of 
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chlorite, is architecturally brilliant and well carved on its outer 
surface. The original temple was built sometime in the 7th or 
8th century AD and was reconstructed from the ruins of an 
earlier temple. The shrine contains a large ten-armed skeletal 
image of Chamunda with striking veins, ribs and sunken belly, 
wearing a garland of skulls and seated over a dead body. The 
Parasvadevatas, the Chaitya arches, the amorous couples, the 
scroll works and the arabesques can still be seen in the original 
portions of the temple. 


Nearby the ruins of two fortified palaces named after the popu- 
lar characters of the Mahabharat - Viratgarh and Kichakgarh 
- were known as the royal residence of the Bhanja rulers who 
shifted to Baripada after an outbreak of epidemic. Remains 
of pots, terracotta, beads and stones recovered from the pal- 
aces bear testimony to a developed civilisation. 


The Khiching museum, on the temple premises, is one of the 
oldest museums in the state. It was formed in 1922 by Ram 
Prasad Chand, the then superintendent of Indian Museum who 
had preserved the recovered items during the excavation of 
'Viratgada and Kichakagada'. As the erstwhile rulers of the 
districts were fond of archaeology and documenting the rich 
historical tradition of the region, the Khiching Museum was 
established by the Mayurbhanj State after the establishment 
of the Baripada Museum in 1903. 


Hundreds of ancient relics of the tenth century, excavated from 
the area, were lying scattered outside the museum. These are 
mostly stone engravings and human figurines which were ex- 
cavated at Kichakgada and Viratgada. The museum contains 
several valuable relics like copper plate inscriptions, coins of 
Gupta and Kushan period, palm leaf inscriptions and ancient 
idols. However, due to lack of space inside the museum, sev- 
eral of the excavated items were lying in the open and being 
exposed to the elements. 
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I had taken the train to Vizianagram, from where I coaxed a 
battered taxi to Jeypore. The roads were a mess, with a 
depression over the Bay of Bengal, it had been raining 
incessantly. The road passed through Salur Ghat, one of the 
most treacherous stretches on National Highway 43. 


I had picked up the morning papers from the railway station, 
the headlines said ‘Maoists observe PLGA week from 
Thursday’. Training camps of the CPI (Maoist)-sponsored 
People's Liberation Guerilla Army had been set up in the 
jungles and the Maoists had appealed to the tribal youth to 
join PLGA and make the new democratic revolution a success. 
The journey would be through heavily infested Maoist 
territory, and I had planned some stopovers en route. 


My destination was Deomali. At 1,672 meters (5485 feet) it 
is the highest point in Odisha, in fact the second highest peak 
inthe entire Eastern Ghats. The taxi driver had made it clear 
on the way that he would not go to Deomali, as there was a 
heightened Naxal threat. The journey along the Eastern 
Ghats from Salur was wonderful. The clouds hung low and 
at times when the ascent took us through jungle thickets, 
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we had to exercise extra caution as the road was slippery 
because of the rain. 


Our speed never exceeded 20 km an hour, but I felt as if 1 was 
flying. To my left, rocky cliffs rose steeply out of sight. Short 
stumpy bonsai-like trees grew from overhanging boulders and 
clung onto narrow crags. To the right, too close for comfort, 
the edge of the road dropped hundreds of metres into 
bottomless gorges. The narrow strip of tarmac was flooded 
with water, rivulets turning into little streams, waves of 
rainwater washing the road ahead. The occasional swollen 
stream,where the road bottomed out, escaped onto the road, 
splattering and gurgling. There were repairs going on in the 
entire stretch from Salur in Andhra Pradesh to Sunki on the 
Odisha border. Many trucks lay upturned, quite a few had 
rolled down the hill. We reached Sunki where we stopped for 
tea at a roadside dhaba. I saw a small country liquor shop, 
and decided to buy one of the bottles for my driver back home. 
The label had the skull-and-crossbones in red, with the message 
‘Drinking Alcohol is Injurious to Health’. Tribal women were 
selling boiled groundnuts and jungle berries. 


By mid-morning, we reached Pottangi. I was fortunate to hire 
a Bolero Jeep, the driver of which after a certain reluctance 
agreed to take me to Deomali. Deomali is 23 km from Kundali 
on the National Highway. Just off the highway, I saw a big 
mansion, garishly painted in pink, green and purple. It was 
the house of Jayaram Pangi, the Member of Parliament from 
the area. As it would be a four-hour outing, I asked the driver 
to pick up some biscuits from one of the shops in the small 
market. The taxi driver from Vizianagram, who had earlier 
refused to take me to Deomali, was eager to accompany me 
in the Jeep, and came along too after parking his car at the 
MP's house. 


The first ten kilometres was an easy stretch with an undulating 
landscape, many small waterfalls and streams by the side of 
the road. Deomali was encased in thick forbidding clouds. 
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After Thuriya, the ascent was steep. We were gaining height 
every second. The altitude indicator of my Garmin GPS was 
jumping not in single digits, but in multiples of five. The road 
zigzagged with hairpin curves every 50 feet. Visibility became 
worse and was soon less than 10 metres, but the driver kept 
up the pace. The air hung like a heavy white curtain, dripping 
with moisture. Thick mist swirled in the crooks and crevasses 
of the mountain ridges, filling the valleys and blanketing the 
plateaus. Although no rain was falling, the windshield wipers 
squeaked on, busying themselves with the endless task of 
providing the driver with a small dirty window into the myriad 
wetness. Everything was cold and dank. At almost 4,000 feet, 
we are not only driving in the clouds, we are breathing them, 
touching and feeling them, living in them. 


Once we reached the flat table top, the altimeter sobered, 
ticking up or down by single degrees. It was here that we 
encountered the first road block. Huge boulders were placed 
on the road right up to the edges. The driver braked suddenly, 
stopping just inches away from them. A red rag, tied to a 
small stick, jutted out from one of the big stones. I shuddered 
to think what would have happened had these been placed on 
any of the steep inclines that we had climbed on our way up. 


“Naxalites”! said the driver. “We will have to turn back”. “No 
way”, I said. Having reached this far and then returning would 
have been a big disappointment. The driver insisted that we 
not go any further; besides we had nearly reached the highest 
point. Through the mist, I could see a small lookout point on 
the edge of the table top. I told the driver that we would have 
to remove the boulders anyway as turning around the Jeep 
would have been impossible without doing so. Before he could 
think any more, I got down and began rolling the huge stones 
towards the side. I beckoned him forward and after we had 
cleared the road block, cajoled him to drive further. We have 
driven only about 50 metres when we encountered a second 
road block. Once again I went to work, with the Jeep driver 
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putting up a stiff resistance, however I forced him on. Two 
more road blocks later we were on a completely level stretch. 
The table top of the mountain was bald without any trees. 
Most of the bauxite-rich hills in the area had wide plateaus 
and were bereft of vegetation. Deomali could sure have kept 
the kilns of Vedanta, Hindalco and Nalco burning for years. 
The road suddenly ended near a watch tower. In the milky 
haze, I could see that something was seriously wrong in the 
scenery. The tower leaned towards one side, the walls had been 
shattered, the staircase had a few stairs missing. Pieces of bricks 
and masonry lay scattered all around. Steel rods jutted out 
and hung miserably. There was ample evidence that this tower 
had been destroyed with explosives. The four pillars had 
sagged , but the structure was still upright. By now I was joined 
by both the drivers. 


“Babu, the Naxalites have done this, we should go back. It is 
not safe to stay” said the driver. 


“No way. You can Ieave. I will walk back,” I replied. 


The Garmin indicated 5,234 feet at the base of the tower. I 
wanted to get a reading from its top. I gingerly stepped on the 
debris and made my way up, hoping to record the highest 
point on the Garmin. Both the drivers too followed me, feeling 
more safe in a group. Visibility was near zero, the pea-souper 
was thick enough to be cut with a knife. I was trying to zoom 
in on the Garmin to get a photograph of the reading, which 
had added ten feet. Suddenly I heard the bark of a voice from 
below. A man, wearing a tattered military greatcoat was 
ordering us down in Telugu. Both the drivers scampered down 
the broken steps, while I stood on whatever was left of the 
tower. The man was tall and lanky with a mean-looking scar 
running from his ear to his upper lip. He barked out questions 
in a continuous monotone while the drivers cowered and 
whimpered, occasionally pointing accusingly at me. This 
charade continued for more than ten minutes. The jeep driver 
was shaking his head and folding his hands, the car driver 
explaining that he had just come along. 
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I felt helpless, standing alone. I tried to intervene in the 
conversation a couple of times, but was waved off by Scarface. 
Then, suddenly it was my turn. 


“Idhar kyon aya ?’(Why have you come here?) 


“Photo lena, highest point ka photo lena. Mein Patrakar hai.” (I am 
a journalist. I have come to photograph the highest point.) 


“Lowest point ka photo kyon nahin leta ? Rasta mein pathar lagaya, 

phir bhi kyon aya ? Pathar nahin dekha kya ?”( Why don’t you go 
and take photographs of the lowest point. Did you not see the 
boulders that blocked the road?) 


I replied that we had seen the boulders but there was room 
enough to manoeuvre the jeep through. 


“Jhoot bolta! Raod block kiya hat phir bhi aata !” ( Liar, the road 
was blocked and you still came) 


I still persisted that the road had not been fully blocked. 
“Haath dikha.’( Show me your hands) 


I opened my palms, the telltale signs of the ochre red with 
the scratches and abrasions were all over my fingers. It had 
been quite an effort to remove the stones, as the drivers had 
refused to help me, and the effects were clearly to be seen on 
my palms. 


“Jhoot bolta. Pathar nikal kar aya. Highest point par aya. Aur high 

Jana ka kya?”Scarface pointed at the sky. ( Liar, you have 
removed the boulders. You say that you want to photograph 
the highest point. Shall I send you higher up!) 


I shuddered, wondering if he meant what I thought he meant. 
Both the drivers cowered in the far corner. Scarface had 
meanwhile sobered down a bit. 


“Yeh highest point nahin hai, high point idhar se door hai. Jane ka 
kya 7” 


(This is not the highest point. It is further away. Do you want 
to go there?) 
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Once again foolhardiness replaced caution. “Yes, yes”, I said 
a bit too eagerly. I showed him the Garmin reading and told 
him that I was short of 600 feet. 


“Yeh height meter hai kya?” Scarface enquired knowingly. 
“Yes, it is a height meter”, I told him. 


Scarface pulled out a tubular football whistle attached to a 
lanyard. ‘Twowhee’, ‘twowhee’, two short blasts, which did 
not carry far in the heavy haze. Shorty emerged from the mist, 
followed by three scraggy undernourished dogs. Shorty had 
mongoloid features and could have easily passed off as a Nepali 
bahadur. Scarface barked some instructions in Telugu then 
turned to me 


“Tum iske saath jao . Yeh high point par le jayaga.”( Go along 
with him. He will take you to the highest point). 


I pointed towards the drivers, both shook their heads, they 
had had enough. 


“Tum akela jao”’.( You go alone ) 


I put my camera in the backpack and left the rest of the 
equipment behind. I stared into the illusive milky blankness 
ahead. A path led downwards from the blasted tower. Shorty 
took the lead, and I swung the bag on my back, holding the 
Garmin at arm’s length and followed him. Initially, there 
was a steady drop of nearly 300 feet, but then the altimeter 
started gaining nearly two feet with every step I took. The 
mist thickened, droplets of water clung to my shirt. The 
slippery path was steep and torturous, and clung to the side 
of the sheer cliffs. 


Visibility was down to zero, the camera would just not work. 
Even in the manual mode, it was blank. At 5,200 feet Shorty 
stopped and gave me an enquiring look. We were now walking 
with just a difference of two feet between us, even four feet 
away I could not see him. We were on a table top, the incline 
was now gradual and gentle. Shorty pointed up ahead, and 
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then continued. The Garmin slowly inched its way up 5,350, 
5,400, 5,450 and then finally it crossed the 5,485 reading. I 
stopped at 5,496 , this was higher then the officially given 5485 
feet. I had set a new record. Deomali had just got higher by 11 
feet. I tried clicking a photo of the Garmin. But no, the camera 
would just not work. 


I made Shorty hold the Garmin, but then as soon as I took off 
the lens cap the moisture clung to it. The Garmin too had to 
be wiped every few seconds to get a reading. I felt soaked, and 
wanted to do a quick turnaround. Shorty sat down on his 
haunches and gestured me to do likewise. It was biting cold, 
while walking, we had not felt the chilly winds, but once we 
got settled into sedentary positions it was different. 


Shorty lighted a bidi with a match box wrapped in plastic and 
rubber bands. He offered me the packet, I refused. He eyed 
me intently then suddenly said “Paisa do”. ( Give me money) 


I felt that he had earned it, I put my hand in my shirt pocket 
and tried to retrieve a hundred rupees. However out came an 
Rs 500 note and before I could put it back, he lunged forward 
like a chameleon and neatly plucked it from my hands. 


“Bolne ka nahin.Nahin bataney ka”.(Don'’t tell this to 
anyone.Nobody should know you have paid me). I nodded 
assuring him that this would remain a secret. 


Time to go back, the mist was swirling up from the valley. At 
times there was a break and I could see the distant hills. Fear 
made the fog a welcome obstacle to the view, obliterating the 
spectacle of the sheer drop. The way back took us a good hour, 
going uphill was easier. I tried some more tricks with the 
camera, but with no results. We reached the parked Jeep. 
Scarface and the drivers had lit a small brushwood fire near 
the shattered tower. I wondered where they got the dry 
kindling, as everything was dripping moist. The dogs lay curled 
nearby. I went and joined them, laying the camera bag aside. 
Shorty mumbled some words, gave his report, and then 
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disappeared into the mist. 
“Kitna Photo liya ?*’{ How many photos did you take) 
“Kooch Nahin ?’(None), I said 


“Ek photo ka kitna paise milta?’( How much do you get paid for 
each photo) 


“Paanch sau rupiya.’{ Five hundred rupees) 


“Mera photo lo, paanch hazar milega. Lega, mera photo lega?”( Take 
my photo, come on click away. The police will pay you five 
thousand for it) 


I gave him a sheepish smile, not knowing whether he was 
serious. 


“Camera kima ka?” (How much does your camera cost) 
“Challis Hazar Rupiya ka”. (Rupees forty thousand) 


“Tum military ke dress pehan kar maobadi area mein aata hai. Goli 
mar denge tumko”.( You have come to Maoist terriroty wearing 
an army uniform. It is good you haven't been shot).I realised 
that the jungle shirt I was wearing looked like an army issue. 


“Kitna paise hai tumhare paas”’.{ How much money do you have? ) 


I had apprehended that this would come. I thanked myself as 
I had already paid the driver of the taxi at Vizianagram, and 
the jeep driver too has taken his thousand rupees and tanked 
up before we started from Kundali. Still, I had around seven 
thousand rupees on me. 


“Thoda Bahut hai” (Just a bit ) 
“Thoda hai ki Bahut hai.Ek baat bolo” (How much?) 
“Thoda hai” (Small change only ) I said, waiting for the crunch. 


“Tum usko paise diya?”, ( Did you pay him anything) he asked, 
pointing to the direction that Shorty had taken. 


“Nahin, main nahin diya”.{ No, I gave him nothing). 


Two hoots on the whistle and Shorty soon appeared from the 
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mists. A one- minute rapid fire staccato questioning, and he 
retrieved the Rs 500 note from his rolled up shirt sleeve and 
handed it over to me. 


“Phir se jhoot bola”, Scarface glared at me. (Liar, you have lied 
once again) 


“Phir se galti hua”, (Sorry, it was a mistake) I replied with 
temerity. 


“Bahut galti karta hai, hum bhi galti kar sakta hai”. (You are 
committing a lot of mistakes, even I can do likewise) 


This was followed by stony silence. The small fire was dying 
down in spite of the twigs that the drivers were adding. The 
dogs lay curled against each other. As the temperature was 
dipping, all of us circled around the fire to soak in the warmth. 
Both the drivers had covered themselves from top to bottom. I 
kept walking around to stay warm. 


I remembered that we had picked up a few packets of biscuits 
from Kundali and asked the driver to fetch them. Opening 
one packet, I took two biscuits and handed the packet to 
Scarface. 


“Kutta ko de do, teen din se kuch nahin khaya hai.” ( Feed them to 
the dogs, they have not eaten for the last three days). 


The dogs certainly looked hungry. I fed them all the biscuits, 
then another packet. Scarface watched me intently all the time. 
I heard the sound of cowbells, the thick wooden bells that are 
used by the tribals in these areas. I went up to the jeep and saw 
two cows that had been tied to one of the blasted posts. We 
had seen no sign of any life after Thuriya and seeing the cows 
at this altitude was a surprise. Scarface told me that they had 
lost their way and come up the hill. He had sent word to the 
village below and the owners would soon come to fetch them. 


I got my bag from the car for the water bottle and some more 
covering for myself. Scarface followed all my movements. I 
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brought the bag near him and zipped it open. The bottle of 
country liquor lay on the top. I picked it up and handed it to 
Scarface. He hesitated and then took it and put it behind him. 


The weather worsened by the minute and the wind kept picking 
up speed. I was still afraid to ask Scarface permission to leave. 
One of the drivers was repeatedly looking at his watch, 
something that Scarface noticed. It was a game of nerves; 1 
knew he was waiting for me to say so. We had some more 
small talk and finally he said ‘Abhi nahin jayega to aur nahin 
jaa sakta. Jaldi jao .( Go, if you do not go now, you will not be 
able to go. Hurry up.) 


Both the drivers sprang up and raced towards the jeep. I wanted 
to make the farewell with dignity. 1 got up and took a few 
photographs. Scarface muttered something about five hundred 
for each photograph. 


‘Jaldi Jao, raat ho jayaga aur nahin jaa sakta .( Hurry up, once it 
is dark you will not be able to go).1 knew that after sunset it 
would have been impossible to drive back. 


He got up and trailed by the dogs, followed us till the jeep. I 
extended my arm for a handshake; Scarface stood stiff and 
nodded me away. 


“Jao, aur sab pathar wapas rakh dene ka. Road block karne 
ka.” (Go, and remember to replace all the boulders at the road 
blocks that you had removed).Scarface barked his orders. 


‘Rakh dega, sab rakh dega (I will put them all back), I solemnly 
promised. 


‘Jooth nahin bolne ka .(I hope you are not lying once again). 


I walked away; the drivers had already revved up the engine 
and were clearing the windshield of the moisture that had 
condensed inside. 


There was a mixed sense of relief and regret. Scarface coughed; 
I turned around and he was standing right behind me. He 
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extended his left hand, I too did the same and we shook hands. 
It was then that I noticed that his right palm was missing. The 
length of his right arm tapered like an unused candle. I guessed 
the palm must have been blown off while making explosives. 


“Closer to the heart”, said Scarface with a wry smile, as he 
gently pumped my hand. His accent was impeccable. “Now 
leave and leave fast. Thank You”. He pointed at the bottle 
which hung loosely from the pocket of his greatcoat. 


By now both the drivers were impatiently imploring me to 
leave. I stood by the jeep. Scarface walked away in the direction 
taken by Shorty. I watched him disappear into the mist. The 
drivers nearly dragged me inside the Jeep, cursing me in the 
local tongue. 


The driver tried to speed past the first road block. I forced him 
to stop and got down and rolled back the stones. By the time we 
reached the next one, he had developed a sense of bravado and 
zoomed past once again. I scuffed him by the collar and made 
him reverse. Promises are meant to be honoured. At the next 
two stops, both of them helped me to put back the boulders. 


We reached Kundali a 5 P.M. The driver got down and while 
we were having tea, he went about the shops telling them about 
the crazy passenger that he had taken. In fact he was the first 
person to bring the news of the blasted towers. A few of the 
locals wanted to see the pictures on my digital camera, and 
crowded around me. I thought it better to get away from the 
place as soon as possible. 


Tribal alienation, displacement by large projects, and 
government failure to ensure food security has been the main 
reasons for the spread of Naxalite influence in Odisha and 
the neighbouring states. Maoistsactivities are more pronounced 
in the forest rich mining stretches dominated by various 
indigenous tribals groups. Naxalite activity has particularly 
affected the Koraput, Rayagada, Malkangiri, Gajapati and 
Ganjam Districts on the Andhra border and Mayurbhan;j, 
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Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Deogarh and Keonjhar Districts on 
the Jharkhand border. Further, the Naxalites are reportedly 
targeting the Nawarangpur, Jajpur, Kalahandi, Balangir, 
Kandhamal, Boudh and Jharsuguda districts to expand their 
operational area. 


The Maoists have established a connecting route between 
Jharkhand on one side and Andhra Pradesh on the other. This 
red corridor passes mostly through forest belts and crosses 
human habitats at a few patches. These affected people are 
generally adivasis and peasants. The grievances include land 
alienation, land distribution, unemployment, exploitation by 
government officials and contractors, poor remuneration for 
forest produce and mindless prosecution for petty forest 
offences.Mass poverty is the most driving-force for the spread 
of the Naxalite movement.The plethora of antipoverty 
schemes and tribal development plans of the last five decades 
have failed. The reason why Naxalites have been able to sustain 

242 their insurgency for so long is due to three main reasons: the 
absence or failure of governance; the romanticism and 
propaganda of their over ground sympathisers; and, finally, 
the relatively subliminal nature of their violence.Many of the 
members are innocent villagers who have been forced to join 
the armed struggle against their will, or ones who have been 
shown a false light of hope by misleading leaders. 


Although the state continues to deal with the Naxalite issue 
as a law-and-order problem, the politicians have realised that 
it is essentially socio-economic in nature. In their armed 
struggle against the state, enormous innocent blood has been 
shed. The Naxals have not been able to get their demands met 
or indeed make the government see their point of view. The 
secunty forces too have lost many men because of ambush 
attacks and guerrilla warfare carried out by various groups. 
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20.00.000 N 82.00.000 E 
6.8 km South-West of Hattigam, Nabarangpur 


PL es splendidum mox explebitur or in simple English 
‘the splendid task will soon be fulfilled’. This is what 
was on our minds as we drove from Nandul towards our last 
Confluence Point of Odisha, Hatigam at 20N 82E. Even at 
this juncture, Kashi was vehemently arguing that the 
Confluence lay in the adjoining state of Chattisgarh. There 
was reason to doubt its location, as it was placed just on the 
border; the map depiction was like a cherry on the top twirl of 
an icecream cone. 


On this trip, we were using the Odisha government’s public 
transport. The buses on this route were ramshackle after years 
of running on potholed roads. Even though the Confluences 
were separated by just seventy kms or so, at times seventy kms 
in rural Odisha can feel like a good seven hundred kms. The 
Journey took us a better part of half a day; the narrow, curving 
cratered road wound its way around small villages. The bus 
stopped every few minutes, taking on and unloading 
passengers, for whom this was the only means of transport. 
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Maize was planted on both sides of the road. The tall stalks 
swayed to and fro, their crisp green leaves moving like human 
limbs. Maize had been introduced lately as an alternative to 
upland paddy in the sparse irrigated areas of Kalahandi. 
Umerkote, the place that we were passing through, is one of 
the largest maize producing areas in Odisha. The hardy crop 
yields good profit for farmers. Maize is well suited to these 
small and marginal farmers as the cost of its cultivation is 
low, it tolerates drought, intercropping does not affect it, no 
fertilizers are needed- and pest attacks are negligible. To the 
poor farmers who had traditionally engaged himself in 
sustenance cultivation of low yield rice, maize is a miracle 
crop. Farmers can easily sell the maize, even the lower varieties 
which are bought as cattle and poultry-feed. A local farmer 
at a wayside tea stall told me this little ditty in Odia “ Tanka 
darkar karle puo, Chaitra masa re makka ruo” which means “Son, 
if you want to make money, plant maize in March.” 


The bus stopped at Umerkote. We got down and stretched 
our cramped bodies. After some tea, we were once again on 
our way, our destination being Raighar, a small border outpost 
from where the Confluence was about 16 kilometres. A half- 
hour drive from Umerkote, the bus was waved down by a 
police jeep. The officer told us that the road ahead had been 
blocked by villagers who were protesting against some 
government policy. There was no other way, and we settled 
down for a long wait. Kashi had meanwhile switched on the 
Garmin and found that we were just 33 kilometres away from 
the Confluence. 


We decided to take a ride on one of the tractors passing by, as 
they would have anyway been allowed passage. We got our 
bags, and were soon hanging on for our dear lives on the mud- 
guards of the tractor. We rumbled on towards Raighar and 
had covered a good distance before we encountered the 
blockade. There were about a hundred villagers assembled 
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there; they had burnt a pile of old tyres and thick black acrid 
smoke hung low. 


We got down and approached the crowd which immediately 
made way, presuming us to be journalists. The camera tripod 
was a giveaway of sorts, and soon we were surrounded, each 
person wanting to tell his version of the protest. We gathered 
that they were protesting the death of a farmer who committed 
suicide following a very poor crop as he had been unable to 
repay the loan taken from the co-operative. It was ironical. 
Here we were- standing on a road, both sides of which were 
lush fields. There were no government officials in sight, and a 
few policemen stood some two hundred metres away. I tried 
to convince the crowd that we were not from the Press but 
they would just not understand. In the end, Kashi pretended 
to take the interview of the Sarpanch, and for good measure I 
clicked a few photographs. The advantage of digital 
photography is that you can see and show the results 
immediately; the people were pleased with the photos and we 
were soon on our way. 


We walked away from the crowd, going down the road. The 
traffic build-up on this side was less, and we were soon on an 
open stretch. The Garmin Navigator showed the Confluence 
to be just 19 km away. There were no vehicles going our way, 
the few that were turning back refused to take us to Raighar. 
The others were reconciled to a patient wait. 


Kashi soon improvised a stout stick and tied our bag to one 
end. I hitched the camera bag and tripod on my shoulders and 
began walking towards Raighar. We were soon joined by 
different people, who were carrying farm produce, poultry, 
earthen pots etc. and were going to the Raighar haat. These 
weekly markets, called ‘haats’ are a tradition all over rural 
India, but none so colourful and traditional as in this part of 
Odisha. These markets are dotted all over the districts, and 
are held once a week to serve the villagers and tribals of the 
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area. These once-a-week ‘haats’ are the lifeline of the local 
populace. For many of them, the haat is the only contact with 
outside civilization. A visit is a treat; bright colours suddenly 
flood the sight, in the form of clothes and wares, and the sheer 
energy level of the place goes up with the hustle and bustle of 
local businesses to which the fun of a social gathering erupts. 


There has been little change in most of these markets for 
centuries. Many villagers walk nearly ten kilometres or more 
to reach the market with their humble produce, which they 
either sell or barter while catching up on events and news. 
The produce may be cultivated, gathered from the forest or 
crafted. The haat is the place where everyone, from a tribal 
from the hills to a travelling storekeeper going from one market 
to the next, runs into one another. 


These markets are usually held under the canopy of old trees 
at a designated place on the outskirts of the village. Different 
‘haats’ cater to the varying needs of the locals in the different 
districts; therefore each ‘haat’ has its own flavour, colour and 
size. The haat at Raighar was a regular Thursday affair. 


Kashi and I were soon part of the crowd. We had to walk 
nearly six kilometres, hopping on and off whatever transport 
we could get, and reached Raighar just as the haat was about 
to begin business. The colourful photo-op was too much to 
ignore. We decided to stay over for the morning and get first- 
hand experience. It was still early; most of the traders were 
either unloading their wares or setting up shop. We went to a 
nearby hand-pump to wash ourselves. A traveling rural barber 
had set up shop under the canopy of a huge mango tree. A 
cracked mirror was hung on the trunk, and an ancient wooden 
chair with an adjustable neck rest placed in front of it. The 
barber was busy honing a razor on a leather strap that he had 
conveniently hung from a branch. He was stropping it up and 
down, and after every dozen or so moves, would test the 
sharpness of the blade. I was sold, and very soon the barber 
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had his first customer of the day. He made me sit and wait on 
the straight-backed chair, while he unpacked his tools of the 
trade from his barber box. Combs, brushes, scissors, straight- 
bladed with large circular finger holes, powder puffs and brass 
bowls, a block of worn-down and smooth alum, cheap talcum 
powder and foaming soap. He laid them all out on a makeshift 
shelf that he had hung from the tree. 


Among the many things that a man loves, one is to be shaved 
by another. It’s a great feeling. I sat back in the barber’s chair 
with my eyes closed and enjoyed the activity. After lathering 
my face, he asked me for the choice of razor. He had a razor 
with a disposable blade, but I opted for the old-fashioned 
folding cut-throat one with a wooden handle that he had been 
sharpening. The barber unfolded the razor and gave it another 
round on the strap; he muttered a silent prayer, holding the 
razor to his forehead. I was his first customer, hence the prayer. 
It was one of the smoothest shaves I have ever had. At the 
end, he rubbed the alum block to cauterize all the cuts that he 
may have made. It stung, but he soon applied an aftershave 
menthol cream. All this came for a mere three rupees. 


By now, the entire market-place had taken on a festive look. 
Neatly dressed tribal women, with oiled hair and flowers on 
their heads, were walking around. Most of them had tattoos 
on their arms and a few had them on their faces too. 


The haat was like a one-stop shop. You found everything - 
from vegetables to striped underwear, colourful dresses, shoes 
and slippers, wicker baskets, brooms, decapitated chicken, 
bleating goats, pigs, leaf-bowls, earthen pots, aluminium 
utensils, tobacco etc. In one corner, a man was selling a variety 
of imported Chinese torches. In another corner, brightly 
dressed women were selling mohuli and handia, the local 
potent brews kept in large aluminium pots. Even though it 
was early, a few of the locals had already sampled their wares 
and were happily trundling around. 
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There were some exotic items for sale. Huge tubers, the 
shape and size of elephant legs, brown on the outside and 
milky white inside were stacked high. The inner portion 
was being scraped by a scraper and the shavings put in a 
leaf bowl. I tried some; it was sweet and crunchy. Another 
villager was selling red-ant eggs, a local delicacy. The smell 
of dry fish hovered in the air. A quack had set up his 
colourful tent right in the middle of the field and had put 
on a pre-recorded spiel, monotonously advertising his 
miracle cures in high decibels. He had a cornucopia of dried 
herbs, animal bones, powders, potions, and also a few live 
iguanas. His specialty was the ‘sandhe ka tel’, which he 
prepared by dipping one of the live iguanas into smoking 
oil. This was supposed to be a strong and effective 
aphrodisiac. His confidence was contagious, though his 
wares would produce doubtful results. 


In a far corner, excited betting was going on. A cock fight was 
soon to be under way and wagers were being laid. Amidst the 
cacophony of the market, the voices of at least a hundred men, 
all waving their hands vigorously, rose above all others. We 
had earlier seen and met a few men wandering around the 
market with handsome cocks. I had presumed that it was jungle 
fowl that they had brought to sell. However, these were trained 
fighter-cocks specially bred as vicious and temperamental 
beasts for this blood sport. A ring had been roughly drawn 
and men sat encircled clutching small denomination currency 
notes. The fight was to be between a red and a white cock, and 
the book-maker was pretty busy. 


These cocks had great vigour and stamina and exhibited 
formidable courage. Both the fighters had edged blades 
attached to one of their legs. The fighter birds rose high and 
tried to kick the enemy. It was a no-holds-barred fight. 
Dislodged feathers flew around and blood spurted profusely. 
The crowds cheered themselves hoarse. The fight ended with 
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the red rooster emerging the victor. The owner of the winning 
cock was entitled to get the defeated bird. Most of the fights 
were to the finish. One of the birds usually bleeds to death 
and in rare cases when both the cocks get killed; the owners 
exchange the dead birds. Women are not allowed to watch 
this sport. 


So engrossed was I in the activities that I had completely 
forgotten that we were out on a Confluence hunt. Kashi had 
been impatiently hinting that it was time to leave. He had made 
enquiries and persuaded an auto rickshaw driver to take us to 
a destination we ourselves did not know. I had to drag myself 
away from the ‘haat’. It was a mesmerizing experience. 


The Confluence was just 16 km from Raighar. It lay somewhere 
just before Kundie. At the milestone which showed Kundie to 
be 10 km away, we took a right turn and reached Maripara 
village. The Garmin Nav indicated the point to be about 800 
metres north. We stopped the auto and very soon befriended 
two brothers, Khan Singh Ganda and Agman Singh Ganda, 
who readily agreed to accompany us in our hunt. The simple 
and guileless villagers just had a no-questions approach to 
things; they were willing to accompany strangers without even 
understanding the purpose. All four of us got into the auto 
and followed the straight line path to the Garmin. We stopped 
about 400 metres from the point and crossed a small rivulet 
named Tirinala. The Confluence is actually situated in the 
hamlet of Bangapara. The nearest village of Lendibada is seven 
kilometres from the point. We reached the Confluence Point 
at around 3 p.m. It took Kashi all of five minutes, with a little 
to-ing and fro-ing to achieve ‘all zeros’. 


The Confluence was on a small hillock amidst lush green 
paddy fields. Because of the clear blue sky, we got signals 
from nearly nine satellites and the accuracy was just 7.4 
metres. There were rice fields all around. One of the rice 
fields had a scarecrow that obviously was useless as three 
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crows were happily perched on it! There was a thin stream 
from the Tirinala that irrigated the fields we had passed 
earlier. The land belonged to a farmer of nearby Bangapara 
village, and very soon he was on the spot. After introductions, 
he enquired about the purpose of our visit. By now the 
curiosity of the Ganda brothers and the auto driver too was 
evident.Kashi wanted to explain the actual reason, but it 
would soon be dusk, and I fell back on our oft-tested story of 
cell phone towers. The Ganda brothers were perplexed, they 
were not aware of cell phones. This part of rural Odisha had 
still not been covered. During our travels, we had discovered 
places where electricity had not yet reached, yet cell phone 
connectivity was available. The villagers would charge their 
phones using solar panels. 


However, the auto driver was not convinced. He took me aside 
and whispered conspiratorially, ‘now that we are alone, tell 
me what the real reason you came here is. I promise I won't 
tell anyone.’ I smiled and imagined some of the possible semi- 
illicit (in all likelihood) reasons a city person might come here 
for: maybe I was a government agent, or a land speculator, 
maybe the magic machine I held in my hands revealed the 
fortunes that lay beneath the soil! 


We had a good look at ground zero. X should mark the spot. 
We had found many things at point X. Here we had an offering 
from a geographically savvy cow. And it was fresh too. Kashi 
gingerly stepped on the cowdung to prove that it was really 
point zero. The cow, grazing at a little distance, looked at us 
curiously. She could be the only one around to understand the 
significance of the Confluence! 


We went about our mandatory task of photographing the 
Confluence. The sun was still high overhead, and the sky a 
clear blue. 
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East of the Confluence was the gentle slope of the small 
hillock. The whole area was overgrown with small trees and 
shrubs, and there were a few flowering hibiscus stalks. 


West of the Confluence, the fields stretched away to the 
horizon. This too was similar to the other coordinates but there 
was a profusion of hibiscus plants. 


North of the Confluence was a rice field with the green stalks 
already a foot high. There were sporadic trees in between. In 
the distance there was a field in which still lay dried brown 
maize stalks.The stalks are left to gradually crumble into the 
soil after the maize had been harvested, and become biomass 
fertilizing and regenerating the field. 


South of the Confluence too, greenery was in plentitude. There 
was a half-grown neem tree nearby. Long ago, this must have 
been an orchard, but the trees must have been felled to clear a 
field for cultivation. 


As we had frequently experienced in our previous Confluence 
hunts, there were no special features at this intersection of 
longitude and latitude, but the areas we traversed to reach the 
Confluence Points were spectacular. In particular, the people 
we had met and the friendships made were outstanding. 


We were invited to the village, but as it was getting late, we 
decided to call it a day. Mission accomplished! The search for 
romance and adventure was over. We had completed all the 
Confluences of Odisha. Kashi regreted not having got a bottle 
of the potent mohuli that was being sold at the haat. I took a 
photograph of the whole group and then packed up the 
equipment. 


We started back for Raighar; no one was in a particular hurry. 
Halfway, we had a flat tyre, we were lucky as there was a spare 
and overhead was a pretty moon- almost a full moon. We sat 
on a culvert while the driver jacked up the auto. A shooting 
comet raced across the clear sky, and I told Kashi that we 
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should make a wish. From here to where? Would we keep 
the Confluence hunt on? After Odisha, would be the rest of 
India? Yes, I knew it was a tall order. I wished that I would at 
least cover one Confluence in each of the 30 states of my 
beautiful country. 


A year earlier, whomever we had discussed the Confluence 
hunts with was very skeptical about our success. Some of 
them had written us off, saying that it would be impossible 
to do all the points. My mind went back to the time I had 
gone to the Bhubaneswar Airport’s meteorological centre to 
calibrate and check my Garmin, and when I had told them 
of my plans they had told me to my face that it would be 
impossible. The Survey of India Office, from where we had 
procured our Topo Sheets, was not very hopeful that we 
would be able to complete all the points. 


Dr. Kabir Sethy, Professor of Geography at the Utkal 
University, had however encouraged me and said that even 
though it was extremely difficult, it was not impossible. I had 
met him one rainy afternoon at his home and told him of my 
plans. I had expected a discouraging long-winded academic 
session, but he was enthused and promised all help, which he 
did extend later. I had no knowledge of reading the Topo maps, 
leave alone the GPS. He taught me the intricacies of the GPS 
and helped us in getting maps that were not easily available. 1 
had kept him abreast of the successes we had, and he 
encouraged us all along. I would have to go and thank him 
for his role in our successful mission. 


We stopped for dinner at a wayside dhaba where we dined al 
fresco on mushroom, rice, dal and spinach. We reached 
Raighar in time to catch the last bus to Bhawanipatna. 
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I: was sheer coincidence that mostly all the 
confluences happened to be in rural Odisha, more so in 
uninhabited places. Everywhere I went, I was amazed at the 
tenacity, the spirit and,above all, the belief of the people. I 
met the poorest of the poor, but found that whatever was 
thrown at them, they would fight back. It was their lot. They 
accepted it with dignity, without complaint. I was always 
touched by the instant friendliness and unforced generosity 
with which I was greeted. It may sound unbelievable, but I 
did not have one single unpleasant experience during my trips. 


My visits had generated a lot of goodwill amongst the people 
I met. Every new place visited meant shaking hands, 
distributing cigarettes and bidis, taking photographs of the bold 
village women, pulling the sun-burnt cheeks of babies, sharing 
their food, hearing their plight, seeing hunger and sickness 
that is seldom reported. I discovered minimalist people. The 
men and women of the villages wore the same clothes day 
and night. They lived in nearly empty homes, without furniture 
or décor. The poor were certainly more generous, charitable, 
trusting and helpful than were those with wealth. They were 
more attuned to the needs of others and more committed 
generally to the values of egalitarianism. 


In Kaliajhala, the small hamlet near Maligam, we were 
perhaps the first persons in years that had forded the Murani 
river and reached the village. The ten Kondh families there 
had never voted; no government official had ever visited 
them.Children ran away in fear on seeing us approach.The 
untouched landscape of the area looked virginal, as if created 
only yesterday. 
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This book is an amateur research which I consider a Lilliputian 
exercise of delving into the heart and soul of Odisha. I have 
just touched the surface, the richness and depth of the core is 
mind boggling. I have traveled the length and breadth of India, 
nowhere have I seen such diversity. 


The economic rise of modern Odisha is in sharp contrast with 
its poverty. Natural habitats are being drastically altered and 
often ravaged by mining and industry. The mining is mostly 
illegal. Rapid deforestation, dams and canals are altering the 
fortunes of sacred rivers.Urbanization and modernisation is 
churning the rural population, communities are being torn 
apart and losing old customs traditions and oral history. I found 
many villagers where only the elderly had been left behind; 
the able ones had all gone away to find work. During my 
travels in India, I have found Odia labourers working on the 
road at places as far as Drass-Kargil Road in Jammu and 
Kashmir and on the Andaman Trunk Road in the Andamans. 


The logo of Odisha Tourism and an alliterative punch line 
which runs as: Odisha-Scenic, Serene & Sublime. After my 
travels I can keep the alliterative description going on with 
many more words. Spectacular, Striking, Spiritual, Splendid, 
Sacred, Stately, Stunning,Supreme, Superb, Splendorous, 
Scintillating, Sensational.............vv.. 
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Dear Reader, 


Thank you for reading this book and exploring Odisha with 
me. If you have managed to reach this page, it means you 
have not been disappointed and I am sure that the book must 
have appealed to you. There is nothing more affirming to me 
than to hear a reader say that he has been touched in a positive 
way from something I've written. I look forward to your critical 
comments, feedback and suggestions on the book. 


I consider myself a reader more than a writer. To be perfectly 
honest, I just write what I feel like reading and in a way I 
am fulfilling my desire for the kind of book I am always 
looking for. 


I am writing a series of books on the beautiful and bountiful 
state of Odisha. I have traveled, and travel a lot, mostly off 
the beaten path, within the state. I meet and get ideas from 
people during these sojourns.I shall be very happy to gather 
ideas, stories, folklore and legends and know of places and 
people which readers would like to share with me. 


If you wish to write to me, please e-mail at 
anildhir2k5@hotmail.com and I will make every effort to reply. 


Digitized by srujanika@gmail.com 
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' confluence : (k6n‘floo-8ns) noun: a. A flowing together of two or more 
| streams. b. The point of juncture of such streams. c. The combined Stream 
| formed by this juncture. d. The exact spot where an integer degree of latitude 
| and an integer degree of longitude meet. e. an act or process of merging. f. A 
| gathering, flowing, or meeting together at one juncture or point. g. A coming 
| together of people, 
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